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THE MERLINS OF ROMANCE. 


By Louts F. 


HAT Time and Space were St. 


Augustine “knew well until 
he was asked, and then he could 


not tell.” On a much more elusive 
subject our philosophers of litera- 
ture have not been half as frank. 
For scientific purposes, romance has 
been defined as the tendency to es- 
cape from the harsh realities of life 
into an imaginative realm of ideal 
perfection through 


“Charmed magic casements, open- 
ing on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn,” 


or in words to that general effect. 
Our literary laboratories have not 
yet isolated the germ, but are able 
to declare that it attacks only the 
fiction forms, the play, the novel, 
the lyric, and the short story. 
Whence it comes or whither it goes, 
none can tell. It raged during the 
Elizabethan age and the age of 


I. 


Doyte, S.J. 


Scott. Our literature has just 
shaken off a severe siege that lasted 
from 1894 to 1904 and brought 
forth the works of Hope, Mc- 
Cutcheon, Weyman, Conan Doyle, 
Churchill, Sienkiewicz, Tarkington 
in his earlier style, and others. 
However, we have rallied to the 
pristine vigor of gray realism. We 
are realists all, and none more un- 
compromising than our poets. We 
have all, somehow, tacitly con- 
curred in the assumption that ro- 
mance is identified with fevered 
love fiction. 

The textbook-makers do not wish 
to be, of course, and are not, dog- 
matical. They desire only to evolve 
from this delightful chaos we call 
literature, an order based on its 
underlying laws, and thus give to 
literature the dignity of a science, 
that the painfully logical mind of 
seeking youth may not be scandal- 
ized. And they have succeeded 
marvelously. The law of reaction 
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has been established indubitably. 
We have swung from Elizabethan 
romance to Restoration classicism, 
to eighteenth century romance, to 
the realistic-romantic blend of Vic- 
torian literature and, finally, to the 
dull-gray novel of detail and the 
imagist school of poetry. We are 
blatantly realistic since our lost 
leader was awarded the Pulitzer 
prize for Alice Adams, and startled 
us all by doffing cloak and sword 
for the homespun of realism. And 
Alice Adams is a triumph of the 
scalpel. Babbitt and Main Street, 
and If Winter Comes and Certain 
People of Importance, completed 
the rout of romance. Amy Lowell 
and her colleagues have swept the 
House of Poesie clear of tradition’s 
last cobweb. The stage became an. 
annex of the novel, and we are free. 
True, the great galleons of Sabatini 
harass our literary coast, seeming 
to threaten an Armada of romance 
from out the fog, one that shall 
bear on its quarterdecks new Es- 
monds and Ballantraes, Dantés 
and D’Artagnans, Beaucaires and 
Graustarks and, while there is as 
yet no sign of defection, the critics 
know that the laws of this pendu- 
lum are not yet fully known. 
There is but one essential note 
I should dare to include in a defini- 
tion of romance. That note is youth 
of soul. Romance may be much be- 
sides; it is always young. But to 
conceive romance as antagonistic 
to realism is surely wrong. Realism 
is essentially mature, a gray older 
brother but blood-kin nevertheless. 
They are not bent on each other’s 
destruction. They are Jacob and 
Esau, if you will, but not Cain and 
Abel. They are two sides of one 
medal, sword and scabbard, dawn 
and dusk, vision and fulfillment, 
dream and deed, but nothing more 
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opposed. Realism is a doer, and 
Romance a dreamer. But there was 
never a deed that did not spring 
from a dream. On the frontiers of 
thought Romance is a poor hand at 
the ax. His business is to recon- 
noiter the hinterlands, to behold 
from some far peak in Darien the 
land of to-morrow’s’ conquest. 
When he returns with brimming 
tales of golden kingdoms yet to be, 
he is invariably laughed at by gray, 
perspiring Realism clearing the 
fields Romance sighted but yester- 
day. Eventually the good, gray 
plodder will break camp, trek to the 
new find, and settle down con- 
tentedly to its development. But 
the restless young scout sitting idly 
by cannot let him rest for a minute. 
The voice that haunted the Explor- 
er is ever in his young ears. 


“Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, 
rang interminable changes 
On one everlasting Whisper day 
and night repeated—so: 
‘Something hidden. Go and find it. 
Go and look behind the Ranges— 
Something lost behind the Ranges. 
Lost and waiting for you. Go!’” 


He goes and often another dream 
becomes a reality. There shall be 
an end of Romance when the last 
conquest shall have been made and 


“There’s a 
Ind,” sang 


his occupation’s gone. 
westward course to 
Renaissance Romance. And there 
was—to more than Ind. “This 
England has in it the sinews of a 
mighty empire,” sang Elizabethan 
Romance. It was true. “The Par- 
liament of man shall rule the 
world,” sang Victorian Romance. 
It is on its long, hard way. “Man 
shall battle above the clouds and 
under the sea,” sang twentieth cen- 
tury Romance. It came true, God 
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knows! “Each man is a Galahad 
to conquer self and be perfect,” 
Christian Romance has been sing- 
ing in all ages. It is true, as some 


have demonstrated. Of late, Real- 
ism has taken to shaking his head 
and saying, “Smart boy! Never can 
tell when he’s right.” 


II. 


Whence comes romance, the love 
of dreaming? I should say, from 
the same deep wells as laughter, 
love, and battle. It is of no race, 
century, or condition of men. Its 
playground is the mind of youth, 
but it loves to steal into gray, staid 
minds and, in the guise of grave 
science, like Portia in the court- 
room, rescue the Ideal from the 
clutch of the Practical. It has as 
many disguises as a detective of 
melodrama. It was life before it 
was literature. The race capable 
of conceiving and attempting a 
cloud-shattering tower must have 
been young and romantic indeed, 
almost as young and romantic as 
were the grave seigneurs who met 
solemnly in a central city of Europe 
recently in the hope that they might 
banish forever from the world the 
scourge of war. I have no doubt 
that both would have resented im- 
measurably the title of romancer. 
The men who first went down to 
the sea, or up to the clouds, in 
ships; the men who built the utterly 
useless pyramids and sphinx; the 
tiny crew that went out to meet 
the Armada; the mind that first 
glimpsed a subway or a trans- 
oceanic cable, were all very prac- 
tical and all possessed by a dream. 

Romance bobs up in the most 
unlikely places, a perfect Robin 
Hood to our Sheriff. A long poem 
in heroic meter, lofty in style, ob- 
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jective in treatment, narrating a 
great event and centering about a 
personage of renown, is an epic and 
therefore not romance. That pigeon- 
holes it very nicely in the mind of 
the sedate professor on a still hunt 
for lurking digamma-forms. But 
the boy who reads that fragrant old 
tale of a woman who was too fair 
and men who were too brave on 
the windy plain beside the sounding 
sea, knows that he is reading ro- 
mance of a rarer vintage than this 
world shall see again. It is a long 
draught from the dayspring of the 
human race to follow the triremes 
of the eager-eyed Ulysses over the 
wine-dark deep past Scylla and 
Charybdis, from the cave of the 
one-eyed giant to the enchantments 
of Circe, and at last to the waiting, 
faithful woman beset by suitors. 
Be deep-browed Homer one or 
many, of whatever birthplace, a 
literary tag will not change the 
essence of his work. Nor is this @ 
viewpoint merely, or a mood. The 
same can be said of no other simila1 
work, not of Dante, nor Milton, noi 
Ariosto, nor Tasso, all of them 
lineal literary descendants of ma- 
jestic Vergil. 

Rome has given us the name, 
“romance,” and nothing more. 
Youth courant is not of the Roman 
spirit. The providential genius that 
crushed and civilized the barbarous 
in men, did no less for literature. 
And romance is essentially barbaric 
and young. There is not a line in 
Latin literature from which rhetoric 
has not burnished away that fugi- 
tive glow we know as romance. Ro- 
mance is a spirit, not a literary 
form, a spirit that breathes upon 
what Galateas it will, and they take 
life. It flees the rod of discipline 
as Peter Pan fled back to Never- 
Never Land, nor has it visited the 
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majestic sadness of the “pathetic 
half-lines” or “the mightiest meas- 
ure ever moulded by the lips of 
man.” This is, of course, not 
Latin’s loss but literature’s gain. 
We can hardly expect the pipe 
organ to render “Humoresque.” 
Nevertheless, it is mysterious how 
the 4neid could have approached 
so near to the original without re- 
taking something of its fine rapture. 
For the Greek was subject to the 
same restrictions of versification 
and form. Yet through the one the 
dewy springs of romance have made 
their way, shunning the other. The 
history of Rome brims with ro- 
mance, but not its literature. 

That this quickening spirit, in so 
far as it is a heritage, is Greek, is 
never assumed in a discussion of 
the English Renaissance. Whether 
many would consider it admissible, 
I do not know. There is no extrin- 
sic proof for it, since the classics of 
both tongues were carried to Eng- 
land’s shores on one great wave at 
the fall of Constantinople, reaching 
them just in time to feed the fairly 
perfected printing press in a bus- 
tling island humming with eager in- 
terest in newly discovered worlds. 
But a reading of the two tongues is 
sufficient proof that the warm glow 
of the Greek could never survive the 
stern treatment of the language of 
the conquerors and lawgivers of the 
world. Add to this that Latin art 
is chiefly imitation, and there is but 
one conclusion, that the older lit- 
erature contains the life-giving ele- 
ment that goes so far toward ex- 
plaining that galaxy of genius which 
graced the Elizabethan age. 

From Chios to Avon, from Ilium 
to Arden, is a far leap of time and 
temperament, and yet one must feel 
that the next in whom resided Mer- 
lin’s plenitude of power is Shake- 
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speare. Could the gleam have 
settled upon a more unlikely head? 
An English Christian, perhaps 
Catholic, with little Latin and less 
Greek learning, separated by more 
than two thousand years from 
Hellas, how was it given to him to 
create a realm of gold in which the 
world might walk at ease “when in 
disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes?” He has given us a uni- 
verse, one, complete, golden. For 
the dignity and grace of complete- 
ness marked by unity of structure, 
“round and perfect as a star,” is 
necessary to a master of the golden 
art. 


Ill. 


We have said that romance is 
essentially barbaric. A barbarian, 
however, was originally merely one 
living beyond the frontiers of the 
ruling race. So when the brilliance 
of the first romantic period had 
passed, and the reign of classicism 
had returned to England, Pope 
looked out from his prim garden 
upon that teeming wildwood that 
was Shakespeare, and shuddered. 
Dryden, more aggressive or more 
tolerant, cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined Antony and Cleopatra within 
the proper lines of All For Love. 
Voltaire, in English exile, nosed the 
work of Shakespeare curiously, 
while a French high priest of the 
unities curtly dismissed him as “un 
barbare!” As for this judgment, it 
merely illustrates the justice of 
William Lyon Phelps’s remark in 
The Advance of the English Novel, 
“You can translate a work, but you 
cannot translate a style.” 

Had Shakespeare drunk of the 
Pierian springs whence Ben Jon- 
son and Bacon drew their passion 
for classicism, could he have de- 
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parted from his conscience so far 
as to give us A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream? Three other things would 
never have happened: a seacoast of 
Bohemia, a disregard of the unities, 
and that splendid train of some 
eight hundred captives which he 
has led along the Via Sacra of our 
literature: the English Juliets of 
Verona, English Violas and Olivias 
of Illyria, English Ophelias of Den- 
mark, English Perditas and Hermi- 
ones of Sicilia, English Hamlets, 
Petruchios, Antonys, and Antonios, 
English Ariels, Pucks, and Oberons, 
Bottoms, and _ Starvelings, and 
Snouts, English fairies and trades- 
men,—all perfectly at home in Eng- 
lish palace and landscape, discours- 
ing English thought in English 
idiom, English all. It would have 
been classical apostasy. He must 
have obeyed that austere small 


voice that bade him “Write d la 


régle or do not write.” Then we 
should have had a flawless plot or 
a few faultless lines such as, 


“Was this the face that launch’d a 
thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium?” 


and nothing more. The angel writ- 
ing in the book of gold would have 
written him as one who dearly loved 
the lords of Parnassus but not as 
one who loved his fellow man. 
Nevertheless, the son of the glov- 
er-woolen merchant-butcher-bailiff 


of Stratford had a master. That 
master was the well-belted bDour- 
geoisie that regally spat and smoked, 
and hooted or applauded in the 
pit of the Globe theater. He knew 
what plays had succeeded, what 
had failed, and why. He had him- 
self respiced weak plays that they 
might better please the public pal- 
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ate, the ultimate criterion. He 
was bound by no loyalties to tradi- 
tion. He had entered the sheep- 
fold not by the door of academic 
learning. He was an outlaw gifted 
beyond measure, who might serve 
any master, with none to mark or 
care. His early successes drew down 
the fire of Greene and a few budding 
satirists of the universities. 

Side by side with this man wrote 
the academes. None of them 
dreamed that they were producing 
permanent literature. The theater 
was banned, and playwriting not 
highly remunerative. When Ben 
Jonson dared to publish his col- 
lected plays, his act was regarded 
as an affront. Therefore, if in the 
plays of. this period there is real 
artistry, it is due solely to the sin- 
cerity of the artist, and if there is 
in them something less worthy, it 
is because the authors thought 
themselves writing only for the mob 
and the hour, and not for posterity. 
Each man offered what he would. 

Within the breasts of that per- 
spiring crowd of males that was the 
London play-going public, there 
dwelt, as now, a worse and a better 
self, a boy in never ending struggle 
with a beast. The dramatists chose 
one or the other. A reading of the 
plays of that period will reveal that, 
for the most part, the university 
wits fed the beast and that, for the 
most part, the unlettered apprentice 
cast his shield about the boy. He 
pictured a world complete in truth, 
and into such a world some filth 
must go. But no filth has entered 
that might have been easily avoided. 
There vice is vice and virtue is vir- 
tue. No ape is depicted as angel 
and no angel as an ape. This is a 
temperate judgment, I believe, of 
Shakespeare and his learned rivals. 
It makes one well content that Ox- 
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ford or Cambridge cannot claim 
him as its own,—‘“un barbare.” 

But how extend the charmed 
circle of romance to include Othello, 
Iago, Macbeth and his piteous 
queen, and Richard III.? With St. 
Augustine, “I cannot tell.” Merlin, 
or rather Prospero, has not revealed, 
nor has any wily Vivian wheedled 
from him, that secret of his art. 
But well within that circle they 
stand forever lighted by the same 
golden moon that shines on Romeo, 
and the Merchant, and the Queen- 
mother, and the poor, torn Jew, 
vividly human and incredibly real. 
Vividly human—perhaps that is the 
secret! Shakespeare has never 
drawn a monster. Even Caliban 
moons like an infatuate schoolboy 
over the drunken Stephano, the 
emancipating Bacchus. The hor- 
rors of Titus Andronicus are neither 
bad, human, nor Shakespeare’s 
probably. They are merely Grendel 
returned from his marsh for a 
bloody space. But only a very 
human being can be very bad, and 
only a very human being can catch 
and reflect perfectly the golden ro- 
mantic light. 

Popular thought has almost iden- 
tified Romance and Love. But we 
have also identified criticism with 
carping, with as little warrant. It 
cannot be true. If the whole wide 
realm of gold has shrunk to a pair 
of high-power eyes and fluttering 
pulses, then the nature of things 
has been changed. For example, 
the love element might be excised 
from most of Shakespeare’s plays 
and leave a good, round story of 
human interest with only a scar to 
mark the place of section. The 
notable exceptions are, of course, 
Romeo and Juliet and Antony and 
Cleopatra. The intertwining threads 
of war and chivalry, politics and in- 
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trigue, wit and humor, racial heart- 
burnings and the many shades of 
other passions, the world of nature, 
history, and sheer fancy, all form 
one strong cable of high poetry 
through which runs also love, as in 
life, a single, strong strand, im- 
portant but not all-essential. Even 
the overmastering love-theme of 
Romeo and Juliet must hold its own 
against the fascinations of servants 
that impress themselves like cam- 
eos, a matchless Mercutio, a hot- 
blood Tybalt, a Friar Laurence, and 
a seething feud against a magnifi- 
cent background of Venetian dream. 
This is more like a battle for dra- 
matic existence than a monopoly on 
our interest. Survival here calls for 
the sinews of world-centering love; 
it is no fit place for a Lord and Lady 
Languish of any age. Mere dal- 


liance finds smoother sailing in the 
barge that burns upon the sluggish 


waters of the Nile, where the pagan 
counterpart of the Verona story has 
its setting. Even here there are a 
few counterbalancing elements. By 
what magic this anteroom to the In- 
ferno is permitted to retain its lurid 
beauty while it is shorn of all dan- 
gerous appeal, is again Prospero’s 
secret. From the pen of another it 
would have spread destruction for 
a time and died. But it has lived 
with Dante and Vergil—Facilis 
descensus Averni. 


IV. 


Among acknowledged Merlins 
majores, there remain two, the 
adopted Dumas and our own Scott. 
Of the twelve hundred volumes 
which are said to bear the name of 
Alexandre Dumas, there is assured- 
ly much that is, materially at least, 
not his. But there is no mistaking 
his own: Monte Cristo, The Three 
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Musketeers, Twenty Years After, 
and all that center about the im- 
mortal three. The unbounded 
vitality of this man, who perspired 
as he wrote beside an open window 
in winter, reminds one irresistibly 
of the giant labors of Scott, who 
“broke the back of the day’s work 
before breakfast.” Both were lav- 
ishly generous, both realized vast 
sums from the sale of their works. 
But the comparison will limp no 
farther. 

Before considering Dumas further, 
let me anticipate an inquiry. What- 
ever may be the essence of romance, 
its purpose should be discoverable 
from its chief effects. For a pur- 
pose that must have, and a most 
vital purpose, unless the Creator 
made us wrongly, which has in it 
so much vitality. High romance al- 
ways inspires in the reader the 
burning desire to achieve noble 
things for the sake of some ideal. 
Chivalry is the master romance of 
the Christian Church. Romance as 
literature dates from the Crusades, 
which saw the birth of chivalry. 
When the mail-clad brute became a 
knight, Christ rode beside him, and 
mere bloodshed ended. That ro- 
mance is highest whose motive is 
highest. Consequently, we find at 
the very heart of the whole body 
of romantic literature as its highest 
expression, King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Table Round. The 
quest of the Holy Grail, which none 
but the pure of heart might find, 
that chalice in which, according to 
legend, the blood of Christ was 
caught as He hung on the cross, 
symbolized the struggle for the at- 
tainment of mystic union with 
Christ through self-conquest. This 
cycle, developed from the Morte 
d’Arthur of Malory, is the Testa- 
ment of the romance. Therefore, 
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the romancer is implicitly pledged 
by the very exercise of his art to 
inspire the heavy soul of his reader 
to dare the dread heights of self- 
conquest, to spring to the saddle for 
“The Wild Ride” sung by Louise 
Imogen Guiney: 


“I hear in my heart, I hear in its 
ominous pulses 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of 
invisible horses, 

All night in their stalls the impor- 
tunate pawing and neighing. 


“We spur to a land of no-name, out- 
racing the storm-wind; 

We leap to the infinite dark like 
sparks from the anvil. 


Thou leadest, O God! All’s well 


with Thy troopers that follow.” 


I say, “implicitly pledged.” For 
strong men say least of those things 
that lie nearest their hearts. The 
silence of perfect understanding 
graces the union of those bound by 
an oath of fealty to the King. What 
soul more knightly or more reticent, 
than a boy’s? Who would resent 
more keenly the insertion of a ser- 
mon in a tale of high adventure? 
He knows that between the lines of 
every high romance there is written 
the slogan in words of flame, “For 
the King!” But being himself a 
Galahad, he does not dream that 
the author may be a Lancelot or a 
Modred. For, always, the author 
is his hero by supereminence. 

But ripe experience and clearer 
vision come with the years. He dis- 
covers that the idols of boyhood 
were not really in quest of the Grail 
when so blithely and high he rode 
beside them through marsh and fen 
of circumstance, through forest of 
difficulty, and down the highroad 
of peril, to victory. For all the 
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glory of it, they were not of the 
King’s own men but only mercen- 
aries on booty bent. One by one 
he discards them. At Dumas his 
heart almost fails him as the splen- 
did three and their flashing captain 
rise up before him, the lealty of 
Athos, the lithe gallantry of Aramis, 
the stout heart of Porthos, and the 
fiery Gascon courage of D’Artagnan, 
the streets of Paris and the brave 
deeds wrought for the King against 
the men of Richelieu, the carefree 
days of want and the lush nights of 
plenty, the last heart-shaking ride 
to save the harassed Queen,—but 
not one fugitive gleam of the Grail! 
Nor in the tale of Edmond Dantés 
and his princely vengeance after 
Chateau D’If. It is hard to believe 
that this master Merlin is nothing 
more, but the fact is plain to mature 
eyes. The incomparable Dumas 
series is splendid, vibrant, glamor- 


ous, fighting, wooing, jesting, dar- 
ing flesh, and nothing more. It 
urges to nothing higher than the 
Paris of the late sixteenth century. 


Dumas is a Merlin. He is not a 
Prospero. 

Walter Scott’s master romance is 
Walter Scott. The man is almost 
incredible. In all literature there is 
no figure which so merits the 
epithet of “princely.” He is kalos 
k’agathos of the Greeks. A perfect 
democrat of high birth, a ripe 
scholar in love with nature and 
sport, a country squire and a cour- 
teous gentleman, born to wealth 
and winning a fortune by un- 
matched genius, finally, having 
neglected money throughout his 
life, he shortens his last years by 
titanic labors to discharge a debt 
another should have undertaken. 
One kingly touch remains. It is the 
highbred grace with which he 
yielded the field of verse to the 
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brilliant young Byron and then con- 
quered a province in which his 
fame has never been eclipsed. This 
is the picture of a king among men. 

None have taught youth to follow 
the Grail more effectively than has 
Scott. We are best taught by the 
representation of types as models. 
This prose Shakespeare is a master 
of type, though he neglects analysis. 
He is dramatic in method. In his 
Rowenas and Ivanhoes, composite 
photographs of all the womanly 
women and all the knightly men 
that have thronged the ages, we 
are not distracted from the main 
business of learning by those in- 
timate details that would make 
them more highly vivid individuals 
whom none would dare imitate, or 
less extensive types whom none but 
a few could imitate successfully, 
but we are drawn to them as to the 
cultured individuals of real life 
who have carefully trained away 
every mannerism and eccentricity, 
and present the flawless exterior 
of the ideal lady, gentleman, scholar, 
actor, soldier. The same treatment 
is applied to their conversation. 
Both are rescued from _ being 
“Gothic” by the marvelous ease and 
freedom from affectation that was 
the man’s gift in life. 

Into this round, perfect world, 
Scott crowded first the picturesque 
folk of his own Highlands, then cen- 
tral figures of Scotch and English 
history, and later some from Euro- 
pean history. No master ever gave 
greater freedom to his pupils than 
this inventor of the historical ro- 
mance. He seems to say, “Do what 
you will with the facts of history, 
but make no lion whine, no jackal 
roar.” Always true to his reading 
of history, it is regrettable that his 
reading is not always true. His 
Friar Tucks and Front de Beeufs do 
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not adequately represent the medi- 
eval Church. It is a slip, probably 
due to overwhelming haste, that 
causes the Black Knight to arrive 
at the castle of Athelstane seven 
days earlier than his departure from 
the field of tourney. However, these 
and other sins of the head do not 
mitigate the fact that this Prospero 
of prose had a breadth of vision, a 
nobility of soul, and a loftiness of 
ideal, that mark him of the Table 
Round, a seeker of the Grail, who 
need not fear the vengeance of the 
boy grown man. 


V. 


We have a number of lesser Mer- 
lins. We have Keats and Coleridge, 
Tennyson and Stevenson and Barrie, 
and a host of others, magicians 
within limited domains. There does 
not exist a clearer glimpse into the 


world of faéry than is given in “On 


First Looking Into Chapman’s 
Homer.” If ever man knew what 
romance is, that man was Keats 
when he penned those lines. He 
has told it to us as well as he could. 
Had not the love of sheer beauty 
crowded from his soul that all- 
embracing sympathy so necessary 
to the creation of a golden, human 
world, we might have had a won- 
drous Kohinoor of life, instead of a 
single brilliant facet. We are 
grateful for Keats, but beauty is not 
all. It makes a poor philosophy and 
a worse religion. Coleridge, too, 
made a fair beginning. The intense 
blue-silver sheen of “The Ancient 
Mariner” resembles the weird set- 
ting of an extravaganza, an ex- 
quisite, wee, little world. 

There is in the genius of Tenny- 
son a certain sturdy, broad-shoul- 
dered quality that endows the vol- 
ume of his work with the air of com- 
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pleteness. The pellucid gold of a 
glorious summer day is over that 
curious intermingling of the ro- 
mantic and the real, a gentle knight 
in the garb of the late nineties. The 
pendulum had not yet completed its 
arc between the age of Wordsworth 
and our own. Human outlines ap- 
pear in the figures of Arthur’s 
court, but it is a court and only half 
a world. His witchery of words and 
nameless graces of thought and 
verse suggest Arion beside en- 
chanted shores at sunset and alone. 
But for purposes of effective ro- 
mance we would have wished for 
him more of the élan of Browning 
or Byron, more of the courage of 
Shakespeare, who did not fear to 
expose his torch to the whistling 
gales of reality. He seems chary 
of coming td handgrips with the 
ugly facts of life and releasing by 
his wizardry the imprisoned prin- 
cesses of beauty and truth. Nothing 
is more real than the materials of 
romance. He is a Merlin if you will, 
but hardly of an ample, spacious 
realm. 

Treasure Island is enough to 
mark Stevenson as a follower of the 
Gleam and seeker of the Grail. He 
loved and lived romance. He quiv- 
ered with that eagerness that Tenny- 
son lacked, the utter giving of him- 
self to the work of creation from 
existing materials. But he realized 
his own limitations. The romancer 
is no “sedulous ape” as a rule. He 
springs fully accoutered from the 
head of nature and lands in the 
pose of Mercury in full flight, or 
not at all. Stevenson labored 
mightily and won immortality as a 
master of romance who sank be- 
neath the task of completion. 

The modern Merlins are interest- 
ing in the light of the masters. The 
world has grown apace since Shake- 
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speare’s day. Completeness has be- 
come impossible. This is merely a 
literary exigency of the age. Time 
was when the wizard’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling could body forth the 
known world in a life-work, but no 
longer. Our presses have turned 
too rapidly since the Renaissance. 
We are all small specialists labor- 
ing on the walls of time, each doing 
his assigned bit, and that bit small. 
And so we have Tarkington of the 
Middle West, O. Henry of the high 
lights of American life, Churchill of 
American history, McCutcheon and 
Hope of the far-away kingdoms, 
Sienkiewicz of the Russias, Farnol 
of the open road, Locke of the im- 
possible, plausible princes, Conan 
Doyle of the London crime world, 
and Raphael Sabatini. The very 


fact that they can be tagged so neat- 
ly is proof that they are lesser 
monarchs, however potent, within 


their restricted domains. 
Intrinsically, Sienkiewicz, in the 
Curtin translations, is a dangerous 
rival of Dumas. Furthermore, there 
is in the Polish novelist a spiritual 
appeai that Dumas lacks. But we 
know French history much better 
by reason of its close connection 
with the English, than we know the 
country, scenes, and _ characters 
Sienkiewicz treats. To most of us 
the land east of the Dnieper is well 
summed up in the idea of “vasts.” 
Like Carlyle’s History of the French 
Revolution, Pan Michael, With Fire 
and Sword, and The Deluge, are 
better appreciated for a_ great 
amount of preparatory reading. 
The rapid, well woven story, the 
vivid style, and the photographic 
portraiture, will not save us from 
that gradual loss of self-respect 
wrought by the consciousness that 
we do not know really where Lithu- 
ania ‘is or was, how Poland lost in- 
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dependence, or what a “kibitka”’ is. 
Once the ghosts of local geography, 
racial cleavage, and past history are 
laid, Sienkiewicz is not more difficult 
to enjoy than is Churchill, whose 
plots are almost as widely flung, and 
whose works call for a much more 
intimate grasp of contemporaneous 
political and historical conditions 
and causes. Few historical ro- 
mances are more truly historical 
than his. The novelist is almost 
absorbed in the historian at times. 
It is his sure selection of dramatic 
incident and the cumulative effect 
of added detail that make him the 
compelling narrator from whose 
spell we cannot finally escape. He 
has done us a great service. He has 
depicted the best in American his- 
tory for imitation and the worst for 
avoidance. 

Whatever else be said of Booth 
Tarkington, and it might easily be 
maintained that he is our novelist, 
the truest exponent of America in 
fiction, he is “vowed to the riding.” 
Like most of us, he would smile at 
“Round Table talk.” Nevertheless, 
it is the gleam of the Grail through 
all his work that has won us, heart 
and soul. Seldom have the ideals 
of chivalry been translated so grace- 
fully to a rushing age. He has never 
made the mistake of presenting 
them raw, as the réle and garb of 
“IT hight Sir Lan-ce-lot” were thrust 
upon the squirming Penrod. But 
the wine of humor and oil of fel- 
lowship he pours into the gaping, 
neglected wounds of childhood and 
adolescence, the aura of worth he 
somehow manages to cast about 
the figure of gray failure, the deft 
touches by which he portrays the 
cad, the snob, and the prig, and 
the silver of his trumpet sounding 
the rally about the clean and the 
true in womanhood, are more than 
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mail, and couchant 
lance. 

A seeker of American romance in 
cross-section will find complete rest 
in O. Henry. If Tarkington is 
knight, O. Henry is the king’s jon- 
gleur. He has given us a strange 
pageantry of captains of industry 
and adventure, waitresses, lovers, 
tramps, cowboys, gilded _idlers, 
freckled boys, and lost dogs. His 
vocabulary is drawn from every art 
and author, his art from none. He 
seems to shun the romantic in mat- 
ter as he shuns the realistic in treat- 
ment. In his alembic all turns gold. 
The stereotyped and the expected 
in plot and phrase is anathema to 
him. He is to lovers of literature a 
light and to formalists, a stumbling 
block. Is he a Merlin or merely a 
jongleur? Subject to the correction 
of time, I should say the former. 
For the man who could found a 


and plume, 


realm setting up as its cornerposts 
four such tales as “The Roads of 


Destiny,” “The Ransom of Red 
Chief,” “The Third Ingredient,” 
and “The Gift of the Magi,” with a 
goodly land between, must have had 
a keen appreciation of the best in 
human nature and a firm faith in 
silver linings. 


VI. 


I realize that to require the in- 
spirational element as an essential 
of high romance is to arouse sleep- 
ing dogs. Is moral beauty also an 
essential in high poetry? Must the 
novel and the drama do more than 
merely entertain? Has the pulpit 
extended its province? Really, I am 
only prepared to point out certain 
considerations that loom large. 
First, a perfect poem must ap- 
proximate the sum total of all pos- 
sible beauty. Shall we say that the 
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parts are physical, intellectual, and 
moral beauty, that is, form, thought, 
and efficacious influence for a bet- 
ter course of action, morally speak- 
ing? Not even the simplicity of 
high poetry is beyond that degree 
of composition, surely. It is pos- 
sible for a poem to have one, two, 
or all of these parts. By analogy, 
a tiger has the first, a pagan and 
profligate Alcibiades is said to have 
had the first and second, and we 
may picture St. John the Evangelist 
as having all three in a rather high 
degree. In fact, Poe’s “Raven” has 
beauty of form alone, as has all of 
Swinburne’s verse; the “Ode On 
Intimations of Immortality” adds 
beauty of thought to melody of ex- 
pression; and the “Hound of 
Heaven” combines both with a 
spiritual motif in a startling degree. 
“The Raven” plays almost solely on 
the sense of melodious rhythm; the 
dearth of thought is scrupulous. 
The delicately varied structure of 
the “Ode” and its harmonious surge 
of numberless cadent melodies as 
perfectly controlled as a symphony 
orchestra under a master’s direc- 
tion, combine with a wealth of beau- 
tiful but pale, pantheistic thought 
to charm the mind and lull the will 
to sleep. “The Hound of Heaven” 
sweeps away captive mind and 
sense on the powerful wings of a 
tremendous and original truth to 
the heights of spiritual desire, while 
its lyric qualities are unsurpassed. 
Shelley has nothing equal to the 
“Hound of Heaven” in the quality 
of high song. I should say that 
poetry, genuine poetry, is easily at- 
tainable without moral appeal, but 
no singer ever attained the actual 
heights unaided by moral appeal for 
much the same reason that sixty- 
six and two-thirds cents is not as 
much money as one dollar, or that 
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earth and ocean are not as much 
world as earth, ocean, and clear 
blue sky. 

As for the novel and the drama, 
the case is not much different. Their 
sole artistic purpose is entertain- 
ment. But can that quality be 
present in the greatest possible de- 
gree without the quality of inspira- 
tion? Experience is against it. The 
simple fact is that Boccaccio, Bal- 
zac, George Sand, the Elizabethan 
dramatists — save Shakespeare — 
Congreve, and others like them, are 
printed and sold as furniture for 
libraries, are nosed by curious 
youth, and are not read, except for 
historical interest. And yet there 
is undoubtedly in them a genius 
than won a wide first reading. 
Dramatic revivals of that kind of 
literature are never seen. Its 
authors have become symbols and 
landmarks perpetuated by our all- 
embracing reverence for the past. 
For let characters be as fascinating, 
the rapid succession of interlocking 
events pictured graphically against 
a gorgeous background as breath- 
less as they will, we do not, unless 
we find there the waters of renewed 
faith in self and God, return to 
them with a sigh of real delight. 
And the quality of perennial appeal 
is a criterion of good art. To enter- 
tain for more than a generation, a 
work must do more than entertain; 
it must nourish. 

Wherever the truth may lie with 
regard to these two questions, there 
can hardly be any reasonable fear 
of the encroachment of the pulpit 
on the province of literature. The 
pulpit is fighting grimly to defend 
the capital city of what was once a 
fair kingdom. Our unchartered 
university of manners, modes, and 
morals is now the nove), the drama, 
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and the movie. Whether they 
should do more than entertain or 
not, the fact is that they do vastly 
more. They mightily influence con- 
duct and mold ideals, and none 
more potent than these same Mer- 
lins. There is that in the golden 
art of high romance that can wake 
the lion in the soul of a Bunker 
Bean. It can “send a hero to do a 
hero’s deed.” It can send youth 
singing home beneath the stars to 
plan surpassing days and deeds for 
the King. It can recall to stodgy 
middle age forgotten ideals and set 
it to work polishing rusted armor 
and mending tattered standards. It 
can bring age to the battlements to 
be an inspiration to fainting youth. 
It can also set youth to play hide- 
and-seek with the law and author- 
ity, or place at life’s end the line, 
“And they read no more in the book 
that day.” 

Really I think Merlin has a tre- 
mendous responsibility. He is no 
longer the careless troubadour sing- 
ing the songs of chance and the 
hour. He is the counselor of youth 
to a great degree. As such, he can 
hardly shrug off the burdens and re- 
tain the glory, of his office. It is his 
office to translate chivalry into the 
terms of his day and age that it may 
not perish from the earth. For 
medievalism will no longer serve, 
and it gives wrong notions of true 
romance to our Miniver Cheevys. 


“He mourned Romance, now on the 
town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 


“Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 
Scratched his head and kept on 
thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 
And kept on drinking.” 
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By SeEumas MACMANUWs. 


O one who didn’t know could 
dream that it was a man’s 
work. 

Built high upon the clean swept 
hearth, the big turf fire blazed 
brightly. Bright as a new pin was 
the kitchen floor; and clean, and 
neat, and in its own place, every 
stool and chair. And the dancing, 
bounding blaze was reflected from 
every shining bow! and plate on the 
sanded _ white-scrubbed dresser. 
With whitest linen and finest delf, 
and foods the choicest, the table was 
spread. 

In its neatest days—in Shiela’s 
days—the kitchen had never been 
neater or sweeter. To-night it was 
all the work of Denis’s own hand— 
and heart, it might be said. 

For it was November’s first 
night—the night of the Souls. Rev- 
erence for the night, and reverent 
welcome for the homesick souls 
who came to fill their hungering 
hearts by the home hearth on this 
one night of all the three hundred 
and sixty-five, was deep rooted in 
Denis. 

On All Souls’ night, he used to 
watch his mother, before retiring, 
tidy the house and sweep the hearth, 
and pile the fire and leave the seats 
ranged round it for Them. And 
when, at length, his mother went 
to join the shadowy company, and 

1According to an old Irish tradition, on All 
Souls’ Night—November first—the souls of the 
dead return to their earthly homes again. 
And it is the custom for every good Irish 
mother, before retiring that night, to leave 
the house tidied, a big fire burning bright, 


with chairs placed round it, and a well-spread 
table, as sign of welcome to the wanderers. 


Shiela came to take her place here, 
she, just as faithfully and as rev- 
erently, left her house in order, and 
the table spread, and welcome wait- 
ing for Them—as her own mother 
had taught her—as every mother 
did. And as, oh, woe! his Shiela, 
too, went into the darkness—a year 
ago, the duty now fell on himself. 

And faithfully he did it. Did it 
all the more thoroughly in order 
that She, seeing, might be pleased. 
She was herself the soul of neat- 
ness—and happy it would send her 
back to heaven again, seeing that he 
faithfully followed her example. 

She was the soul of neatness! 
Ah, sure Shiela was the soul of 
every virtue. In modesty, in good- 
ness, in lovingness, and in ability 
to do better than anyone else any- 
thing ever she put her hand to, her 
match, he knew, was not to be met 
between the four seas of Ireland. 
A better, more virtuous, more up- 
right woman than she, had never 
walked the world. Her love, her 
care, her tenderness, so lavishly be- 
stowed on his unworthy self and on 
all the world, were beyond express- 
ing. 

And the children! Oh, the chil- 
dren! Blue-eyed Eileen, Maeve the 
yellow-haired, and Patsy Og, the 
vein of her heart! He must take 
a peep at them to make sure they 
were as She would wish to see 
them—as he would wish Her to see 
them. 

On tiptoes, he stole to their door, 
noiselessly opened it, and peered in. 
The candle he had left burning for 
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company’s sake, showed the three 
of them soundly sleeping the sleep 
of the happy. Eileen, the blue-eyed, 
next the stock, Maeve, the yellow- 
haired by the wall, and in the mid- 
dle, the vein of Shiela’s heart, the 
tousle-haired Patsy Og—with a 
bare, protecting arm of Eileen 
thrown over him. A look of loving 
care sweetened the features of 
Eileen. In her dreams, his yellow- 
haired darling smiled, while Patsy 
Og’s young face displayed just the 
healthy indifferent look of the one 
for whom the world went round. 
Yes, the sight of them would surely 
gladden Her this holy night. 

They were her last thought. In 
them her soul was wrapped. It was 
the quitting of them that made her 
going so very hard. “Denis, a stor 


mo chree,” she had said, “marry 
again you must, for the children’s 


sake. They are soft, and young, 
and need a mother’s hand to lead 
them. Marry then, Denis,” she said, 
“as soon as you can find the fit 
one—the loving mother one and the 
one whose kindly heart will care 
for you and them. You, Denis, I 
can trust to put the proper mother 
over my darlings.” 

And she had warned him against 
only one. Ah, that was now the 
sting. It was against Kitty Moran 
she had warned him. Kitty Moran, 
whom to-night he was to ask in 
marriage. With woman’s intuition, 
she had felt that Kitty would try 
her arts on this simple loving man 
whom she was leaving unprotected. 
And she said that while Kitty would 
not be far from the best wife for 
him, she’d be an unkind mother to 
another woman’s children. “And if 
in my grave, I thought you or they 
were unhappy, I should weep,” she 
said, “under the roots of the green 
sod.” 
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He shook his head at the turf 
blaze—for he had come back to his 
seat by the fireside again—sadly 
shook his head recalling this—if 
that could be recalling, which had 
been unceasingly in his mind for 
weary weeks gone. 

“Marry any woman but Kitty 
Moran! Any woman but Kitty!” 
And here was he, on the Night of 
the Souls, waiting the coming of his 
friend, Thomas Hegarty (who 
should have come last night) ,—wait- 
ing his friend’s coming to accom- 
pany him to Mathew Moran’s—for 
the asking of the one woman in all 
the world that She, dying, had 
solemnly warned him against! 

But ah, he couldn’t help it! He 
had meant to mind the warning— 
meant that no power in the world 
should make him, no blandishments 
induce him, to disregard the dying 
wish of Her, the dearest the world 
had ever held. Besides, his own 
choice could never have fallen on 
Kitty. With all her outside show, 
he had more than once caught 
Kitty unawares, in dirty dress, and 
with pigs roaming her kitchen floor. 
And with all Kitty’s show of sweet- 
ness, he found her one time, cruelly 
whipping a child—her orphaned 
niece. These and other things had 
let in light for him on Kitty’s char- 
acter, so that—even without his dy- 
ing wife’s warning—he would have 
said if there were no other woman 
in the wide world, Kitty Moran to 
mother his children, he would never 
have. 

Little he knew, simple man, the 
ways of a woman with a wish and a 
will! He couldn’t find it in his 
heart to reject the offers of a wom- 
an’s help in needed places, which 
Kitty, in the kindest, most disinter- 
ested manner, put in his way. He 
couldn’t hurt her feelings by reject- 
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ing them. And, after all, milking 
the cows morning and evening, and 
dressing the children for Mass on 
Sundays, gave her no opportunity 
for harm. Little he knew, simple 
man! Very soon, in the kindliest, 
most unobtrusive way, she was do- 
ing little personal things for him- 
self. Still more and more—but so 
gradually that he grew not alarmed. 

Till he woke up one day to find 
himself bound hand and foot, and 
gagged, under Kitty Moran’s spells. 

The wiser man in him rebelled 
and struggled sore. But the indul- 
gent man in him kept saying that 
Kitty was his fate, and the fighting 
of fate was vain. And, after a 
couple of months, the wiser man 
was completely vanquished. “May- 
be it isn’t wise and maybe it isn’t 
good—either for the children or 
myself—to marry Kitty Moran. 
But, be it bad or be it mad, marry 


her I must. And with heaven’s help 
it’ll all come right in the end any- 


how.” Thus he tried hard, then, to 
quiet his conscience. 

“What’s the matter that Thomas 
isn’t here, anyhow?” Denis asked 
aloud, addressing the bright danc- 
ing turf blaze. His friend Thomas, 
from the Strath Uachtar Glen, 
whom he had served in a similar 
case, was crossing the mountain to 
accompany him on the formal mis- 
sion of asking her father for Kitty. 
On yester day the thing was to have 
been done; but a storm came down 
on the hills so that no one could 
cross over. All this evening he was 
waiting Thomas. “What’s the mat- 
ter that Thomas isn’t here, any- 
how?” he repeated again, looking at 
the fire rather drowsily—for, to cir- 
cumvent an upbraiding voice with- 
in, he wanted to have the thing over 
and done with. When the match 
was settled, and past the possibility 
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of honorable retreat, he was sure 
the annoying voice would be stifled. 
Just now, there was a troublesome 
whisper in his heart, “The chil- 
dren are happy this night. If you 
marry Kitty Moran, how will it be 
with your three darlings—Shiela’s 
three darlings—this night twelve- 
month?” 

Ah! be still, be still! 
heaven’s help, all will be well! 

A twelvemonth from now? I 
wonder! I wonder! Ach! All will 
be well—be well with heaven’s 
help! 


With 


* * * 


It is All Souls’ Night once more. 
Denis is sitting by the fire again— 
alone. For though he has Kitty 
Moran to wife now, she isn’t here 
to-night. She went over the hill to 
a dance. Kitty was always fond of 
gayety and merry gatherings. Denis 
is alone—sitting by the fireside. 
And the hour is late—They will soon 
be here. He has done his best to 
brighten and tidy things for Them. 
But, his best looks none too good. 
He has a big, bright, clear fire burn- 
ing, and the hearth neatly swept, 
and a nice table spread. But the 
house is untidy. He can’t help it. 
The floor is unclean. The chairs 
and stools are dirty. On the un- 
scrubbed dresser, the delf doesn’t 
shine as it used to do. The merry 
blaze is not seeing itself in the 
plates and bowls as was its wont. 
There’s a neglected saddening look 
about everything. After resting his 
eye for a while upon the depressing 
picture, he shakes his head at the 
turf blaze and sighs wearily. 

He gets up and goes to the room 
to find if all is well with his three 
darlings. They are asleep—under 
a soiled, and tattered quilt. They 
are so changed from what they had 
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been! They look haggard. And 
they look frightened. They are 
huddled together in a sort of fear- 
ful sleep. Eileen the blue-eyed, at 
the stock, the yellow-haired Maeve 
next the wall, and Patsy Og, the 
darling of his mother’s heart, pro- 
tected between. Their hair is dis- 
heveled, their thin faces smeared. 
In the sleep of these innocents, 
Denis sees, Sorrow has come out 
from their souls to sit upon their 
countenances—where only Happi- 
ness should sit—where only Hap- 
piness used to sit before. 

The withers of his heart are 
wrung. Denis pulls up on the chil- 
dren the soiled and ragged quilt 
which is intended to give them poor 
covering. Under warm blankets 
they used to lie—and a pretty patch- 
work quilt made by Her hand, sweet 
and clean enough to cover the king’s 
children. 


With a heavy 
away, but of a sudden stops be- 


sigh he turns 


wildered! In the doorway She 
passes him—unseeing. He wants to 
cry out—to speak to her—but his 
tongue refuses to say the words he 
longs to say. 

His fascinated eyes follow her. 
She glides swiftly to the bed, bends 
low above the little sleepers—and 
passionately kisses them. The kiss 
awakes them. The three sit up in 
bed, stretching their thin little arms 
to the mother arms that go out to 
meet them. Shiela is hugging the 
three of them to her bosom. They 
are crying piteously. The sobbing 
of Shiela, bent over them, is quite 
soundless. But it is deep—soul- 
stirring! And Denis thinks the 
cabin is throbbing in sympathy. 

“Mother! Mother! Mother!” came 
their smothered piteous cry against 
her breast. 

“O children of my heart! Joys of 
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my heart! What has happened to 
you? What has come over you?” 

“Mother! Mother! Mother!” came 
their smothered cries again, “Where 
have you been? Oh, where have 
you been? Why did you go away 
and leave your own little ones? 
Why did you go, Mother, why did 
you go?” And their little voices 
were pitiful to hear. 

“Ochon! Ochon!” was all she re- 
plied, as she rocked the little sitting 
figures back and forth on the bed. 

“Why did you leave us, Mother 
darling? Where were you all this 
time, oh, where were you? Why 
were you so cruel, Mother?” 

Patsy Og, the bright vein of her 
heart, she has gathered alone into 
her arms now. And she is sitting 
on the bedside. Eileen, the blue- 
eyed, is huddled close at her right 
side, and Maeve of the yellow hair, 
at her left. They are huddling very, 
very close. They are holding to her 
dress and looking up to her face 
with piteous appeal. 

“Sure you won’t leave us again, 
Mother?” they say. “Sure you won’t 
be so cruel as to go away from us 
any more?” 

And when She took an arm from 
around Patsy Og, the bright vein of 
her heart, to fold it around the yel- 
low-haired Maeve, her soul’s white 
love, the little one suddenly drew 
away, frightened. “Oh, don’t strike 
me, don’t strike me any more!” she 
cried. But then, remembering,— 
“Oh, I forgot, I forgot! You never 
strike us. I thought it was the new 
mother lifting her arm.” 

And Eileen, raising tear-filled 
blue eyes to Her, whose pride and 
soul’s delight she had been, asked 
pleadingly, “Mother dear, won’t you 
make us some new clothes, for 
when we go out herding cows before 
breakfast in the cold early morning, 
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the wind blows through the holes in 
our dresses and makes us shiver, 
and the frost bites our bare feet.” 

Above the blue-eyed Eileen the 
mother bent and dropped heart- 
warm tears upon the black head. 

And then Patsy Og, the vein of 
her heart, cried, “I’m hungry, 
Mother! I’m very hungry. Do you 
remember the little fadge you used 
to bake for Patsy while the pan was 
warming for the big cake? I want 
a bit of bread, Mother.” 

Shiela again encircled Patsy Og 
with both her arms and hugged him 
close, close to her bosom. 

“There’s no one to sing us bal- 
lads, before the fire at _ night, 
Mother, since you went away, and 
no one to tell us stories, going to 
sleep,” wailed Eileen with the blue 


eyes. 
“No one tells us of the fairies, and 
no one teaches us our prayers, 


Mother dear,” said the yellow- 
haired Maeve. 

But Patsy Og said, “I want bread, 
Mother. I’m hungry, Mother.” 

“We are always hungry now, 
Mother,” Eileen said. 

Gathering all three close to her, 
she crooned to them one of the old 
Irish airs that had so often soothed 
them—and quickly soothed them 
now again. Then she washed their 
faces and she combed their hair— 
crooning to them, as she did so in 
the old, old way, and holding them 
quiet and fascinated. Soon, she 
had them neat, and clean, and 
bright as they used to be, and with 
lights in their eyes, and smiles on 
their pitiful faces again, and play- 
fulness in their hearts. She settled 
them in bed once more, pulled over 
them and smoothed out the ragged 
covering, patted them, quieted 
them, and kissed them, and crooned 
them into slumber. 
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Then she lifted clasped hands 
and turned up tear-filled eyes and, 
without uttering one sound, pleaded 
with God. And Denis, in anguish, 
cried in his soul, “If it could be un- 
done! Ah! if it only could be un- 
done!” 

Finally, bending over the sleep- 
ing little ones, she kissed them pas- 
sionately and, turning from them, 
heaved a sad sigh and glided to- 
ward the door. To Denis, as she 
passed, she gave one glance of 
poignant, loving sorrow that buried 
itself like a sword in his soul. And 
then she went out. 


* * * 


A whirl of cold November night 
air swept in, making Denis shiver 
and—strangely—the door slammed 
after Shiela with such suddenness 
that it made Denis jump. 

“Och, but its the chilly brutal 
night, that’s in it,” said Thomas 
Hegarty, coming in. “Is it sleeping 
over the fire you are, Denis? I’m 
dead sorry the storm held me from 
crossin’ the mountains yesterday, 
and sorrier still that I’m four hours 
after my time this night. But the 
Ainey River is in terrific flood, and 
couldn’t be forded by man or 
beast—leavin’ me to go twelve miles 
round for the bridge. I suppose I’m 
so late that we'll have to leave off 
the asking of Kitty Moran, again, 
till to-morrow night.” 

Denis, slowly rising up from the 
straw-bottomed arm chair in which 
he found himself sitting by the fire- 
side, looked at Thomas for a little 
while, dazedly. Then, seeming to 
recover himself, he welcomed 
him with a warm handshake 
and pushed him into the chair from 
which he, himself, had arisen. “Sit 
down, Thomas! Sit down and rest 
you. It’s no harm your being late. 
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I want to tell you that I have eyes was giving way to that look 
been ... have been... have been of joy appropriate to one contem- 
thinking things over by the fire plating marriage. “And,” Denis 
here, and...” Thomas saw that concluded, to Thomas’s amazement, 
the dazed look (which it had “I have changed my mind about 
bothered him to see) in Denis’s marrying—just yet.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
(M. C.) 


By ANNA McCuureE SHOLL. 


How long ago your faint smile through the dusk, 
At our too bitter fears; 

How long ago, the child-look towards the light, 
How long ago our tears! 


Eternity holds nothing of our grief, 
And you who walk the skies, 

Know neither night nor winter in that dawn 
Of full and glad surprise. 





CONDUCT AND CHARACTER BUILDING. 
By Sister Mary, I.H.M. 


HE method of science—the 

method of observation and ex- 
periment—has revolutionized the 
life of man in the modern era. 
Genetic psychology, a comparatively 
new branch of science, has built up 
by this method, within our lifetime, 
a body of detailed knowledge re- 
lated to the physical and mental de- 
velopment of the human child. The 
same method has been used also in 
the gathering of detailed data in the 
field of moral development. It is on 
the solid basis of such empirical 
material that The Young Folks 
Treasury’ with its splendid key, 
The Mother’s Book, has been or- 


ganized. 

The Young Folks 
series of twelve volumes, is indeed 
a treasury of the world’s knowledge. 
The material selected for these vol- 


Treasury, a 


umes is drawn from excellent 
sources, while the breadth of matter 
represented seems to have ex- 
hausted the whole field of knowl- 
edge. There is a volume, Child- 
hood’s Favorites and Fairy Stories; 
three volumes of myths, legends, 
and animal stories; a volume of nat- 
ural history, and another of music 
and art, both beautifully illustrated; 
a volume of biography of famous 
men and women (predominantly 
American) ; a volume of science, in- 
ventions, and plant life; one called 


1The Young Folks Treasury. Edited by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Edward E. Hale, and 
William B. Forbush. 12 vols.; The Teacher- 
Parent Guide te Character Building (The 
Mother’s Book). Edited by Caroline B. Bur- 
rell and William B. Forbush; A Chart of 
Suggestions in Child-Training; Childhood Year 
by Year. New York: The University Society, 
Inc. $49.50. 


Golden Hours with the Poets; and 
finally a volume, the Jdeal Home, 
worthy of special comment. With 
the exception of the volume last 
named this set of books in itself 
does not differ greatly from the 
other compilations of valuable 
knowledge prepared for the home 
or school library. However, the 
principle on which the selection has 
been made and The Mother’s Book 
which explains both principle and 
selection, give these volumes a 
value far above that of other young 
folks’ library series that have come 
to the writer’s attention. It is to 
The Mother’s Book, therefore, that 
the consideration of our readers is 
earnestly called, for we feel it is a 
unique achievement and one which 
will profit greatly the Catholic par- 
ent and teacher. 

The Mother’s Book has for its 
purpose the development of sound 
character in the American child. It 
recognizes that such development is 
threefold: the body must be 
healthy; the mind, enlightened; the 
moral life sound. It presents sys- 
tematically the natural basis for 
this threefold development, and 
elaborates through suggestive plans, 
inspiring essays, and concrete data 
the ways and means whereby such 
development may be aided. The 
end—the formation of sound char- 
acter in the American child—is to 
be attained through an intelligent 
application of conclusions based on 
data gathered on the problem of 
child development, and reduced in 
this book to a systematic and usable 
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form. The end in view is, of course, 
one that the human race has ever 
held as an ideal. It is the method 
that is new and worthy of careful 
examination on the part of parents 
and teachers. The writer feels no 
hesitation in recommending The 
Mother’s Book as a work that must 
prove an inspiration and a concrete 
help to any earnest director of child 
development, in the home, in the 
school, or elsewhere. 

Before passing to a detailed ap- 
praisal of The Mother’s Book, it 
will be well to relate the book to our 
view, as Catholics, of moral develop- 
ment and religious training. The 
editors of the work have realized 
fully the importance of moral train- 
ing in the development of character 
in the child. To a comparatively 


slight degree, they have given con- 
sideration to the importance of the 


religious development of the child. 
This is undoubtedly due to the at- 
tempt to make the work nonsec- 
tarian and, therefore, broader in its 
appeal. Certainly had they done 
otherwise the book would have 
taken on the tone of a non-Catholic 
work and thus have lost completely 
its power of profiting our readers. 
The reader will find little mate- 
rial of a religious nature, therefore, 
and that little is sound except in 
a few points that will be noted 
later. 

The moral tone of the book, 
moreover, is definitely Christian in 
principle, although the virtues as 
treated are merely natural virtues. 
The difference as the reader is 
aware is largely one of motive. Our 
children must be noble men and 
women, strong characters. But we 
can never hold this desirable as an 
end in itself whether for the indi- 
vidual’s benefit or that of society. 
Our children must be noble and 
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strong as a means to the end of 
their creation—to know, love, and 
serve God in this world and to be 
happy with Him forever in the next. 
Occasionally a suggestion of this 
supernatural ideal flashes into one 
or another of the articles in The 
Mother’s Book, but in general, the 
tone is that of natural, not super- 
natural morality. Nevertheless, as 
it is always true that Christian vir- 
tue, which is supernatural virtue, 
must rest on natural virtue, The 
Mother's Book loses none of its 
value for our reader. The point we 
would emphasize is not that this 
splendid key book gives us anything 
that we do not want, but rather that 
it gives us only the foundation of 
what we want. The Catholic parent 
or teacher, as has been stated 
previously, cannot but find inspira- 
tion and help in this well prepared 
work, but the Catholic child must 
have the ideal, here set forth, super- 
naturalized, before it will make of 
him an ideal citizen. The Catholic 
adult we feel sure, imbued with the 
spirit of the supernatural, will be 
able to transmute readily this prac- 
tical and systematic treatment of 
natural morality into an equally 
practical and systematic plan for 
the development of Christian or su- 
pernatural virtue. 

Lest any of our readers conclude 
from this insistence on the im- 
portance of the supernatural that 
we are narrow or over emphatic we 
would point out that this differen- 
tiation is the line of demarcation 
between Catholic and non-Catholic 
Christianity. As Catholics, we are 
positively certain of one thing pri- 
marily—that we have a _ divine 
revelation, bequeathed to us by a 
Divine Master, safeguarded against 
the error of human weakness by the 
Divine Spirit; and this for the single 
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purpose that we may realize that 
each action of this life is intended 
by God our Father, as a prepara- 
tion to the state of eternal union 
with Him. The all-important fact 
in character training, to the Cath- 
olic mind, is that God is our end 
and all our efforts must be con- 
sciously directed to Him. He will 
not accept from us, to whom have 
been given the gift of faith, nobility 
of character as a virtue, unless by 
an act of our free will we present 
it to Him—unless our life is lived 
with what the Fathers term a “pure 
intention.” 

Let us now return to the con- 
sideration of The Mother’s Book 
and examine, somewhat in detail, 
its contents. The book as developed 
has itself the characteristics which 
it claims for the Child Training 
Plan—it is simple, definite, and 
practical. The range of material is 
such as to satisfy the needs of all 
mothers; the treatment of it so sim- 
ple and direct that it can be ap- 
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preciated alike by the college gradu- 
ate or the factory girl. Like all the 
great things of life, character is of 
its nature universal, and the editors 
of The Mother's Book have suc- 
ceeded admirably in preserving this 
general appeal. The material of- 
fered falls into several divisions 
each of which is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

I. A systematic arrangement of 
suggestions in Child Training. A 
chart has been prepared which con- 
siders the development of the child 
year by year through the periods of 
infancy, early childhood, later child- 
hood, and early youth (up to the 
eighteenth birthday). For each 
year are pointed out the character 
qualities that may be looked for and 
which should be formed through 
the home and school activities; and, 
by means of the physical develop- 
ment accorded in work and play. 
Let us cite as an example the year 
between the eighth and ninth birth- 
day. 





Consu CT AND Cus» 
ACTER BUILDING. 


THe Home-ScHOOL. 





Bopity LIFE AND PLay. 





Friendship 


Appreciativeness 


More exercises as last year, 
with care not to overdo. 


More NATURE STUDY, 


mn and hunting GAMEs. 
— brain-growth and 
r pony a physical set- 


for cana against FATIGUE and 


Refinement 





health as well as wis- 
dom; flower COLLECTING. 


In reading begin to turn 
from fairy-tales to MYTHS 
and LEGENDS. 





slovenly PosTURE due to 
weakness; provide quiet 
pie for rest and read- 


in 

Pucenehiie, seesaw, roller 
skates, marbles, weeding, 
camp-cooking, sewing for 
dolls. 

Remember fidelity in 
“chores.” 

Develop a clan-spirit. 

Card games in the home. 

Special “Home Club Night.” 

Sleep from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
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Brief explanatory notes are given 
upon each of the virtues suggested 
under “Conduct and Character 
Building.” These really define 
what is meant by the quality sug- 
gested, and point out its particular 
value at the age under which it is 
listed. 

Il. The section “Conduct and 
Character Building” lists alphabet- 
ically each of the qualities given 
under this heading in the chart and 
discusses each in a brief essay of 
explanation and inspiration. Many 
of these essays are by the editors; 
others are by such well-known au- 
thors as Helen Hunt Jackson, Jane 
Brownlee, Margaret E. Sangster, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie—to name 
but a few. These essays are on the 
whole excellent—but the real value 
of the scheme lies in the suggested 
readings of the development of the 
quality discussed which are at- 
tached to each essay. These lit- 
tle bibliographies refer to selections 
in the Young Folks Treasury 
proper. This cross reference to the 
Treasury serves as an index to the 
literature amassed there on the 
basis of its power to develop certain 
desirable qualities in the child. Each 
of these bibliographies is classified 
separately “for younger children” 
and “for older children.” Let the 
reader pause a moment and con- 
sider the aid rendered to any earn- 
est mother or teacher by the in- 
formation thus given—a _ definite 
idea of the character qualities to 
which the child is most sensitive at 
a given age; an interesting essay ex- 
plaining each quality and its de- 
sirability; and a reference list of 
literature of special value in de- 
veloping these qualities. 

Ill. There follow the brief es- 
says, on the qualities to be de- 
veloped in the child, eight longer 


essays—practical or idealistic, ac- 
cording to the point of view taken 
by each author represented, but in 
either case for the most part, in- 
spiring. No mother could read 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “The Good 
Mother” without being urged to 
strive to be the ideal mother; no 
adult coming in contact with 
younger minds can fail, on reading 
Woodrow Wilson’s “Character 
Through Personal Examples,” to 
realize the possibilities of the in- 
fluence for good and for evil on 
those minds. Judge Ben Lindsey’s 
“The Saving of Harry,” Rita S. 
Halle’s “Right Ways to Punish,” H. 
Addington Bruce’s “The Child Who 
Sulks,” and Jane Addams’s “Com- 
panionship vs. Loyalty in the Gang” 
give lessons in the child’s point of 
view and how to get it—the child’s 
point of view being, incidentally, 
what most persons who mismanage 
children, lack. These discussions 
will help the parents and teachers 
of difficult or even of incorrigible 
children to make a very practical 
meditation on a gem from the six- 
teenth chapter of Book I. of the 
Following of Christ: “If thou canst 
not make thyself such an one as 
thou wouldest, how canst thou ex- 
pect to have another in all things 
to thy liking?” 

The essay, “The Rights of the 
Girl,” by Margaret Slattery, sounds 
a minor note to the Catholic mind. 
She asks what religion may offer 
the girl in compensation for the 
rights—physical, intellectual, so- 
cial—which she is denied? The im- 
plication seems to be that unless re- 
ligion insures to the girls these 
things of life to which she has a 
right, it has nothing to give. Much 
as we condemn the social abuses 
which rob the girl of a normal, 
happy life—we, too, hold this to be 
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her right—we know that the revela- 
tion of our blessed Lord has given 
that which can convert poverty of 
fact to poverty of spirit and thereby 
give, even amid misery, “the king- 
dom of heaven.” “A Little Guide- 
book to Religion in-the Home,” an- 
other essay in this group, sets forth 
concretely a present-day religious 
fallacy—a fallacy which if persisted 
in must prove the doom of Prot- 
estantism. “The present gener- 
ation,” it points out, “is seeking to 
transmit to the next generation a 
spirit, rather than a creed, a dogma, 
or form—a spirit of faith, of rever- 
ence, and service.” Such a purpose 
is impossible in the first place, be- 
cause incompatible with Christian 
revelation; and in the second, be- 
cause it is not psychologically 
sound. The human mind is in- 
capable of transmitting from gener- 
ation to generation without change 


“a spirit of anything” unless it is 
protected by form of some kind. It 
would be much the same process as 
trying to transmit a gas from place 


to place without a container. We 
have no way of grasping spirit ex- 
cept through form. 

There are in this article, how- 
ever, several suggestions for memo- 
rizing games that could be used 
with great fun and profit by our 
children. 

IV. This section of The Mother's 
Book is termed “The Home School.” 
It is filled with suggestions for the 
mother in her task of carrying on 
the education of the child of pre- 
school age, as well as of suggestions 
on the room, leisure, playtime, and 
school life of the growing boys and 
girls. Here as elsewhere in the 
work, each subject is treated in a 
simple, attractive manner that adds 
greatly to the natural interest in the 
topic. 
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In this section is contained also a 
series of articles which serve as in- 
troductions to the Treasury proper. 
These summarize in an attractive 
way the manner in which each type 
of activity—music, art, poetry, 
biography, nature study, etc.—is of 
value in the educative process. 
They are meant, of course, as 
guides to parents in the use of the 
Treasury as a reference library. Do 
you know why your children should 
be told fairy tales, or legends, or 
myths; do you know how or why 
good stories or poems can help your 
children in forming their ideals of 
life; have you any idea of how im- 
portant nature—God’s picture book 
—may be in the developing of char- 
acter in your boys and girls, or how 
to insure its performing its part? 
Have you ary appreciation of how 
attractive life and the world may be 
made to your children through 
travel books, or how the home may 
be made practically an art and craft 
school for the child with great bene- 
fit to his sense of artistic appre- 
ciation and his muscular dexterity? 
Or have you given any thought to 
the possibilities of biography in the 
creation of ideal manhood and 
womanhood? It is to the answering 
of such questions as these, coupled 
with the offering of material where- 
with the constructive ideas sug- 
gested may be carried out, that the 
“Introductions” are devoted. 

The whole task set forth is to 
show the adult how to teach the 
child to love—nature, or heroes, or 
art, or music, or any of the other 
worth while things in life. It is a 
well-known fact that man must 
really be taught to love the things 
in life that constitute the intellectual 
or cultural life. The child has the 
capacity to appreciate, to love the 
ideal in life, but he will never do so 
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unless he is taught. It is rather a 
startling thing to be told that one 
grown-up person in a_ hundred 
really enjoys reading verse when 
we are told also that “there never 
was a normal baby born into this 
world who did not bring with him a 
love of poetry.” Yet the potenti- 
ality is buried in ninety-nine cases. 
The difference in the one case as 
compared to the ninety-nine is a dif- 
ference in experience, in enjoyment. 
If you are a lover of poetry you will 
know what is lost; if you are not, 
take a lover’s word for it and give 
this delight to your children. Or 
again, the topic “Giving Heroes to 
Our Children.” What the author, 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., says 
about the possibilities of biography 
in character building seems espe- 
cially valuable. Biographies, he re- 


marks, are apt to be read with a 
sort of fellow-feeling; we realize 


that these men and women are hu- 
man persons like ourselves in cer- 
tain main characteristics and from 
this we readily deduce the converse, 
namely, that we may possibly be 
persons somewhat like them (page 
381). “Here also,” says the author, 
“the child shows the universal 
tendency. He receives the general, 
the common element, recognizes in 
himself the possibilities realized by 
others; what he sees and hears he is 
apt to reproduce.” And the author 
suggests later: “Let us take biogra- 
phy then for the help that it is—an 
immense help in seeing the great 
possibilities of the human mind, of 
ourselves as human things, an im- 
mense stimulus to make of our- 
selves, all that in any way we are 
capable of” (page 382). 
Considerable space is given to 
music, painting, sculpturing, and 
architecture in the Treasury—a 
very wise plan as, only too often, 
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the important part these branches 
may serve in the instilling of ideals 
in the young is overlooked. For the 
Catholic parent, especially, the arts 
are teeming with opportunities for 
developing, in the mind of the child, 
a sound appreciation of and a just 
pride in the cultural contribution 
of the Church in her great work of 
civilizing Europe. 

The series of “Introductions” we 
have just considered are valuable 
chiefly as a source of inspiration; 
most of the other articles in the 
“Home School” section of The 
Mother’s Book make a more prac- 
tical appeal. They are filled with 
definite suggestions and plans as to 
the ways in which the child, at dif- 
ferent stages of his development, 
may be kept profitably busy and 
happy. And surely these are two 
habits of mind and body worth cul- 
tivating in the child. How much of 
the misery of nervous adults could 
have been avoided had the habit of 
loving to do and the habit of a 
cheerful outlook on everyday hap- 
penings been cultivated in them in 
childhood! Most certainly such 
valuable acquisitions will not be 
left to chance by the wise mother. 

V. “Bodily Life and Play” deals 
briefly and practically with the nor- 
mal physical growth of the child, 
his play activities and how they aid 
growth, general rules of health, the 
problem of diet, and the question of 
sex instruction. The information 
given in this section, whether it be 
of diet, or of sleep, or how to keep 
the baby busy, or the rate of growth 
of the normal child, or any of the 
other interesting topics so clearly 
and simply discussed, certainly 
marks the minimum of physiologi- 
cal information with which the par- 
ent should be prepared to direct the 
physical development of the child. 
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In an article on “Fatigue and 
Morals” Spencer Bliss makes sev- 
eral statements that, were they not 
so commonly true and wrought 
with such tragic consequences to 
the child, would be humorous. 
“More children,” he says, “get 
spanked for being tired than for any 
other one reason. And yet fatigue 
is not a sin but a disease.” “We 
know,” he points out further on, 
“that a child is often too tired to 
start anything, but it is equally true 
that he may become too tired to 
stop.” Speaking of the difficulty 
frequently experienced in getting a 
tired child to rest, and of the coffee 
or tea habit in children, he remarks 
that such children “are doped as 
well as tired.” One has only to live 
with growing, active children for a 
short time to see hundreds of com- 
mon sense applications following 
from such suggestions. 

The University Society has pre- 
pared besides the Treasury a small 
pamphlet, Childhood Year by Year, 
which is based upon The Mother’s 
Book, and relates in the form of a 
dialogue the experiences of an earn- 
est mother as she studied and 
guided the development of her twin 
children, Tom and Sarah. The 
story is interesting, vivid, simply 
told, and realistic. It must, it 
would seem, prove profitable read- 
ing to any person concerned with 
the training of children. For the 
mother and father, it is especially 
suggestive in that it points out in 
detail how the twins’ mother and 
father coédperated in their work of 
love. 

We have been forcibly and favor- 
ably impressed in our careful read- 
ing of The Mother’s Book and in 
our survey of the Treasury by the 
broadness and correctness of view 
generally displayed. It is remark- 
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able that in a non-Catholic edition 
of a work on character and morals 
so little with which we disagree, is 
to be found. However, it is in- 
evitable that there be some points 
of disagreement. One or two of 
these have been already noted. Let 
us glance for a moment at others, 
merely to impress upon our minds 
that here as in all literature not pos- 
sessing an “Imprimatur” we must 
ourselves take the responsibility of 
sifting the chaff, if there be any, 
from the wheat. In discussing 
“Fairy Tales for Chiidren” under 
the heading “Whence Come Guar- 
dian Angels?” William Byron For- 
bush shows little knowledge of the 
doctrine, and spoils its beauty com- 
pletely by relating it to a pagan con- 
cept: “The ancients held that the 
Fates sit above to award men’s 
doom, and that if offended they 
bring upon them a dire Nemesis. 
But we say now only that when a 
child is born his fairy stays in 
heaven to watch over him, and this 
we call his guardian angel” (page 
360). In the essay on “Unselfish- 
ness” some of the author’s state- 
ments must be interpreted in a very 
narrow sense if they are not to be 
absolutely rejected. Certainly they 
are not true in the superlative, posi- 
tive sense in which they are set 
forth. He speaks of the naturalness 
of the development first of egoism, 
and later of altruism, and the neces- 
sity of recognizing this sequence. 
He goes on: “If a child wants to 
give up its own way, and begins to 
worry about his little sins of omis- 
sion and commission before eight or 
ten years of age, and usually up to 
twelve or fifteen, there is some- 
thing wrong with him. Take him 
to a doctor.” A little later he re- 
marks that “To appeal to a child’s 
better nature, while excellent in 
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moderation, does little more than 
make a hypocrite out of him before 
his time” (pages 266, 267). We in- 
sist, and can prove empirically, that 
altruism like any other human 
quality is a thing of gradual growth 
and not of sudden awakening. Even 
to admit that a child has a “better 
nature,” as the author seems to do, 
is to preclude that it must be ap- 
pealed to. The difficulty in fact 
comes about when adults expect to 
find in the child that which belongs 
to maturity in the way of moral ap- 
preciation. They appeal, as it were, 
not to a child’s better nature but to 
that of the adult. Harm may as- 
suredly be done the child if he is 
held responsible for a moral appre- 
ciation beyond that which he has 
reached in the normal process of 
development. 

A completely different type of 
error is found in the Treasury (Vol. 
XIL, page 365) where the question 
of the motive of art is under con- 
sideration. In the midst of a very 
interesting article the author makes 
a most unfortunate parenthetical 
statement: “But it was often the 
duty of the medieval artist to take 
the more prosaic line of keeping be- 
fore an unlettered people, whose 
Bible—even had they been able to 
read it—was in Latin, the facts of 
the Christian story and sometimes, 
by symbolism, the doctrines of the 
Church.” From the rest of the 
article we would conclude that the 
writer had no intention of being un- 
just—it is the deep-seated, un- 
conscious prejudice, the bitter fruit 
of the so-called Reformation mani- 
festing itself. How true it is that 
so much depends, not merely on 
getting true facts, but on putting 
them together in their proper rela- 
tionship. Let us see how a Catholic, 
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versed in medieval history, would 
see these facts. The people could 
not read generally—these were the 
centuries when civilization was be- 
ing bred into barbarian Europe, and 
reading is an accomplished art of a 
seasoned culture; the Bible was in 
Latin—there were no vernacular 
languages yet evolved to serve as 
literary mediums to the people; the 
Church ever intent on preaching the 
essentials of Christian doctrine to 
her children and on keeping them 
ever before their eyes, encouraged 
the presentation through pictures 
and insisted upon her people com- 
ing in contact with them at least 
on Sundays and holydays. The 
author lacks completely here the 
historical sense which enables one 
to project himself into the past and 
to see a situation from the point of 
view of the people who lived it. 
Other than this the treatment of 
Catholic art, which of necessity 
covers a great deal of material, is 
handled with exceptional sympathy 
and appreciation. 

The Young Folks Treasury is, as 
the reader will have concluded, a 
valuable source from which to draw 
the material to work out the sugges- 
tions given in The Mother’s Book. 
The latter is very worthy of care- 
ful consideration on the part of our 
Catholic parents and educators as 
an aid in the all-important problem 
of child training. By way of con- 
clusion let us emphasize again that 
the real contribution of the set is 
in the value of The Mother’s Book 
as a handbook of information and 
inspiration in the home. It belongs, 
of course, exclusively to the parents’ 
bookshelf; whereas each of the 
twelve volumes of the Treasury 
may be put directly into the hands 
of the children. 





LITTLE DIALOGUES OF A MAIN STREET PHILOSOPHER. 


By WILLIAM WALSH. 


CHARACTERS.—Socrates O’Rahilly, a critic and philosopher; Mrs. 
O’Rahilly, his wife; Catholicus Scribo, a young author. 


ACT I. 


Scene.—O’Rahilly’s front porch on Main Street. 


Socrates: Ah, good morning, 
Catholicus. What makes you look 
so glum on a fine day? 

Catholicus: I got four manu- 
scripts back in the mail. I tell you, 
Socrates, it is a misfortune to be 
born a writer in this age. 

Socrates: Why so? 

Catholicus: Oh, everything is 
commercialized. The publishers 
keep turning out trash, banal stuff, 
forced originality, cheap sex ap- 
peals, sensational rot—whatever 
they think in their shortsighted- 
ness the public will gobble up. But 
the public is not so stupid and vul- 
gar as they imagine. A great many 
people would appreciate good litera- 
ture if it were provided for them. 
The publishers, like the play pro- 
ducers, are suffering from the great 
American disease. They want only 
money—money is their god. 

Socrates: Tell me, Catholicus, are 
you like that? Do you, too, worship 
money? 

Catholicus: You know very well 
I don’t. 

Socrates: And do you not hope to 
get money from your books? 

Catholicus: Why, certainly. 

Socrates: Barely enough to keep 
your soul in your body, or more? 

Catholicus: More, if possible. 

Socrates: And—pardon me if the 


question is too personal—what 
would you do with the surplus? 

Catholicus: I should have more 
leisure to write—I should travel— 
I should buy books, music, pictures 
—marry, and have children, and 
educate them decently—Oh, what I 
wouldn’t do if I had money, Soc- 
rates! And I trust I shouldn’t for- 
get the poor, either. 

Socrates: I dare say not. In 
short, if I understand you correctly, 
you desire a happy life? 

Catholicus: Why not? 

Socrates: And why do you sup- 
pose the publisher wishes to make 
money on his books? 

Catholicus: I see what you are 
driving at, you old fox—I suppose 
he wants happiness, too. 

Socrates: So I imagine. Is it not 
possible that he greatly desiderates 
books, music, children, as you do— 
or perhaps a voyage to Italy? 

Catholicus: Undoubtedly. But he 
needn’t be such an infernal hog. 
Why does he allow money-making 
to be his first consideration? 

Socrates: With your permission, 
before we examine that question, let 
us go back and clear the ground a 
little. Literature, you say, is in 
bad case in America. How many 
kinds of persons may we con- 
ceivably indict? 
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Catholicus: The public, the pub- 
lishers, and the authors. 

Socrates: True, Catholicus. Now, 
you have already remarked, have 
you not, that the public was eager 
to buy good books, if they were 
available? Is it not true, on the 
whole, that the great books of the 
world have found numerous read- 
ers, sooner or later? 

Catholicus (bitterly): Especially 
later. 

Socrates: Do you find the public 
guilty or not guilty? 

Catholicus: Not guilty. They are 
people like ourselves. 

Socrates: But, as I imagine, you 
are not so willing to exonerate the 
publishers? 

Catholicus: I should say not. 
Every one knows they reject good 
literature and publish rot, merely 
to make money. 

Socrates; Tell me, my dear Cathol- 
icus, how do you suppose the pub- 
lishers of New York were selected 
for their task by destiny? There 
must be a great many of them. On 
what principle were they chosen? 
Do you imagine they are fairly 
representative of human nature at 
large, with all its virtues and its 
frailties, or do you consider that 
certain malignant powers, which 
sometimes dominate human affairs, 
picked out the most stupid, ava- 
ricious, hypocritical, selfish, and 
prurient of men, to carry on the 
profession of book publishing? 

Catholicus: Oh, I dare say they 
are about average. 

Socrates: Even a little better than 
the average, perhaps? 

Catholicus: Perhaps. 

Socrates: When you think of all 
the persons you know who write, 
or who aspire to write— 

Catholicus: And their name is 
legion— 


Socrates: When you think of 
them, do you conceive them to be 
more virtuous or more intelligent 
than the average publisher, or no? 

Catholicus: You are trying to beat 
me into a toil, Socrates, but I tell 
you it won’t work. A publisher is 
a business man, whose only aim is 
to sell books and to make money; 
whereas a writer has loftier aims. 

Socrates: For instance? 

Catholicus: He wants to create 
something beautiful, to make life 
more understandable to his fellow 
mortals. 

Socrates: “The only end of writ- 
ing,” said Doctor Johnson, “is to 
enable the readers better to enjoy 
life, or better to endure it.” Do you 
agree with that? 

Catholicus: Y—es. But why go 
back to the eighteenth century? 

Socrates: That opens up a wide 
field of discussion which we had 
better defer until a more favorable 
time; for I see you are anxious to 
get home and read that new copy 
of The Commonweal that is stick- 
ing out of your pocket. Have you 
an article in it? 

Catholicus: Only a little poem, 
Socrates. 

Socrates: Ah, yes—I won’t detain 
you. But what I was getting at was 
this: If some rich relative be- 
queathed to you a half interest in a 
publishing house that paid about 
forty-five per cent on the invest- 
ment, would you accept it, and go 
into that business, or would you 
not? 

Catholicus: I really don’t know. 

Socrates: Be honest, now. Would 
you, or wouldn’t you? 

Catholicus: I'm afraid I would, 
Socrates. 

Socrates: And now, would you, 
or would you not, attempt to in- 
crease the profits of the business? 
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Catholicus: Why, I imagine I 
would—that is, by any honorable 
means. 

Socrates: As a publisher, would 
you still believe it your duty to 
make life more tolerable or more 
enjoyable for your fellow creatures? 
Would you try to find and publish 
the kind of books that you now, as 
a writer, aspire to create—or would 
you look for bad and inferior books, 
books to make the judicious grieve, 
or to corrupt and enervate the 
young? 

Catholicus: It is difficult to pred- 
icate what one would do with a 
different point of view, but I think 
I should still try to publish good 
books. 

Socrates: And pray what reason 
have you for assuming, my dear 
fellow, that the average publisher 
is less intelligent or less scrupulous 
than you are? 

Catholicus: Oh, well... 

Socrates: Are you acquainted 
with any publishers? 

Catholicus: Not personally—lI’ve 
had a lot of rejection slips from 
them. 

Socrates: What would you say if 
I told you that Billings, the pub- 
lisher, confessed to me on the sub- 
way the other morning that he had 
just rejected a novel on which he 
was sure to sell at least 50,000 
copies? It was by a well-known 
author, whose name alone would 
undoubtedly have carried the book, 
even if it had not had unusual 
merit. What do you say to that, 
Catholicus? 

Catholicus: Why did he do it? 

Socrates: I asked him that very 
question. He replied, “Because it 
was not the kind of book I wanted 
to have my name on. It was a book 
that would do harm. When I tried 
to imagine the affect of it on the 


lives of my boy and girl, I sent it 
back to the author with regrets.” 

Catholicus: Is that true, Socrates? 

Socrates: When have you known 
me to lie, Catholicus? 

Catholicus: And yet you say it 
was well written. Doesn’t that 
prove... 

Socrates: But would undoubtedly 
sell; please do not forget that, for 
it is the point of the incident. Bill- 
ings sacrificed a considerable profit 
and much advertising for an ideal. 
Am I not right? 

Catholicus: Oh, I dare say you 
are, as usual, Socrates. I concede, 
then, that publishers are good, bad, 
and indifferent, like other people. 
But Socrates, will you not admit, on 
your part, that writers have greater 
obstacles to contend with in our age 
than ever before? 

Socrates: Before I make such an 
important admission as that, I 
should like to refresh my memory 
on the writers of the past and what- 
ever obstacles, if any, they found in 
their way. Did Shakespeare, from 
what little is to be known of him, 
lead a carefree existence? 

Catholicus: Hardly. 

Socrates: And Samuel Johnson, 
of whom we spoke a moment ago 
—didn’t I read somewhere that his 
life for thirty years after he went 
to London was a continuous strug- 
gle against poverty and disease? 

Catholicus: You are right in that, 
Socrates. 

Socrates: Did Dante write the 
Divine Comedy under agreeable 
circumstances, or otherwise? 

Catholicus: He wrote it when he 
was old and in exile. 

Socrates: You have an excellent 
memory, Catholicus. And now do 
you recall also the conditions under 
which Milton accomplished his 
greatest work? 
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Catholicus: To be sure, he was 
blind and in disgrace when he wrote 
Paradise Lost. The hopes of his 
life were blasted. 

Socrates; And how much did the 
publisher pay him for the manu- 
script? 

Catholicus: Twenty-five dollars. 

Socrates: Five pounds, yes. And 
were these exceptional cases, or is 
it fairly common to read of an 
author in any age who achieved his 
ambition in spite of seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties? 

Catholicus; It is only too com- 
mon, Socrates. 

Socrates: To mention only a few 
of them: Keats, and Stevenson, and 
Stephen Crane, consumptives, writ- 
ing as long as they had strength 
enough; Balzac, living a dog’s life 
in the slums of Paris; Victor Hugo, 
in tatters, going from publisher to 
publisher with his poems; De 
Quincy, starving in London; Ju- 
venal, working patiently among the 
broken chimneys and pigeons’ nests 
of Rome; O. Henry, in the peniten- 
tiary learning laboriously to write; 
Tennyson, ridiculed by the critics, 
deferring his marriage and polish- 
ing his verses in solitude for ten 
years; poor Tom Hood, writing 
jokes on his deathbed to buy bread 
for his children; Carlyle, grimly 
sitting down to rewrite his French 
Revolution when his only manu- 
script, the labor of years, had been 
burned; Moliére, coming from one 
of his great comic performances, 
the echoes of the laughter and ap- 
plause still in his ears, and saying, 
with tears, “Ah, my friend, my wife 
no longer loves me”; Dostoievsky 
exiled, in prison, sick, epileptic, 
despairing of personal happiness, 
bravely giving to the world those 
masterpieces for which he expected 
no adequate return—but I will not 


bore you with a recital which must 
be familiar to you. Where is the 
nation, when was the epoch, Cathol- 
icus, when literary men who did 
great work without overcoming ob- 
stacles were not the exceptions? Has 
it not been the peculiar glory of the 
masters in all the arts to advance 
toward the perfection of which they 
had a glimpse by conquering one 
difficulty after another? Can you 
have failed to notice, my boy, that 
the trade you have aspired to learn 
is the solitary road of heroes? The 
weaklings among them, the whiners 
like the egoist Rousseau, and that 
pitiful pup de Musset, are fortu- 
nately few; for they have generally 
dropped out of the struggle early, 
with the failures, and have taken to 
school teaching, or writing crit- 
icisms of better men. Literary 
biography is a continuous miracle; 
one wonders how young men, sur- 
veying that vast battlefield of 
broken hopes, can find the courage 
to throw their youth into the fray. 
No, no, Catholicus, literature is not 
a game for weaklings—unless, of 
course, one is content to write drivel 
for the cheap magazines; but I take 
it your ambition soars higher than 
that? 

Catholicus: Indeed it does, Soc- 
rates. 

Socrates: And do you imagine, 
my friend, that it is only an acci- 
dent that literary men have had to 
struggle over obstacles to success? 
or is it probable on the contrary 
that suffering clarified their vision, 
deepened their understanding and 
their sympathy, and let into their 
souls the eternal music of truth— 
which do you conceive to be the 
case? 

Catholicus;: Indeed, Socrates, you 
persuade me to believe the latter. 

Socrates: If all young writers, in- 
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stead of being tossed into the stream 
of life to swim or sink, were pen- 
sioned, and protected in various 
ways from the stings and misad- 
ventures of reality, would litera- 
ture gain, think you, or lose? 

Catholicus: Assuredly, Socrates, it 
would lose. 

Socrates: Well, then, let us put 
the blame for our lack of great lit- 
erature—if indeed there is such a 
lack—where it belongs. You yourself 
have found the public comparative- 
ly blameless. I think you exoner- 
ated the publishers, too, did you 
not? Whom then, by the process 
of elimination, do you find guilty? 

Catholicus: The writers. 

Socrates: Whom else? Let them 
discipline themselves; let them fore- 
go the flabby philosophies of the 
hour, the shallow philosophies of 
indulgence and futility; let them 
regard life as a holy and significant 
thing, before the shrine of which 
even literature itself is but a little 
candle, illuminating the darkness, 
and they themselves the humble 
custodians of a sacred trust. Let 
them toil, as the heroes of past ages 
have toiled, without hope of imme- 
diate recompense, but because the 
work is worth doing and offering to 
God. Let them struggle to the last 
ditch; let them starve; let them— 
yes, let them die rather than sur- 
render, for if they are worthy of 
their trade, they know that death 
is one of the minor evils, whatever 
this pusillanimous age may say to 
the contrary. Above all, let them 
write great books, and they will find 
publishers only too willing to pub- 
lish them—not at once, perhaps, 
but sooner or later; and the in- 
telligent public will be eager to read 
every last word they write. Genius 
always has been, and is, and always 
will be, irresistible. 


Catholicus: But confound it, Soc- 
rates, we can’t all be heroes. 

Socrates: All Christians cannot 
become saints; at least the statistics 
are against the vast majority of us, 
are they not? And yet, if some 
fellow Christian should tell you he 
had committed a sin through frailty, 
would you advise him to abandon 
his religion, and be a sensualist? 
Or would you advise him to arise 
and make a new effort, to imitate 
the blessed saints who have attained 
perfection through the mastery of 
difficulty? 

Catholicus: I suppose I should 
advise him to follow the saints as 
far as he could. 

Socrates: And you would be right, 
Catholicus. And Arthur Machen is 
right, too, when he says that the 
greatest writers were all Catholic at 
heart—even those who never heard 
of the Catholic religion. For Ca- 
tholicism is a philosophy of hero- 
ism. It says, Let you be a hero as 
far as God will give you the grace 
and the will to do so. It is a phi- 
losophy of noble suffering. A Cath- 
olic writer should be the last to 
complain about the adversities of 
a literary life. 

Catholicus: You have given me a 
new perspective on the subject, Soc- 
rates, and I’m greatly obliged to 
you. But didn’t I hear your wife 
calling you from the kitchen? 

Mrs. O’Rahilly (within): If you 
want any dinner, you’d better come 
back here and help me shell these 
peas, instead of talking nonsense 
about books. The washing ma- 
chine is broken, and the baby is cry- 
ing, and you might see if there is 
any lettuce in the garden... 

Socrates: Certainly, my dear, I'll 
be there immediately. Well, Ca- 
tholicus, you must excuse me. These 
women, you know... 
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ACT II. 


ScENE.—Same as Act 


Socrates: Sit down, Catholicus— 
you come just in time. I’ve found 
that aphorism of Doctor Johnson’s 
that I quoted you yesterday; here 
it is in his admirable reply to Soame 
Jenyns. You’ve read that, of 
course? No? Let me recommend 
it to you—it is old Ursa Major at 
his best, puncturing a pretentious 
absurdity. Jenyns, an amateur phi- 
losopher seeking to explain the 
existence of evil and suffering, con- 
jectured that there might be, in 
some inconceivable way, a higher 
invisible order of beings to whom 
our pain and sorrow gave satisfac- 
tion. Listen to Johnson’s comment: 


“One sport the merry malice of 
these beings has found means of en- 
joying, to which we have nothing 
equal or similar. They now and 
then catch a mortal proud of his 
parts, and flattered either by the 
submission of those who court his 
kindness, or the notice of those 
who suffer him to court theirs. A 
head thus prepared for the recep- 
tion of vain designs, they easily fill 
with idle notions, till in time they 
make their plaything an authour: 
their first diversion commonly be- 
gins with an ode or an epistle, then 
rises perhaps to a political irony, 
and is at last brought to its height, 
by a treatise of philosophy. Then 
begins the poor animal to entangle 
himself in sophisms, and flounder 
in absurdity, to talk confidently of 
the scale of being, and to give solu- 
tions which himself confesses im- 
possible to be understood. Some- 
times, however, it happens that 
their pleasure is without much mis- 
chief. The authour feels no pain, 


I. The following day. 


but while they are wondering at the 
extravagance of his opinion, and 
pointing him out to one another as 
a new example of human folly, he 
is enjoying his own applause, and 
that of his companions, and per- 
haps is elevated with the hope of 
standing at the head of a new sect. 
“Many of the books which now 
crowd the world, may be justly sus- 
pected to be written for the sake 
of some invisible order of beings, 
for surely they are of no use to any 
of the corporeal inhabitants of the 
world. Of the productions of the 
last bounteous year, how many can 
be said to serve any purpose of use 
or pleasure? The only end of writ- 
ing is to enable the readers better 
to enjoy life, or better to endure it: 
and how will either of those be put 
more in our power by him who tells 
us that we are puppets, of which 
some creature not much wiser than 
ourselves manages the wires? That 
a set of beings unseen and unheard, 
are hovering about us, trying ex- 
periments upon our sensibility, put- 
ting us in agonies to see our limbs 
quiver, torturing us to madness, 
that they may laugh at our vagaries, 
sometimes obstructing the bile, that 
they may see how a man looks 
when he is yellow; sometimes 
breaking a traveller’s bones, to try 
how he will get home; sometimes 
wasting a man to a skeleton, and 
sometimes killing him fat for the 
greater elegance of his hide. . .” 


Not bad, eh? 

Catholicus: I didn’t know the old 
boy could be so amusing. 

Socrates: He is not enough appre- 
ciated, nowadays; he was a great 
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man, Catholicus. He was more than 
half a Catholic, without knowing 
it—did you know that? Living in 
England at a time of intense big- 
otry, in the century before the Ox- 
ford movement, mind you, he fre- 
quently and staunchly defended the 
“Catholick” faith against slander- 
ers. A devout member of the 
Church of England, he explained 
and approved of our prayers to the 
saints, of purgatory, of confession, 
and even of Holy Communion under 
one species. A lifelong Tory, he 
bitterly condemned the persecution 
of Catholics in Ireland as barbarous 
and criminal. Had he lived in New- 
man’s time or in our own day, he 
might have become a Catholic, and 
a great one. 

Catholicus: Somehow he reminds 
me of Chesterton. Not his style, of 
course; but his vigor, his pugnacity, 
his impatience to get to the heart 
of the matter. Some one has said 
that if Johnson’s gun didn’t go off 
in conversation, he would knock 
his adversary down with the butt 
end of it; and G. K. keeps hammer- 
ing you over the head with a hand- 
ful of paradoxes until you cry for 
merey. Yes, I think you are right. 
And yet, Socrates, Johnson would 
not have enjoyed such literary fame 
had he become a Catholic in that 
age. I am not sure it is a kindness 
to wish upon a man the fate of being 
a Catholic writer in any age. 

Socrates (Aside: He must have 
got some manuscripts back this 
morning.): And why not, pray? 

Catholicus: Because a Catholic 
writer is always between the devil 
and the deep sea. Let him write a 
book in which he avoids mention of 
religion, and the Catholic critics 
abuse him for being lukewarm. Let 
him write a pious Catholic book that 
a child might read, and the Catholic 


press applauds handsomely, the 
clergy commend him, a few Catholic 
schoolteachers buy the book—and 
that is the end of it. And while 
the majority of Catholics are pass- 
ing him by for the Saturday Evening 
Post and Liberty, and the works of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim and Mary 
Roberts Rinehart for example, the 
non-Catholic world sets him down 
as a fanatic or a bigot, and leaves 
him to stew in his own oblivion. 
But God help him if he tries to 
write a book which is at once Cath- 
olic, and sincere in its effort to face 
the facts of life. For the Catholic 
press will first welcome him with 
tepid commendation, and _ then, 
when they read the book more care- 
fully and hear a few expressions of 
horror from priests and nuns be- 
cause the hero is a flesh and blood 
man instead of the _ sanctified 
dummy of a virtue—they pounce 
on the poor devil and rend him limb 
from limb, and the non-Catholics 
ignore his book because it is Cath- 
olic! 

Socrates: You are joking, Cathol- 
icus. 

Catholicus: What I say is true, 
and you know it. We both know 
an Irish-American writer, a man of 
genius, who wrote a good novel a 
while ago that fell dead from the 
press—and why, Socrates? Because, 
forsooth, the hero was guilty of an 
indiscretion with a girl. Mind you, 
the novelist wasn’t advocating adul- 
tery—he is not one of your cheap 
sex panderers—he is an artist, and 
he simply recorded something that 
does happen in the lives of men. 
The Catholic critics raised their eye- 
brows piously, and turned down 
their thumbs—and that was the 
end of the novel. Yet if you go into 
the homes of those same Catholic 
editors and critics and readers, I'll 
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bet you'll find sets of Thackeray, 
Dostoievsky and other writers whose 
pens did not shirk from the por- 
trayal of adultery or any other 
crime. Every one of them has in 
his possession the plays of Shake- 
speare—Shakespeare, who never in 
his life lost a chance to call a spade 
a dirty shovel. -And you know as 
well as I do, Socrates, that all in- 
telligent persons, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, hold the average Catholic 
book review to be absolutely worth- 
less, so far as literature is con- 
cerned. If a book is pietistic, it is 
praised; if it is not, it is damned— 
at least with faint praise. 

Socrates: Have you done? have 
you run down, O atrabiliar boy? 
have you vented all your spleen? 

Catholicus: Deny it if you can. 

Socrates: Let us consider the 
matter more calmly. Is it your con- 
viction, Catholicus, that there is 
something in the Catholic religion 
which per se makes its communi- 
cants impervious to literary taste 
and good judgment? 

Catholicus: I wouldn't 
quite that way, but... 

Socrates: Does the Catholic re- 
ligion have that tendency in Italy, 
for instance, which is a Catholic 
country? And do the people of 
France or Spain, most of whom are 
Catholics, read nothing but books 
of piety? 

Catholicus: That is not true in 
France, certainly; and I don’t think 
it is true of Spain or Italy. 

Socrates: Speaking of adultery— 
and you know, Catholicus, that I 
hold no brief for it—am I wrong in 
my impression that Boccaccio and 
Chaucer wrote their salacious tales 
for Catholic readers? Not that that 
is any thing to boast about, but was 
it not true? And the story of the 
infidelity of Guinevere and Lance- 


put it 


lot—did it not find currency when 
all Europe was Catholic? Did not 
Dante himself, the great Catholic 
poet, show us the pitiful picture of 
Paolo and Francesca? Does history 
show that Catholics were of neces- 
sity prudes, or otherwise? 

Catholicus: Well, then, it must be 
the Irish of it. The Irish don’t know 
moderation, in religion or irreligion 
or anything else. 

Socrates: If you are the typical 
Irishman, Catholicus, your theory 
is certainly true. And yet there 
are a few old fellows like myself, 
and Daniel O’Connell, and Tay Pay, 
and A2., and Monsignor Duggan, 
and... 

Catholicus: 
tions. 

Socrates: Moderate men are the 
exceptions everywhere, my boy. 
But tell me, now, aren’t you stirring 
up a tempest in a teapot? Admitting 
that Catholic critics, like others, are 
sometimes stupid and sometimes 
unjust, are you not condemning 
them on very partial grounds? 
Even admitting that our novelist 
friend is a genius—and I agree with 
you in that—is there no evidence on 
the other side? Will you condemn 
so many of your fellow workers on 
ex parte testimony? There is 
Hilaire Belloc—surely a man with 
a wide following, and surely one 
who never conceals the fact that he 
is a Catholic. Don’t Catholics buy 
his books? 

Catholicus: That is because he is 
so partisan. He states what all 
Catholics believe; it flatters their 
vanity. 

Socrates: I wonder do non-Cath- 
olics ever read his books? 

Catholicus: Yes, Socrates, they do, 
and in great numbers. 

Socrates; What, read books with 
which they do not agree! 


Exceptions, excep- 
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Catholicus: So I am informed. 

Socrates: How do you account 
for it? Do they crave information 
about the Catholic Church? 

Catholicus: No, indeed, Socrates. 

Socrates: Then how do you ex- 
plain it? 

Catholicus: Oh, I suppose they 
like the way he writes. 

Socrates: There you have the key 
of the whole matter, Catholicus: 
they like the way he writes. And 
why is it that non-Catholics have 
bought the works of Mr. Chesterton, 
even since his conversion? Because 
they like the way he writes. They 
find him amusing, informed, 


thought-provoking, even when they 
disagree with him. And there was 
never a more Catholic writer than 
Newman; but his views, openly and 
continually flung before a public 
bitterly hostile to his whole phi- 
losophy, could not preclude his lit- 


erary fame. His bitterest enemies 
read him and admired him. Fame 
is fickle, but she is no bigot. It is 
as I said yesterday, Catholicus— 
genius, even great talent, is irresist- 
ible. The world may ignore or op- 
pose it for a little while, but not for 
long. Genius pleases, and the world 
wants to be pleased. Now, if you 
and other Catholic writers turn out 
feeble, anemic, parochial, merely 
pietistic works, you will be ignored, 
and you will deserve to be ignored. 
On the other hand if you are false 
to your convictions—if you conceal 
or avoid the subject of religion, how 
can you escape the reproach of in- 
sincerity? How can a writer com- 
pletely leave out of his books the 
thing that is most vital in his life, 
and do his best work? No, Cathol- 
icus, the salvation of the Catholic 
writer lies, as is often the case, be- 
tween the two extremes. He must 
avoid bigotry on the one hand, and 
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insincerity on the other. Let him 
treat the Catholic religion as he 
treats every other aspect of reality. 
Let him bring it into his books 
when necessary, but not parade it 
unnecessarily. When he portrays 
a priest, let him show him as priests 
are—men, not wax dummies. Let 
him paint the Catholic Church by 
the austere, objective light of truth. 
The Catholic religion has nothing 
to fear from truth; but it may well 
be suspicious of bigotry, within or 
without, and cowardly insincerity. 
In a word let him, while remaining 
soundly and honestly Catholic, al- 
ways strive to make his books inter- 
esting, significant, universal—and 
no one will be able to resist them, 
Catholic, Jew, Protestant or atheist. 

Catholicus: But will you deny, 
Socrates, that Catholic book re- 
views are worthless from a literary 
standpoint? 

Socrates: That is too often the 
case, Catholicus; and yet, as I im- 
agine, less so than formerly. 

Catholicus: And why should that 
be? 

Socrates: Let me answer your 
question with another one: why is 
it that the Catholic faith has burned 
with a more vigorous flame in the 
United States and Ireland than else- 
where? 

Catholicus: Because the Irish, as 
I have said... 

Socrates: Tush, Catholicus—do 
you really imagine that the Irish 
differ essentially from other Euro- 
pean races? Going into a New York 
public school, could you pick out 
at random the grandchildren of 
Irishmen and distinguish them 
from the grandchildren of English- 
men? 

Catholicus: 
rates. 

Socrates: Do you not rather sup- 


Probably not, Soc- 
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pose, then, that it is because the 
Catholic religion in Ireland and 
America has been on the defensive 
—opposed, misunderstood, _ridi- 
culed, persecuted? 

Catholicus; It is probably as you 
say. 

Socrates: And may not this cir- 
cumstance have made Catholic 
critics more suspicious of anything 
that seemed even remotely tainted 
with evil, remotely hostile to the 
faith? 

Catholicus: There is something in 
what you say. 

Socrates: But now that the 
Church has attained a position of 
some independence and universal 
respect, though not unmixed with 
hatred, do you not anticipate that 
American Catholics will take a 


more tolerant and less defensive at- 
titude toward men and literature? 
Catholicus: You may be right, Soc- 


rates. And besides that, I suppose 
that in the past, advanced education 
was not so general among Catholics 
as among others. 

Socrates: Naturally, Catholicus. 
Most of the first Catholics came here 
as exiles, poor and oppressed. You 
remember how your own mother 
and father had to toil and deny 
themselves to feed and clothe you 
and your brothers and sisters in a 
strange land. They had little time 
for reading fiction. There were 
more important things to think 
about. And yet, Catholicus, didn’t 
you tell me that you and three of 
your brothers went to college? 

Catholicus: Yes, and our sister, 
too. 

Socrates: There you are! And 
naturally, as Catholics more and 
more avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties for higher education, they will 
acquire broader tastes and sym- 
pathies—broader, in many cases, 


than those of educated non-Cath- 
olics, and the Catholic publications 
will respond to their demands. | 
believe it is already happening, 
Catholicus. 

Catholicus: I certainly hope so. I 
got back three manuscripts from 
Catholic magazines this morning— 
good manuscripts, too, Socrates, 
you said so yourself; yet they have 
been rejected everywhere. 

Socrates: Ah, tush! Write some 
better ones. But there is one more 
aspect of our discussion, Catholicus, 
that I forgot to mention, and yet 
it is one that cannot be forgotten. 
It is this: We cannot eat our cake 
and have it too. 

Catholicus: What do you mean by 
that? 

Socrates: One must be a Catholic, 
or not be a Catholic. 

Catholicus: That’s 
enough. 

Socrates: All right, then: what in 
brief is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church? 

Catholicus: Why, the teachings of 
Our Lord, of course. 

Socrates: And they are—? 

Catholicus: Briefly, that it is bet- 
ter to save one’s soul than to gain 
the whole world; that the gate of 
salvation is a narrow one; that he 
who would enter it must take up 
his cross and follow Christ. 

Socrates: You are a better Cath- 
olic than I thought, Catholicus. You 
are aware, then, that whatever we 
may think of literature, whatever 
freedom and power and beauty we 
may desire for it, yet from the point 
of view of the Catholic Church it 
were better to burn all the books 
in the world than to give scandal to 
one child, or to cause the loss of 
one soul. Literature, art, music— 
life itself—are nothing compared to 
the salvation of souls. Now, those 


obvious 
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who don’t believe that are perfectly 
consistent in writing anything they 
please in the name of realism or 
freedom. But a Catholic has his 


cross on his back, that is, if he is a 
sincere Catholic; and the cross of 
the Catholic writer is often the need 
of curbing his own vanity or pride, 
and of submitting his intelligence, 
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as Dante and Newman did, to the 
divine authority of Faith. That is 
a handicap, of course, from one 
point of view, and an additional 
burden; but the strong will wel- 
come it, and they will carry the 
cross and still win the laurel. See 
to it that you are one of them, 
Catholicus. 








CATHOLIC ART IN THE ARGENTINE. 


By Harvey WICKHAM. 


EW people seem to realize the 
deep ditch which the Reforma- 
tion dug across the culture of Chris- 
tendom. It was recognized clearly 
enough at the time, and boasted of 
—by those who were on the Prot- 
estant side of the ditch. There were 
then too many image-breakers 
abroad for the matter to escape at- 
tention. But now, when Protestant- 
ism has developed a culture of its 
own, we are apt to think of Luther 
and his associates almost exclusive- 
ly as the leaders of a political and 
religious rebellion, and to forget 
how deeply their schism cut into 
those manifestations of life gen- 


erally termed secular. 

But if we examine the art and 
literature of Christian peoples, say 
from the thirteenth century down 
to the present, this break in con- 


tinuity is at once evident. There 
was something in the paintings of 
the earlier time which was less in 
evidence in the painting of the 
Renaissance—something which has 
disappeared almost altogether from 
the painting of to-day. That some- 
thing is the joyful consciousness of 
the existence and nearness of the 
spiritual world. If the loss was ap- 
parent in some instances prior to the 
alleged cause, that seeming paradox 
was due to the fact that the cause ex- 
isted prior to its open manifesta- 
tion, and cast its shadow before it. 

The loss, I say, was in joyful con- 
sciousness, for there is often mere 
consciousness of the spiritual basis 
of life in Protestantism. The Puri- 
tans believed in God. Jonathan 


Edwards believed in His nearness 
to the point of agony. What they 
lost sight of was God as the Eternal 
Lover and Giver of Joy. So an ele- 
ment of sourness, of hardness, crept 
into the world. It was the first step 
towards the material conception of 
the universe. Men will not worship 
the devil—not for long. 

Naturally, this materialistic and 
despondent tendency did not at once 
arrive at its full and deadly flower. 
Rembrandt was not Giotto, nor was 
Bach Palestrina. Milton was not 
Dante. But there remained so much 
of hope and faith in these early Prot- 
testant masters that their works now 
seem almost Catholic and quite re- 
ligious, in comparison with what has 
followed them. Their happy belief in 
God, however, was, to use a vulgar 
phrase, a hang-over from times past. 
Most of their successors were soon 
to lose it altogether, both the happi- 
ness and the belief. And so came 
about what is known as the deca- 
dence of the grand style, and the 
filling of our galleries with can- 
vases which were canvases merely, 
skillful renderings of the superficial 
aspects of nature, pictures whose 
significance was bounded by their 
frames. 

The painters no longer dared to 
be sublime. They did not dare even 
to be pious, for piety had become a 
fearsome and ugly thing. In their 
highest flights they attempted noth- 
ing more than to record those emo- 
tions which man, even considered 
as a sentient animal merely, must 
needs feel in the presence of Crea- 
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tion. The hatred of images result- 
ing from the no-popery political 
propaganda had done its work. 

This was inevitable, for an image 
is not an image when it stands by 
itself. Throw it into the discard, 
and the thing it imaged follows al- 
most as a matter of course. Pagan, 
these artists called themselves, but 
they were not. It would have been 
a great deal easier for them to be- 
lieve in Rome than in Olympus. So 
they ended, most of them, in becom- 
ing merely painters, believers only 
in the flesh and often hardly be- 
lieving in that—decorators, com- 
posers of masses of agreeable color, 
of lights and shadows—artists for 
art’s sake. 

It was nature’s revenge that these 
colors, these lights and shadows, 
should be much less agreeable than 
those earlier lights, shadows and 
colors which had been but the visi- 


ble manifestation of mystic truths. 
And thus came the reign of ugliness 
for the sake of ugliness, man’s final 
scornful and contemptuous repudia- 
tion of a life which he had come to 
think of as the agglomeration of 


multitudes of lifeless atoms. The 
failure of the continuity of tradi- 
tion was complete. That which had 
hitched man’s chariot to a star was 
broken. 

These reflections have been sug- 
gested by a recent exhibition of 
Argentine painting in Rome, for the 
Argentine happens to be one of 
those places where this break in 
continuity was never felt. Here is 
a new country, yet with no ditch 
separating it from the old; a coun- 
try, too, with which we in the United 
States are almost culpably unfamil- 
iar. No doubt this collection—for 
it is a traveling one—will eventu- 
ally tour North America. Let us 
try to see, then, from its showing 
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in Rome and elsewhere in Europe, 
just what it promises to teach us. 

The exhibition, which is spon- 
sored by the Universidad Nacional 
de la Plata, introduces itself by a 
manifesto in which it is stated quite 
simply that “los pintores argentinos, 
agrega, son actualmente de los 
mejores del mundo.” One laughs, 
and attributes this rhetoric to the 
warm Latin temperament and the 
pride of Spanish descent. That is, 
one laughs until one sees the pic- 
tures. And then the astonishing 
truth slowly dawns that these Ar- 
gentine artists, taken together, are 
indeed among the best in the world. 

Nor does the manifesto stop here. 
The “Salon Universitario Anual,” 
as it is called, had its beginning in 
a series of picture-shows held in 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Rosario, 
and La Plata. Then the leading art- 
ists of Madrid attempted to get 
some of the exhibits temporarily 
for Spain. Finally the Universidad 
decided to give a wider scope to 
the enterprise by inviting all na- 
tive talents, without distinction of 
school or tendency, to exhibit 
abroad “for the glory of the coun- 
try.” The movement grew, backed 
by such men as Alli, Terry, Gutiér- 
rez, Soto, Guillermo Butler, and 
many others, well known not only 
at home but in Madrid, in Paris, and 
in Florence, but all carrying the Ar- 
gentine spirit in spite of their wan- 
derings. And these men did not 
hesitate to say that their real object 
was “to teach European painters 
how to be sincere.” 

Of course it is no news that the 
Argentine has some good painters. 
A few of the names in the present 
catalogue are already famous, and 
several of the cuadros have been 
seen in the Luxembourg in Paris. 
But now for the first time, by the 
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grouping of them, is their collective 
significance clearly apparent. We 
no longer have merely some fine 
pictures. A school emerges. Va- 
rious influences fall into their prop- 
er proportion. Individualities rein- 
force each other. It is one of the 
happy effects of bringing the scat- 
tered productions of a single coun- 
try under one roof. One is able at 
last to catch the drift of all this 
painting. 

What impressed me on first en- 
tering the little structure, known as 
the Orangery, beneath the trees of 
the Pincio where the exhibition was 
held, was the absence of that smirk, 
that leer, that grimace which has 
disfigured so many shows held on 
the Continent during the past dec- 
ade. The modernist influence was 
there, but it had been cleared, sani- 
fied, passed through some healthy 
medium, and all but its vital fea- 
tures filtered out. 

The Argentine, remember, was 
not stricken by the war. It has not 
the shell-shock either of the victors 
or the vanquished. Tradition, hap- 
pily transplanted, is purer here than 
at its geographical source, just as 
the French of certain parts of Can- 
ada has suffered less change, dur- 
ing the last hundred years and 
more, than the French of Paris. The 
result is a vigorous and hopeful ac- 
ceptance of life which is like a 
breath blown from the Middle Ages. 

There are peculiar features, too, 
denoting a new and healthily na- 
tional point of view. Take, for in- 
stance, the triptych by Gutiérrez, 
three panels in gouache represent- 
ing a baptism, the return from the 
ceremony, and the final fiesta. The 
interior of the little village church 
is barnlike in its stark emptiness, 
yet sweetly intimate, the white of 
its walls, broken by the wood- 
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backed altar, being led down into 
the foreground by the white vest- 
ments of the priest and the acolyte, 
while the bright colors worn by 
the villagers grouped on either side 
are led up to the altar, giving the 
composition, notwithstanding its 
naturalistic detail and easily divined 
allegory, an almost geometric sure- 
ness of outline. 

In the fiesta, on the other hand, 
there is a remoteness, due to the 
prevalence of the mystic Indian 
face, aloof and austere even in the 
midst of revels. In the Return, the 
painter shows again his love for 
balanced masses by having all lines 
radiate from a central point—the 
little church in the middle distance 
—while the departing worshipers 
spread out fanwise towards the 
spectator. This Indian element, so 
pronounced in many of the genre 
pieces, is yet more telling in this 
same painter’s “Un Entierro en mi 
Pueblo,” where the humble mourn- 
ers walk with bowed heads about 
the coffin and hide it, even as a 
mask of stoicism all but hides their 
grief and awe. 

But, do you see the marvel of it? 
Here are a people who worship, 
and here are painters who are re- 
ligious. Guitérrez but strikes the 
note. Many others sustain it. Their 
faith is so sure that they dare even 
to caricature it—Gutiérrez himself, 
for example, in “Los Promesantes 
de la Virgin.” We see a lot of comi- 
cal old beggars, not devoid of a cer- 
tain roguery. But the spiritual 
verities shine through them. The 
light does not grow dim. There is 
no need carefully to trim the wick, 
no need for that Protestant “good 
taste,” the mark of an altar from 
which the Body of God has been 
decorously removed. 

What a plant it is which has 
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taken root here south of the line, in 
a soil so fresh, so new, so fertile, 
teeming with inexhaustible confi- 
dence. As was to be expected, the 
detail is local. The “Casa in Mal- 
lorea,” by Francisco Bernareggi, 
with its exterior of bright stucco, 
the surface broken chiefly by the 
delicate branches of a flowering 
tree, could only have been built in 
a land of intense sunshine. But it 
is not without its universal implica- 
tions. This well-to-do domestic life 
is modern in no starved, isolated 
sense of the term, and leads us to 
look instinctively for Guillermo 
Butler’s interior of the Claustro de 
Santo Domingo, where the same 
light has become austere and cool. 
I have spoken of allegory. It 
seems to be inseparable from Cath- 
olic art. So it is not surprising to 
find an inner meaning fairly shin- 
ing through such typical works as 
“La Disposizione,” by Nicholas de 
San Luis. The strange, greenish 
tint of the just-lowered Christ is 
metaphorically transparent, as if to 
indicate the kinship of that Body 
with the verdant earth—an earth 
which for the moment seems in its 
somber purples to be congested with 
the shed Blood; while the figures of 
St. John and the Virgin Mother, 
emphasizing the cruciform lines of 
the background, make doubly clear 
the supersensual significance of the 
scene. This same painter has shown 
how a picture, which outwardly 
represents a simple procession 
across a harvest field, headed by a 
village priest and with but one 
mounted follower, and he obviously 
the farmer, can be painted to reveal 
the oneness linking the rustic cere- 
monial with the great crusades. 
Italo Botti has made an almost 
treeless mountain side look—not 
barren—but as if fresh-come from 
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the hands of the Creator. And 
Butler, again, has with a single 
drooping branch, turned the Sierras 
of Cordoba into a brooding mystery 
of the Divine. Even familiar pic- 
tures like “Chrisantemos,” by Em- 
ilia Bertole, take on a different look 
when seen here among their proper 
contemporaries. I remember not- 
ing this, or a very similar work, in 
the Luxembourg some years ago. 
The woman, who sits opposite to 
but not gazing at the vase of flowers, 
seemed then quite French, in the 
sophisticated sense of the word; 
and the opalescent background, 
which appears less like a_ back- 
ground than a colorful pane of glass 
drawn in front of the picture, 
passed as a mere trick of the brush. 
Here, the whole work is trans- 
formed. The woman’s pose of utter 
lassitude becomes the attitude of 
one in the innocent grip of a mid- 
summer siesta. 

In making these random notes 
I am reminded of another exhibi- 
tion—one of many seen in Vienna 
during the Austrian debacle. Some 
Bund there was giving a show— 
some Bund is always giving a show 
in Vienna—and as always there was 
that solemn trickle of visitors, hats 
in hands in defiance of the chill at- 
mosphere, examining every picture 
without a word, without a gesture, 
above all without a smile. Teutonic 
thoroughness here. No skied mas- 
terpieces. Every exhibit hung on 
the line, as if the Goddess of Justice 
had been on the Committee. How 
beautiful is Justice! But the pic- 
tures! 

I see them yet in retrospect, dis- 
torted things in grass green and 
brick red. Here a woman’s face 
made apparently out of hemlock 
boards, there a man with the tail 
of a fish and the horns of a reindeer. 
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And everywhere landscapes which 
resemble colored photographs of 
our internal organs ravaged by 
disease. Not a few canvases ac- 
tually represent the bodily interior, 
and are tolerated even here only be- 
cause of a drawing which makes it 
difficult to guess the object which 
served as model. Some are so 
obscene that the obscenity quite 
escapes me till the third or fourth 
view. The eye, in fact, hesitates to 
believe what it sees. 

I often wonder why statesmen do 
not pay more attention to art, for 
in art first appears the warning of 
coming disasters, the symptoms of 
new hope. In the Vienna art shows 


one could see clearly the forces 
with which Msgr. Seipel was to have 
to contend—is still contending. It 
was all there—the scorn of author- 
ity; the materialistic conception of 
history; the contempt of the intel- 


lect for life so conceived; unwilling- 
ness to labor for fruits regarded al- 
ready as apples of Sodom; and a 
determination to destroy, so that 
the sorry scheme of things might 
perhaps be reconstructed according 
to some wild heart’s desire. 

But the rebels were at least sin- 
cere, some of them. They would 
have no embellishment, no turning 
of poverty into the picturesque. 
“We will show you how hideous 
we are,” was the slogan. As I pass 
in memory from room to room, 
those pictures still seem to snarl. 
They drip blood. 

But what is this? An attractive 
field of wildflowers off by itself in 
a corner, and under it a card bear- 
ing the word, “Verkauft.” Then a 
domestic scene; a frankly agreeable 
old street; the likeness of a peasant 
girl, strong and healthy; some rec- 
ognizable horses, dogs, and geese. 
These scattered exceptions look like 
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a subtle invasion of the reactionists, 
of Der Albrecht Diirer Bund. And 
everywhere amongst them, that 
eloquent word, “Verkauft.” 

Neither then nor now would the 
public buy the rebels. They were 
left to starve, perhaps repent, in 
their garrets. Life refused either 
to be destroyed or to be remodeled 
in any sudden, unprecedented fash- 
ion. So, in my recollection, I see 
myself going out of the gallery, 
whistling, my hands comfortably 
thrust into my pockets. Yet I can- 
not help shuddering as I think of 
what might have happened had the 
public, as once seemed possible, 
suddenly taken to hanging those 
rebels—upon its walls. 

Instead, we have this Argentine 
invasion. We needed it. I did not 
see the Paris salon this year, but 
according to Mr. George Howland, 
of the American Club, one went 
there as fast as possible if one went 
at all. “Run if you are able,” was 
the advice he gave. For a certain 
sterility has unquestionably fallen 
upon France. Her artists, like the 
new German poets, seem to be seek- 
ing “to speak as life never speaks,” 
which, says Ercole Rivalta in a re- 
cent criticism, “is an absurdity.” 
And he adds a plea for that ageless 
Latin art which brings order even 
out of chaos; “which preserves it- 
self inviolable in its serenity, and 
re-finds in its eternal youth the ma- 
ture glory of its sanctity.” 

Latin art in Europe, however, has 
been suffering from this breath, as 
of a new “Reformation,” which 
breathes from Russia. It is not 
enough that the continuity of tech- 
nical instruction be preserved, there 
must also be an uninterrupted tradi- 
tion of the spirit. It is this which 
gives a universal significance to the 
refreshing individuality of the Ar- 
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gentines. Instead of being a wind- 
sown seed, it is an individuality 
which comes normally from the cul- 
tivation in new ground of the an- 
cient and indestructible. 

That is perhaps why the “Plaza 
Alsina,” and the “Plaza Mayo” of 
the Argentine Marteau, though out- 
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wardly resembling Paris, are in- 
wardly so distinct. That is why 
Americo Panozzi can lay the shad- 
ows black upon the grass of his 
“Oros de Abril,” and make us feel 
them as due to the sheer excess of 
sunlight coming from some sky 
beyond the frame. 
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(Carmel Mission, California.) 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


BENEATH this barreled roof, these massive walls, 
Grave and yet gay with ochre and with white, 
Where through small high-set windows hardly falls 
Sufficiency of melancholy light, 

Lies by the altar, loved so much by him, 

He whose strong patience held a wavering Spain 
Steadfast beside the world’s remotest rim, 

That for his Lord he might new subjects gain. 


When all around were failing and aghast, 

His courage stood in calm immoveable, 

Here burned his passionate pity to the last. 
Judge then his dereliction: for they tell 

That, dying, and slipping in the deepening shade, 
He cried, ere peace returned, “I am afraid!” 





FOR SIDONIE. 


By ALIcE GoRTON WYNN. 


RAIN-FADED, three-roomed 
house faced the waters of Bay- 
ou Courtableau in southwest Louisi- 
ana. Inside the warped picket 
fence, rioted banks of gay lantana. 
A little woman, yellow and 
creased as a walnut, her feet bare, 
sat on the porch steps and drank 
coffee dripped so strong that it 
stained the cup. 
“Sidonie!” she called. 
come Mr. Johnson.” 
A man with untrimmed red 
beard stopped a dilapidated car be- 
fore the house. “Good morning, 


“Here 


Ma’m Josef,” he shouted without re- 
moving his hat. 


“Bon jour, Mr. Johnson.” 

He glared at her. “I come about 
that back rent,” he bellowed. “Near- 
ly three months I’ve waited.” 

“Sidonie, she mos’ kill herself 
with work.” The old woman spoke 
in French-Acadian patois. “She not 
make plenty money for the victuals 
and the rent. If Henri he not die 
in that foreign country of Okla- 
homa, we do better,” she quavered 
weakly. 

Her head went down in her 
hands. “Mon Dieu! Henri, poor 
boy!” 

“Gush won't git you nowhere.” 
Johnson banged on the car door 
with his fist. “I want my money or 
you git out.” 

Sidonie came from the interior 
carrying a basket on her arm. The 
shrunken, washed-out dress she 
wore could not disguise her slender 
symmetry. 

Madame Josef caught her sleeve. 


“Sidonie, he say we not pay rent, 
we move.” 

Smiling, Sidonie ran out to the 
gate. “Gran’mére is ol’ and sick. I 
pay the doctor las’ week. I have 
not the money to-day.” 

She raised the cover of the basket 
to show a beautifully laundered in- 
fant’s cap. “I get plenty mo’ fine 
work like this. I pay you soon.” 

“Friday then!” Johnson threat- 
ened. “You hear! Friday you pay 
me, S’donie, or ...!” With both 
hands he indicated the open street. 
Then his car wheezed down the 
Bayou road toward Evangeline. 

Sidonie leaned down and patted 
Madame Josef’s withered hand. The 
girl’s dark eyelashes shone like 
raveled silk against ivory-pale 
cheeks. 

“Don’ worry, Gran’mére.” Sidonie 
threw back her head and laughed 
scornfully. “He try to scare me! 
The ol’ skin-a-flint!” 

“Mr. Johnson is mean, Bébé. He 
want nothing but money.” 

Next door stood a new bungalow 
gorgeous with red paint. Against 
a pillar leaned a young Acadian with 
black hair and long sloe-eyes, a lazy 
smile on his face. He had heard 
Mr. Johnson’s threats and lounged 
over, his hands in his pockets. 

“Sidonie, one way you get that 
back rent paid. You marry with 
me befo’ Friday.” 

“An’ I tell you one time mo’, 
Jules Cantrelle, I cannot. Gran’mére 
not like you.” 

Jules feigned sorrow. “What you 
have against me, Ma’am Josef?” 
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She shook her head. “You al- 
ways act very kind, Jules. You 
tend to my business which me an’ 
Sidonie know nothing ’bout; but 
when I pray, a voice tell me, “Trust 
not Jules Cantrelle.’ ” 

Jules laughed noisily. “It is the 
devil’s whisper,” he mocked. 

Then he turned to Sidonie with 
passionate eyes. “But if you love 
me, Sidonie . . .?” 

She drew back from his hand. 
“I love you not enough yet, Jules. 
If Gran’mére—” 

“It is Sylvain Boudre!” 
terrupted fiercely. 

Warm blood rushed to Sidonie’s 
face. “I love not a boy befo’ he 
ask me,” she flashed. “A long time 
I have not seen Sylvain.” 

“Nobody shall stan’ in my way.” 
Jules scowled as he went out and 
joined a man at his gate. 

“How come Jules want to talk to 
that Ulysse Thibodau?” Sidonie 
asked contemptuously. “He is one 
piece of trash!” 

Then she drew a pink sunbonnet 
over her mazy black hair, took up 
her basket, and tripped through the 
sagging gate. 

“By-by, Gran’mére.” 
a little brown hand. 

“Adieu, ma p’tite.” 

Madame Josef looked down at her 
fingers, crippled with rheumatism. 
They lay twisted in her lap, like 
yellow caterpillars. Once they were 
like the soft hands of Sidonie. 
Washing many clothes would make 
young fingers like that. She touched 
her face, crinkled deep with toil- 
marks. “Sidonie, my pretty bébé!” 

An hour later Ulysse Thibodau 
sauntered in. His sleeves were 
rolled above long, thin arms. A 
lock of hair fell beside his narrow, 
copper-colored face. 

“I come to see could I buy Henri’s 


Jules in- 


She waved 


“I give 


old rifle,” he explained. 
you ten dollar.” 

“I cannot sell my dead chil’s gun. 
I keep it for his sake.” 

Ulysse glanced at Madame Josef, 
then sat down and twirled his broad 
straw hat. 

“I hear Father Berot say it is a 
sin you be so great a burden on 
Sidonie. She have to work that 
hard she have no enjoyment, no 
life of the young.” 

Madame Josef trembled, and 
looked up piteously at the tall 
rascal. 

“The priest he say .. .!” Madame 
Josef’s words died in the silence 
of her thoughts. 

“He say it is a wicked sin for 
selfish old people to grind the life 
out of the young. He say the old 
woman’s home in New Orleans is 
the place for you.” 

“You lie, Ulysse Thibodau,” wept 
Madame Josef. “Father Berot he 
bury my Josef. He christen Si- 
donie.” 

Ulysse stepped to the end of the 
little porch. “Jules!” he called, in 
a matter-of-fact voice. 

Quickly Jules came. 

“Madame Josef refuse to believe 
something I say. I must prove I 
am no liar. Ring Father Berot. 
Ask what he tell Ulysse Thibodau 
yesterday of Madame Josef.” 

Jules reéntered his house. In 
five minutes he returned. “I fear 
to hurt Madame Josef’s feelings,” 
he parried. 

“Speak out, Jules,” commanded 
the old woman. “Let me know for 
true what the Father say.” 

“Then excuse me, Madame Josef.” 
Jules bowed and looked sad. 
“Father Berot say he notice how 
pale and thin is Sidonie. She will 
soon die from the hard work of 
washing clothes and nursing the 
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sick. He say Sidonie ought study 
books and sewing in the Convent. 
For the good of Sidonie he thinks it 
is for you to slip away an’ go to 
the ‘Little Sisters of the Poor.’ ” 

“Sidonie, she is happy. She not 
complain.” Madame Josef’s face 
quivered with grief. “I cannot go 
away an’ leave ma bébé.” 

“That nice place, ‘Little Sisters 
of the Poor,’” Ulysse assured her. 
“The ticket only seven dollar, and 
then no mo’ expense. I sen’ my 
Aunt Odette. She die in three 
months, but it is one gran’ place.” 

“I will not go!” Madame Josef 
screamed, and hobbled inside. She 
sank painfully to her knees. “The 
Father he say—! O Sidonie!—Help 
me, Blessed Virgin!” she prayed. 

Laboriously she rose when a step 
sounded outside. It was Sidonie, 
and she spoke joyously. 

“Oh, Gran’mére! the luck I have 
to-day! See! Three bonnets and 
six dresses I must do to-morrow!” 
She danced into the kitchen and 
rattled pots and pans. 

Madame Josef was silent, scarce- 
ly tasting the gumbo and rice that 
Sidonie cooked for dinner. 

“Your head ache?” Sidonie asked. 
“You eat nothing.” 

“I eat plenty, Bébé. I feel fine.” 

Madame Josef lay awake that 
night and listened to the harsh 
whispering of the prairie wind as it 
brushed through the old stubble of 
the rice fields. A lonesome dog 
howled his isolation. The midnight 
train rumbled on in the distance 
and blew for the station at Evange- 
line. 

Sidonie’s arm 
shoulder. 


lay against her 
Madame Josef turned 
and rested her cheek against its 


freshness. She had never slept a 
night away from her since Sidonie’s 
mother had died and left her an in- 
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fant five days old. She had nursed 
Sidonie through measles and ty- 
phoid. She had sat up at night to 
sew her little clothes. But the priest 
had said Sidonie would be better off 
without her, now. Then Sidonie 
could study books and learn to do 
soft, easy work. 

Sidonie cooked the breakfast 
early next morning. Then, whis- 
tling like a young mocking bird, 
hurried to her tubs in the yard. 

Madame Josef stole into the little 
shed-room, and from a_ corner 
brought a rifle. Taking a seat on 
the porch she laid the gun against 
her knee. Tenderly she caressed 
it with wrinkled face and calloused 
palms. She let her brow rest on the 
muzzle. 

“Holy Mother, you have suffered! 
Make me strong!” 

A lean figure approached the gate. 
It was Ulysse Thibodau on his way 
to the rice mill. Madame Josef held 
up the gun and beckoned. 

“You can have for ten dollar, 
Ulysse,” she agreed, her face hag- 
gard from pain. 

Ulysse smiled happily, and 
counted out ten dollars in loose 
change. “Merci!” he said, and hur- 
ried away, grinning slyly. 

Madame Josef stumbled into the 
house. The train for New Orleans 
passed about eleven o’clock, and she 
must give herself time to walk to 
the station. So she put on a white, 
starched apron over her calico 
dress; and a pair of coarse shoes re- 
served for Sundays. A few articles 
were thrust quickly into a pillow 
case. 

The postman stopped and threw 
in the familiar envelope—the one 
that had come every month since 
Henri had died in Oklahoma. She 
could not read the paper inside. 
Sidonie was good in the third read- 
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er, but she had not been able to 
make out the meaning of the big 
words. 

Jules Cantrelle had been through 
the seventh grade and worked in a 
store. So all along, Sidonie had 
taken the slips of paper to him. He 
said it was insurance money given 
to Madame Josef by the big com- 
pany where Henri had worked. Each 
paper brought five dollars at the 
bank. Jules always cashed it after 
she had put her mark on the back. 
He was not at home now, so 
Madame Josef put the envelope in- 
to the pillow case with her clothes. 

Two of the dollars Ulysse had 
paid for Henri’s gun, Madame Josef 
hid under Sidonie’s pillow. Then 
she went to the side window where 
she could see Sidonie carefully 
pinning the fine fabrics on the line. 
Her pink bonnet had fallen back, 
pushing the dark hair about her 
face. She was humming a tune that 
Sylvain Boudre used to play on his 
violin before he stopped coming to 
the house. 

Madame Josef fought back a 
strangling sob, and went to the 
door. “Bébé,” she called feebly, 
“Bernadine Monette, she very sick, 
I go to see her.” 

“But Gran’mére... Sidonie 
turned, both hands on the line. “It 
is long time since you walk to 
town.” 

“IT walk slow, Bébé. If I not 
come back to-night, Nita, she stay 
with you.” She crossed herself for 
telling a lie to her darling. 

At the gate she lingered. The 
morning air was spiced with orange 
and purple lantana. There twined 
the passion vine Henri had planted 
before he left. Now the green 
climber, covering one end of the 
porch, was brocaded with purple 
discs. Tears stole slowly along the 
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furrows of her face as she turned 
away. 

The road followed the vagrant 
Bayou, making the journey to town 
more difficult than a straight course 
would have been. Unaccustomed to 
shoes, Madame Josef walked with 
difficulty. She tried to hurry, but 
her feet were swollen and stiff from 
rheumatism. 

An automobile came flying around 
the curve. It slowed almost to a 
stop. Madame Josef looked up to 
see Sylvain Boudre, chauffeur and 
gardener for Judge Cunningham. 
It was the Judge’s handsome car. 
Sylvain dragged the gray cap from 
his sleek, black hair. 

“You go to town, Ma’am Josef?” 

“Bon jour, Sylvain.” She tried 
to speak naturally. “I go to see 
Bernadine Monette. She sick.” 

He turned the car and helped her 
into its restful back seat. “I get 
you there that quick,” he laughed. 
“Judge Cunningham, he say I beat 
everybody drive.” 

Soon the car passed a row of rice 
mills. “Judge Cunningham, he 
have a rice farm,” chatted Sylvain. 
“Soon I will manage the place. To 
be a chauffeur is nice business, 
but it not bring plenty money. Si- 
donie is well?” He asked the ques- 
tion with assumed carelessness. 

“She work very hard. She need 
a res’,” Madame Josef answered, 
swallowing against the pain in her 
throat. “Soon she go to the Con- 
vent to learn fine sewing and 
books.” 

Sylvain laughed mirthlessly. “She 
soon get married, yes?” 

“No, no.” Madame Josef an- 
swered in an absent-minded way. 
“Sidonie, she not worry. She not 
yet know who she like.” 

Sylvain turned suddenly in the 
seat. 
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“But Jules Cantrelle, he say .. .!” 
“Jules don’t know nothing ’tall!” 
Surprise leaped into Sylvain’s 
eyes. Presently he began to whistle 
a gay tune. “Me, I think I get out 
my violin to-night.” 

Arriving at Evangeline, he asked 
gently: “Where she live, this Ma’m 
Monette?” 

“Close to the depot,” Madame 
Josef fibbed, her eyes lowered. 
“Merci, Sylvain. You kin’ boy.” 

He raised his cap. “I must leave 
you, for Judge Cunningham he wait. 
Au revoir.” 

Madame Josef trudged into the 
station and bought her ticket. 
“Seven dollar is plenty to pay for 
a li'l piece of white paper,” she 
thought. 

She followed the other passengers 
to the train and dropped into a seat 
by the door. What made the people 
stare so? In the adjoining seat, two 
school girls whispered and giggled. 
They were not half so pretty as 
Sidonie. 

Madame Josef pulled her black 
sunbonnet further over her face. 
Her eyes burned now as if they 
could never weep again. She 
thought of Sidonie, lifting hot irons 
from a charcoal furnace, and bend- 
ing her back over an ironing board. 
Madame Josef clutched at the seat. 
How she wanted to go back! 

The motion of the car sickened 
her, and cold perspiration mois- 
tened her face and hands. Four 
o’clock passed, and the absence of 
the accustomed coffee resulted in a 
nap of exhaustion. 

She was awakened by a jolt that 
sent a wave of nausea from head to 
foot. It was growing dark outside. 
About time for Sidonie to slice 
bread and make coffee for supper. 
She seemed to hear her laugh tin- 
kling like a silver bell. 
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When the train reached New Or- 
leans, Madame Josef followed the 
crowd into the waiting room. 
Strange faces and _ bewildering 
noises dazed her senses. Would it 
be a long walk? And her rheuma- 
tism throbbing so fiercely! Shei 
touched a stranger’s arm and begged 
him to show her the road to the 
Home for the Old. He looked at her 
a moment in doubt, and then hur- 
ried away without answering. 

Madame Josef glanced out into 
the night with its wild rush of 
people and automobiles, and shiv- 
ered. 

“Jesus, pity me!” she whispered. 

Since morning she had not eaten. 
A red darkness came before her 
eyes and she fell unconscious. 

And then—she was lying on a 
white cot in the station rest room. 
A gentle-faced woman in uniform 
was bending over her. 

“Do you feel better now? Try to 
take some of this.” 

She swallowed a _ spoonful of 
elixir. “Can you tell me where you 
are going?” asked the Travelers’ Aid. 

“ ‘Little Sisters of the Poor,’ they 
call it.” She felt one thousand 
miles away from any one she had 
ever known and loved, so closed her 
aching eyes. 

“I will telephone,” said the Aid. 

She went to the telephone and 
came back. “They say they are 
expecting no one. Who sent you 
there?” 

“Father Berot, he say it is bes’.” 

“It’s strange no word has been 
sent,” the Aid said, stroking the 
crippled hands. “I'll put you on 
the street car and you can stay at 
our ‘Travelers’ Home’ until arrange- 
ments can be made.” 

Madame Josef dragged herself 
along to the car. Clutching the 
pillow case, her costume in bizarre 




















contrast to the evening dresses of 
the women passengers, she swayed 
to a seat. 

Soon the conductor took her by 
the arm. “This is your street,” he 
said. But she did not hear. He 
spoke again, took the pillow case 
and helped her off. 

Bright lights showed a house with 
black lettering on the front. It was 
larger than Judge Cunningham’s 
home at Evangeline, but there was 
no rose-bordered lawn like the one 
Sylvain kept so neatly trimmed. 

The door opened to Madame 
Josef’s knock, and a friendly woman 
led her inside. The long hall. was 
finer than anything she had known, 
except perhaps the aisle in the little 
church back at Evangeline. 

“Have you come far?” the matron 
asked, after reading the note sent 
by the Aid. ; 

“Me, I come so far I most dead,” 
Madame Josef gasped. 

“You must have rest and some- 
thing to eat. Come with me.” 

Madame Josef hobbled down the 
hall, up a flight of stairs and into 
a small white room. 

“Sit down,” the matron urged, 
“and I'll send you some supper.” 

Soon a girl brought.a tray with 
sliced meat, bread, butter, and milk. 
Madame Josef tried to eat, but her 
throat seemed closed. The milk 
was good, though. 

She opened the one window, but 
could see nothing except high walls 
that stifled like the cell of a prison. 
A whiff of petroleum smoke brought 
back the nausea. She shuddered 
and lowered the sash. From her 
window at home she could see is- 
lands of China trees dotted about 
in a sea of star-lighted prairie, and 
she could smell the wild thyme and 
mint growing over the Bayou bank. 
Madame Josef threw herself on 
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the bed; wondering how many days 


before she would die. Ulysse’s aunt 
Odette had gone in a short while 
after she had been sent from home. 

“Dear God! may the time be not 
long till I go to Henri!” 

Next morning, when the matron 
came in, Madame Josef caught her 
arm. “Please write my Bébé one 
letter and say I am well. Tell her 
I am treated good. Tell her I like 
fine the gran’ home in New Or- 
leans.” 

She closed her eyes and made the 
Sign of the Cross as she dictated 
the false words. 

It was noon of the fourth day. 
Madame Josef sat alone, like a 
patient, wounded animal. Her lunch 
stood unnoticed on the table. 

There was a tap on the door. 

“Come,” she said wearily. 

“Some visitors to see you,” the 
matron announced. 

“Gran’mére!” Sidonie—it was 
Sidonie! She flew into the room! 
And—and Sylvain with her! Down 
she slipped and put both arms 
around her grandmother’s knees! 

“How come you treat your bébé 
like that? I most crazy!” 

Madame Josef could not speak 
for the sudden joy of it. Her palsied 
hands stroked Sidonie’s hair. 

“Me an’ Nita walk into town to 
bring you home! We go to Berna- 
dine Monette’s! She not sick! She 
not see you! I think you killed, 
Gran’mére!” Sidonie sobbed. “Then 
I get the letter!” 

She laid a cheek against her 
grandmother’s arm. “How come 
you leave me?” she scolded. 

“Father Berot, he say I awful 
burden, Bébé. It is a sin on my 
soul, he say, to let you work so hard 
for me. So I come away.” 

Sidonie’s head shot up in the air. 
“Who tell that lie? When I lose 
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you, I go to find Father Berot. He 
been gone one month in Canada.” 

Madame Josef was bewildered. 
“Both Ulysse and Jules they say 
that...” 

“They are scum of the Bayou, 
the sneaks!” Sidonie cried. 

Sylvain came close to Madame 
Josef. “Sidonie have promised yes- 
terday to marry me,” he smiled. 
“We come to take you home.” 

“When I have plenty trouble, it 
bring Sylvain, and I find I like him 
the bes’,” Sidonie added with a 
blushing face. 

Tears lingered beneath Madame 
Josef’s lashes, then slipped un- 
heeded down her cheeks. 

“You one fine boy, Sylvain!” 

“The next train goes out at 3:30,” 
Sylvain said. “We will have time.” 

Madame Josef reached down into 
her pillow case. “Here is the paper 


which bring the five dollar from 


Henri.” She handed it to Sylvain. 

Carelessly at first he looked at it; 
then his eyes opened wide. “Five 
dollar! Five dollar!” he shouted, 
and waved the paper excitedly. “It 
is fifty dollar.” 

“Only five dollar,” contradicted 
Madame Josef. 

“Sylvain know the figures good, 
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Gran’mére,” Sidonie said. “He study 
long time in the night school.” 

He pointed to the words. “It is 
plain here. ‘Mrs. Joseph LeBlanc 
—the sum of fifty dollars.’ Who 
cashed the checks?” 

“Jules Cantrelle, he go to the 
bank and get the money for all the 
papers. He charge nothing.” 

“The black devil!” growled Syl- 
vain, “an’ he put forty-five in his 
pocket. Jules have two reason for 
keeping Sidonie from me.” 

“So twenty-five dollar he pay 
each month on his new house? So? 
The double-faced cheat! As if so 
kind!” Sidonie flared. 

“Something tell me not to trus’ 
Jules,” said Madame Josef. 

Sylvain got out pencil and paper. 
“How long now that Henri is dead?” 
he asked. 

“One year,” Sidonie answered. 

“IT wish to see how much that cur 
have stole from an’ old woman and 
girl!” Sylvain said. “Six hundred 
dollar! Don’t say nothing. Wait 
and I show Judge Cunningham! 
He’ll treat Jules to a free trip across 
the country to the convict farm. And 
Jules’ new house, I think Judge 
Cunningham’Il give to you, Madame 
Josef.” 








SHAKESPEARE THE GAEL. 


By P. G. 


N rambling through the grand in- 

ternational forest of the Shake- 
speare plays one anyway conversant 
with Irish folklore is liable at times 
to be brought to a sudden pause, 
surprised and surmising. Some 
casual remark tingles his sense of 
reminiscence, shrieks to him for 
remembrance and recognition. For 
instance: 


“I was never so be-rhymed since 
Pythagoras’ time, that I was an 
Irish rat, which I can hardly re- 
member.” 


It is Rosalind speaking, pretty 


and piquant, pouting or affecting 
to pout at receipt of intriguing 
tribute of amatory jingles from 


some mysterious admirer. Under 
the stately trees of the forest of 
Arden she stands, in an atmosphere 
iridescent as with golden mist 
against the glowing purple of ro- 
mance. 

Yet her curious remark, weirdly 
witty, has the immediate effect of 
speeding our thoughts far away 
from French Flanders and _ the 
banks of the Meuse; they fly to where 
the gracious breath of the queenly 
Irish whitethorn proclaims May in 
royal Meath, to the Shannon and to 
the Moy, even to where the Atlantic 
billows whiten on the rocks of Bur- 
ren, in the grim lost land of O’Hine 
and O’Shaughnessy, with incidental 
glance on a council meeting of the 
Bardic Order of Erin in the depths 
of a sacred wood. 

For that light and airy remark 


SMYTH. 


of Rosalind—with such apparently 
shocking indifference as to previous 
sojourning places of her merry 
spirit—betrays wonderful intimacy 
in the field of traditional Gaelic 
mysticism. 

It condenses a triple reference— 
the transmigration of souls, the 
alleged power of bards to work evil 
on their fellow beings and the brute 
creation, the liability of the latter 
to be so affected. 

Pythagoras, in whose time fair 
Rosalind says she was an Irish rat 
—happy and gladsome her trans- 
formation!—lived nearly twenty- 
six centuries ago. Intense and well 
traveled philosopher, of Samos ex- 
traction, best known, by his doc- 
trine of the transmigration of 
souls, he died—aged and in need, 
alas, like other great men of his 
kind. He passed away in the temple 
of the Muses at Metapontum, B. c. 
660—so long, long ago that Rosa- 
lind may well stand excused for her 
expressed mistiness of memory. 

A Gaelic counterpart of hers, who 
had varied and vigorous experience 
in her peculiar line, is more copious 
and clarified of recollection. 

This is Tuan, who accompanied 
his adventurous uncle Parthalon, 
an ill-fated parricide, who (in B. c. 
2679, say the Four Masters) led in- 
to Ireland a colony which became as 
extinct as, in Shakespeare’s time, 
that of Raleigh in Virginia—all save 
Tuan, who enjoys isolated fame as 
the most distinguished of transmi- 
grators and transformers. Lying 
down a decrepit old man among his 
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dead kindred, slain by pestilence for 
the sins of their leader, Tuan awoke 
full of life and vigor to find himself 
a stag, king of the stags. As such 
he reigned and bounded on the Irish 
hills for thirty years, until the time 
of Nemedh (whose grandson Brio- 
tan the Bald gave name to the large 
neighboring island). Later he 
awoke as king of the boars, fierce 
of bristle and formidable of tusk; 
later as a vulture; again as a salm- 
on, in which form he was caught 
and served on the table of King 
Cairioll of Ulster, whose queen ate 
him, and from her he was reborn a 
male child, about a. p. 520. 

Tuan became a great warrior. Yet 
so modest and retiring was he that 
St. Finian, in the ancient Irish im- 
portunate way, had to “fast on him” 
outside his fortress gate, before he 
consented to admit him and tell him 
of his unique 3,000 years’ expe- 
riences as fish, bird and beast, as one 
may learn it in the Harleian manu- 
scripts or from John Arnold Mac- 
culloch, D.D., in The Mythology of 
All Races, published in Boston seven 
years ago or in James Stephens’s 
more recent series of Irish fairy 
tales. 

Certainly dainty Rosalind, in her 
uncanny experiences as_ rodent, 
might have envied the regal and 
dignified progress of Tuan through 
the animal world. However, as 
Britannia was then, as monotonous- 
ly usual, at odds with her sister 
Hibernia, the “Irish rat” conceit, 
uncomplimentary, timely, accept- 
able, was seized upon and tossed 
from one Elizabethan playwright to 
another, as witness: 


“Rhyme them to death as they do 
Irish rats 
In drumming tunes.” 
—Ben Jonson. 
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“And my poet 
Shall, with a satire steeped in 
vinegar, 
Rhyme them to death as they do 
rats in Ireland.” 
—Thomas Randolph. 


A legend of transformation rather 
than of transmigration is told in the 
saddest of the Three Sorrows of 
Story-telling. It is that of the chil- 
dren of Lir, the ill-fated princess 
Fionnuala and her three brothers, 
changed by the malevolence of their 
stepmother into swans, and endur- 
ing long centuries of cruel hard- 
ship, until the sound of the Chris- 
tian church bell gave signal for 
their deliverance. 

Riming rats to death in Ireland 
is a reference going back to the 
sixth century. High Bard Senchan 
and his numerous retinue, informed 
that a sumptuous repast laid for 
them in the palace of King Guaire 
had been devoured to the last crumb 
by the voracious and irreverent ro- 
dents, hurled against these a com- 
bined broadside of satire and male- 
diction, all the more sincere and 
scorching from poets with disap- 
pointed hungry stomachs. As usual 
the miscreants in general escaped. 
But some poor little mice, feeling 
the effects of the blighting anath- 
ema, crept timidly forth, lifted 
their paws in plaintive remorse and 
entreaty, and miserably toppled 
over in death. 

The fasting bards then turned 
their wrathful sarcasm on the cats 
for having neglected their duty. 
The cats, headed by their king 
Irusan, scoffed and spat their con- 
tempt; secure in the immunity of 
their nine lives they cared not how 
starvation afflicted the bards of 
Erin. 

Fili is the Irish for bard or poet; 
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the venerable and ill-fated scholar 
Cormac, king and bishop of Cashel, 
898-905, explains it as “from fi, 
poison or venom, and li, brightness 
or beauty, meaning that the poet’s 
satire was venomous and his praise 
bright or beautiful.” 

As a general thing the poets flew 
at far higher game than rats. In 
1414, Sir John Stanley, sent over 
as English governor of Ireland, im- 
mediately proceeded to enrich him- 
self by stealing cattle, including 
those of the poet Niall O’Higgin. As 
a result we read in cold print in the 
Four Masters that Niall and the 
O'Higgins “then satirized John 
Stanley, who lived after this satire 
but five weeks and died of the viru- 
lence of the lampoons.” 

All of which goes to show that 
crystallized in those few lines of 
Rosalind is a wondrous knowledge 
of Irish folk- and fairylore and that 
Shakespeare well knew his Ireland. 

Of the fairies who trip and dance 
through the forest of Shakespeare 
the leaders were imported from the 
green isle—imported, altered and 
transformed so that the originals 
would hardly know themselves. Of 
course, in the large ancient Gaelic 
district of Britain, watered by rivers 
of Gaelic name such as the Avons, 
and haunted by the weird and 
poetic belief in fairies and other 
things supernatural—a belief, it is 
said, still even more prevalent in 
Devon and Somerset than in Tip- 
perary or Connemara—Shakespeare 
and his dramatic coworkers had 
ample material ready to _ their 
hands. But these were ordinary 
every-night English fairies, of scant 
accomplishments beyond dancing 
by moonlight. So, going to the fa- 
vorite fairy country for stars, they 
brought over Queen Mab and Puck. 

Now, Queen Mab or Maeve 
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(Gaelic, Meadbh) was in her time, 
which was about the beginning of 
the Christian era, a rather vital and 
lively entity, able, resolute, am- 
bitious, warlike, a commanding 
figure in the heroic age of Erin. 
Aggressive queen of Connacht, she 
holds high place in that celebrated 
and oft translated epic, the Tain Bo 
Cuailgne: “A woman comely, white 
faced, long cheeked and large; gold- 
yellow hair on her; a short crimson 
cloak on her; a gold pin in the 
cloak over her breast; a straight, 
carved-back spear flaming in her 
hand.” 

From her sons sprung three 
great tribes, now represented by 
about seventy surnames, including 
such once powerful ones as O’Con- 
nor of Kerry, O’Healy, O’Loughlin, 
O’Farrell, O’Sheridan, and MacRan- 
nallor Reynolds. After her death the 
famous queen received due Irish 
pagan apotheosis, on certain nights 
revisiting in state the scenes of her 
ancient exploits and sweeping 
through the misty moonbeams with 
retinue of white horses and rolling 
chariots. High hills in Connacht 
retain her name. 

But Irish fairy queens, like 
American presidents, are liable to 
jeopardize their dignity and popu- 
larity in going abroad; and we all 
know what happened to Maeve. 


“O! then, I see Queen Mab hath 
been with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife; and 
she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate 
stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie 
asleep: 

Her waggon-spokes made of long 
spinners’ legs,” etc., etc. 
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Maeve’s ethics were in part ques- 
tionable, but crushing was that 
after punishment which made the 
once proud and mighty queen a 
puny obstetric nurse for fairies, 
and English fairies at that. 

Puck, who frolics through the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, a fairy 
far ahead of his time, who boasts 
that he “can put a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes,” 
is the Puca—*“Pooky,” the children 
call him—a mischievous and malev- 
olent sprite whose reported ap- 
parition there has given name to 
numerous glens, rocks, pools, and 
fords throughout Ireland. Some- 
times he appears as a horse and in- 
duces incautious people to mount 
him, when he gives them the fright 
of their lives, as he did to Daniel 
O’Rourke at Carrigaphooca (the 
Puca’s rock), near Macroom, in 
Cork, whence he took him on a 
ride of terror to the moon and back. 
He also appears as a goat, and, as 
such, a large effigy of him is borne 
in state at “Puck fair,” in Listowel, 
in Kerry, and placed aloft in honor 
—probably a relic of ancient pagan 
custom, this satyr being the Gaelic 
of “the great god Pan.” 

In his historical plays Shake- 
speare drew largely for material on 
Ralph Holinshed, whose Chronicles 
were published in 1557. There he 
found the three witches who per- 
turbed Macbeth—like Richard IIL. 
one of the most libeled monarchs on 
the stage. But about 900 years be- 
fore Macbeth’s time, or in A. p. 192, 
on the eve of the deciding battle be- 
tween Conn and Eoghan, kings re- 
spectively of northern and southern 
Ireland, the latter was confronted by 
the same familiar disreputables, 
identifiable beyond doubt in that 
venerable tract The Battle of Magh- 
Leana: three goblins, gray and 
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shaggy women, with beards like 
men, gaunt, lean and _ withered 
hands like claws, repulsive and 
venomous tongued. A bold and 
shameless trio, they accosted him 
even before his troops. “We draw 
the waters of the ocean up upon the 
high land and scatter the white 
snow upon the ground; we cast over 
the wide plains the broad sheets of 
summer lightning and bring distor- 
tion and madness upon men,” they 
informed him, and they predicted 
his speedy defeat and death. 

Unimpressed by their sinister 
words, Eoghan, pagan ancestor of 
the O’Briens, MacCarthys, O’Sulli- 
vans, O’Donahoes, and other great 
Munster clans, bade them defiance 
and went undauntedly to his doom. 

Apropos of Macbeth, the author 
evidently had studied the history 
of Scotland. This was a country 
predominantly Gaelic ere it came 
under the denationalizing and feud- 
alizing influence of Macbeth’s suc- 
cessor Malcolm III, known as Big 
Head (Cannmore). He was the real 
usurper, not maligned Macbeth, who 
is described by the native chronicler 
as “the liberal king, fair, yellow, 
tall.” A singular anachronism is 
committed in putting in the mouth 
of the “bleeding soldier”: 


“The merciless Macdonald 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him, from the wes- 

tern isles. 
Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is sup- 
plied.” 


Whereas Macbeth was slain in 1057, 
there were no Macdonalds or Mc- 
Donnells in Scotland or Ireland until 
about two centuries after his death, 
the first of them being Angus Mor- 
Macdonald, Lord of the Isles, whose 
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son Angus Oge (the Young) ren- 
dered Bruce such weighty aid at Ban- 
nockburn in 1316. However, there 
are plenty of them in Scotland now; 
in numbers they come second, next 
to the prolific and ubiquitous 
Smiths. 

Shakespeare not only imported 
Irish fairies but smuggled over one 
very distinguished ghost, changed 
its character and nationality, and 
played it himself on the stage. In 
the Danish version of Amletha, son 
of King Howendill of Denmark, 
slain by his brother Fergon, who 
succeeded him and married Gareth, 
the hero’s mother, on which our 
dramatist built the tragedy of Ham- 
let, there is no ghost. To form his 
plot it appears he took the only 
royal ghost that stalks through Irish 
archzological lore, no less than that 
of the famous King Melaghlin L., 
otherwise known as Malachi, who 
“wore the collar of gold that he 
won from the proud invader.” 

Where Shakespeare got the ghost 
is revealed in the Martyrology of 
Donegal. The origin is recalled by 
a cross-incised headstone in famed 
Clonmacnoise, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Or do Corbriu Cromm” (Pray 
for Cairbre Crom). Melaghlin, a 
valiant monarch who defeated the 
foreigners and put their king, 
Thorgeis, to death by drowning, 
died in 863. St. Cairbre Crom (the 
Bowed) was bishop of Clonmacnoise. 
One evening, after vespers (relates 
the Martyrology), as St. Cairbre 
was praying in the church, a coal- 
black figure approached, and on 
being questioned answered that he 
was Melaghlin and that he was suf- 
fering in purgatory. St. Cairbre 
promised to pray for his soul. After 
six months the king’s spirit returned 
and implored continued prayers, 
saying its condition had been amel- 
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iorated but it was still in much suf- 
fering from intense cold. At the 
end of the year it came finally, 
bright and glorious, and announced 
that it was going to heaven. 

This relation of the supernatural 
is strongly suggestive. The only 
differences in theme are that the 
Irish ghost came for intercession, 
the Danish one for revenge, that the 
Danish idea of future punishment 
was by fire, while the ancient Irish 
one was by cold: none buried in 
Tuam shall “suffer the torments of 
cold hell,” says a life of St. Brendan, 
the Gaelic discoverer of America. 
The Dane’s plaint was: 


“Doom ’d for a certain term to walk 
the night, 

And for the day confin’d to last- 
ing fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my 
days of nature 

Are burnt and purg’d away.” 


Such a public advertisement, re- 
sembling endorsement, of the Cath- 


olic doctrine of purgatory, and 
prayers for the dead, would seem 
very perilous for the author in a 
long and terrible period of religious 
chaos and persecution. This had 
been inaugurated by the repulsive 
moron Henry VIII., when he turned 
from his noble lawful queen to wed 
Anne Boleyn, giddy and flirtatious, 
and with two thumbs on each hand. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry and 
Anne, sat on the throne, surrounded 
by sinister counselors, hardly any 
of them more so than herself. How- 
ever, confused and exasperated at 
various new phases, including mar- 
ried bishops, she would fain eschew 
polemics, except where they seemed 
to concern herself personally, and 
then she thought and exercised 
block and ax. As for Shakespeare, 
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with ready resource suggestive of 
the blarney stone, he complimented 
and flattered her so that frequently 
she had him and his company come 
and entertain her. 

As Edwin Reed, author of Bacon 
v. Shakespeare, remarks, “it is im- 
possible to find, in all the wild, rol- 
licking fun of the plays, even a 
flippancy at the expense of the 
Church.” 

In the same year that fair Rosa- 
lind revealed her be-rhymed ex- 
periences as an Irish rat there also 
appeared in the Globe Theater, Lon- 
don, probably the first stage Irish- 
man, anyhow the only Irishman 
that appears in all of the Shake- 
speare plays. 


“Tish ill done: the work ish give 
over, the trumpet sound the re- 
treat. By my hand I swear, and 
my Father’s soul, the work ish 
ill done; I would have blowed up 
the town, la, in an hour. O! tish ill 
done, by my hand, tish ill done.” 


Captain MacMorris, from Ireland, 
is speaking, in the play of Henry V., 
discussing military matters with 
Captains Fluellen and Jamy, each 
using the supposed dialect of his 


own country. The jargon put in 
the Irishman’s mouth—probably by 
some petty help, such as elsewhere 
libels St. Joan of Arc—is extraor- 
dinary; in the ish and tish impos- 
sible. A strange thing about this is 
that the cultured English of this 
scholarly Elizabethan period, the 
language of camp and court, of 
street and stage when people of edu- 
cation said “say” for sea, “ould” 
for old, “murther” for murder, etc., 
still exists in Ireland, tenaciously 
preserved as introduced and trans- 
mitted through generations, and 
called by outsiders the Irish brogue. 


SHAKESPEARE THE GAEL 


It was in a very ancient and ex- 
tensive Gaelic district that Shake- 
speare was born and raised. From 
a stream with the Gaelic name 
Avon, meaning just river, this dis- 
trict extends ninety miles due south 
from Stratford (the ford of the 
strad or street) to where another 
Avon flows past the great pillars of 
Stonehenge, which the historian 
Godfrey of Monmouth says were 
brought from Ireland, into the Eng- 
lish Channel. About fifteen miles 
west, beyond the Severn, lay the 
warlike Siol Uambhor, called by 
their Roman enemies the Silures, 
a division of whom went thence 
and built the great stone forts in 
the Arran islands, over Galway Bay. 
Southwest lies the ancient favorite 
place of pilgrimage, made sacred by 
Joseph of Arimathea and the blos- 
soming Christmas Thorn, burial 
place of King Arthur and Guinevere, 
the town specially called Glaston- 
bury of the Gaels. Further south 
lies the country of the Gaelic tribe 
Domhnan, now called from them 
Devon. 

A marked Gaelic characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s family was the te- 
nacity with which, amid the rigors 
of persecution for religion’s sake, 
they adhered to the faith of their 
forefathers. John and Mary (Ar- 
den) Shakespeare, parents of the 
poet, were Catholics. On December 
25, 1592, John was prosecuted as a 
“recusant,” for not attending the 
Protestant church on Sundays; the 
investigating commissioners, some- 
how lenient towards him, reported 
that his absence was probably due 
to “fear of process for debt,” he 
having met with business reverses. 
Mary, the mother, was daughter of 
Robert Arden, the exordium to 
whose will, drawn November 24, 
1556, proves that he was a prac- 
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tical Catholic; he was of a family 
whose head, Edward Arden of 
Wilmcote, near Stafford, high sher- 
iff of Warwickshire in 1575, poured 
forth his blood on the scaffold in 
1583, victim of the usual trumped- 
up charge, alleged complicity in a 
Roman Catholic plot against Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In all the Shakespeare plays there 
is little that is offensive to Catholics 
beyond the unfair and vile treat- 
ment given the memory of the heroic 
and devoted St. Joan of Arc. But of 
this odious blot Shakespeare is ex- 
onerated by Sir Sidney Lee in his 
recent incisive and painstaking 


biography: “The lifeless beat of the 
verse and the crudity of the lan- 
guage conclusively deprive Shake- 
speare of all responsibility for the 
brutal scenes travestying the story 
of Joan of Arc, which the author of 
the first part of Henry V/. somewhat 


slavishly drew from Holinshed.” 

Coming to the name Shakespeare 
itself, its meaning at first sight 
seems very obvious, so obvious that 
it has deceived specialists. Ernest 
Weekley, whose Romance of Names 
was published in 1914, says there 
was “never a name in English no- 
menclature so simple or so certain 
in its origin; it is exactly what it 
looks—shake-spear.” Another mod- 
ern savant holds the same opinion 
and conjectures that the first 
Shakespeare was a beadle or some 
such public officer who shook his 
spear or staff to preserve order or 
silence, or to make a_ passage 
through a crowd. 

John Shakespeare and his son 
William knew better than this 
when, in 1596, they obtained from 
the College of Arms their family 
Shield emblematic of the name, viz., 
“Gold, on a bend sable a spear of 
the first, the point steeled proper, 
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and for crest or cognizance a fal- 
con, his wings displayed argent, 
standing on a wreath of the colors, 
supporting a spear gold, steeled as 
aforesaid, with the motto (trans- 
lated), ‘Not without right.’ ” 

This would accord with the orig- 
inal pronunciation of the name, in 
family documents and Stratford 
records, variously written Shake- 
spere and Shaxpere and meaning 
“Hawk-and-spear,” from the Gaelic 
seabhac, pronounced shack, a hawk 
or falcon, and Dir, a spear, joined by 
the letter s, contraction of agus 
(and), forming the Gaelic name 
Seabhacsbir, pronounced Shack- 
sbere, now Shakespeare. The 
“hawk” meant a projection on the 
spear like a hawk’s bill, sharpened 
inside the curve, useful for cutting 
the reins of a mounted foeman and 
placing him at the mercy of the 
spearman. 

Thus the eponymus or name giver 
of the dramatist’s family took cog- 
nomen, in Gaelic way, from the 
peculiar weapon he carried, just as 
his was taken by the first Cochlain 
(now Coughlin and Coghlan), chief 
of Delvin, along the Shannon, from 
coch, shield, and lain, sword blade, 
from his having a sword fixed pro- 
truding from his shield, even as the 
Scottish Highlanders screwed long 
spikes in the center of their targets, 
making them offensive as well as 
defensive. Names of the same 
armorial kind are MacLaughlin 
(lach lain, plunge sword), Brislane 
(bris lain, break sword), ete. So 
the name Shakespeare, properly 
pronounced as_ originally spelt 
Shakspere, is as Gaelic as O'Reilly, 
O’Flaherty, or O’Rafferty. This 
reads like a daring joke. But it is 
not, except upon those who have 
been claiming the great dramatist 
as an Anglo-Saxon. 
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An English surname, in ety- 
mology seemingly as obvious as the 
foregoing Gaelic one, is Break- 
speare. Anyone would think that it 
surely came from breaking spear 
in battle or tournament. But turn 
we to the Breakspeare armorial 
bearings: “Vert, eight spears in 
saltire or, the four in dexter sur- 
mounted by the four in sinister”— 
that is, a brake or thicket of crossed 
spears, formed as if to receive 
cavalry, meet device for a com- 
mander of spearmen. 

Thus one name had as little to 
do with breaking spears as the 
other had with shaking them. 

An inheritor of the green shield 
with the brake of spears was the 
distinguished Nicholas Breakspeare, 
in the papacy, Adrian IV., the one 
English pope—one too many, the 
Irish sadly thought, when his holi- 
ness was induced on false represen- 
tations to send a certain bull, ac- 
companied with an emerald ring, 
to his rather unworthy countryman, 
the notorious Henry II., authorizing 
him to take possession of Ireland. 

In which connection, to equalize 
matters, it may be mentioned, as a 
fact not generally known, that there 
was at least one Gaelic or Irish 
pope, pious, charitable, patriotic, 
learned, he who considerately sent 
Augustine and his monks to convert 
the Saxons of England. This was 
the illustrious St. Gregory the 
Great, pontiff a. p. 590-604, from his 
eloquence called by the Irish, 
“Beul Oir”’ (of the Golden Mouth). 
St. Gregory was eleventh in descent 
from the chivalrous Conaire IL., 
ardrigh or monarch of Ireland A. p. 
157-165, as given in O’Clery’s 
Genealogies of the Irish Saints, and 
of the same Milesian branch as the 
O’Falveys, O’Herlihys, and O’Sheas. 
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Shakespeare is charged with hay- 
ing been in his youth a poacher— 
that his having made free with the 
deer of Sir Thomas Lucy, a local 
magnate, was the cause of his leay- 
ing his wife and three children, and 
running off to London, where he be- 
came a play actor and a playwright. 
Poaching was not recognized as a 
very great offense by the Gaels, who 
were stout resisters of the degrad- 
ing system of feudalism, which be- 
got a nation in part brutal and irre- 
sponsible snobs, who claimed every- 
thing as theirs, including the wild 
creatures of fur and feather, and in 
part degraded serfs, who wore brass 
collars inscribed with their master’s 
names. The deer have disappeared, 
but hares and rabbits remain, and 
with regard to them lurks the old 
democratic tribal feeling. It was 
“merry Somersetshire,” containing 
Glastonbury of the Gaels, that sent 
forth through England the rugged 
lay that caused _ consternation 
among the sporting caste of broad 
checks and monocles, in part: 


“As me and my comarade were 
setting of a snare 

The gamekeeper was watching us, 
for him we did not care, 

For we can wrestle and fight, my 
boys, jump over anywhere, 

And it’s our delight on a shiny 
night in the season of the year.” 


The bard of Avon was a man of 
open and free nature, according to 
his contemporaries and compan- 
ions, including Ben Jonson, who 
calls him “Rufus,” showing that he 
was of the same color of hair as Red 
Hugh O’Donnell, Owen Roe O'Neill, 
Archbishop Florence Conroy, and 
other distinguished members of the 
Gaelic race. 





THE SPIRITIST MENACE TO CHILDREN. 


By IRENE HERNAMAN. 


ERE has been a fresh outburst 

of Spiritist fervor, during the 
last few years, both in America and 
in England, and one of the principal 
features of its development is the 
deplorable attack upon youth, which 
has now become systematized into 
an educational scheme. 

The idea of using children as 
mediums, at least among white 
people, may be said to date from 
the year 1848. At that time it be- 
came known that two young girls, 
Margaretta and Katie Fox, living 
with their parents in a farmhouse 
at Hydesville, Wayne County, New 
York, were possessed of marvelous 
By a system of 


psychic powers. 
rapping and snapping their finger 


and toe joints, they established 
communication with the spirit of 
the former inhabitant of the farm 
who had been murdered for his 
money. Later, the family moved to 
Rochester, and regular séances were 
held in their home. The news of 
the clairvoyant gifts of the Fox girls 
spread far and wide through the 
States, and resulted in what must 
be termed an orgy of Spiritist prop- 
aganda. But there were some who 
viewed with alarm their rapid 
growth in public favor, their fre- 
quent appearances on platforms, 
and the time they spent in holding 
séances. One of these, Dr. Kane, a 
man of strictly upright character, 
and well known as an arctic ex- 
plorer, became interested in the 
girls and had Margaretta educated. 
Later he married her, much to the 
annoyance of his family who did 


not care for the Fox connection, 
and secured her promise to give up 
Spiritism, which he described in no 
measured terms as “a career of 
wickedness and deception.” Un- 
happily he died soon after the mar- 
riage, and although for ten years 
Margaretta was faithful to her 
promise, she finally recanted and 
was enthusiastically welcomed back 
by the Spiritist community. Katie, 
Mrs. Jencken as she became, had a 
baby who was proclaimed to be a 
wonderful psychic, and a marvelous 
future was predicted for it, but the 
mother died of drink in 1892, and 
nothing further is heard of the un- 
fortunate child. Margaretta’s moral 
degradation seems to have dated 
from the time of her return to 
Spiritism in 1867 when she be- 
came a paid medium. The editor of 
The Medium and Daybreak, Mr. 
James Burns, states in her regard: 
“Here we have a wonderful twofold 
spectacle; we have a woman giving 
spiritual manifestations to others, 
while within herself she is spirit- 
ually lost and misdirected. All 
moral sense and control of mind and 
desire are gone.”? “She died ten 
months after her sister in a tene- 
ment house in West 57th Street, 
New York City, a mental and physi- 
cal wreck, whose appetite was only 
for intoxicating liquors.”? 
Margaretta and Katie Fox are re- 
garded as the first mediums of 
modern times, and the primers 


1The Medium and Daybreak. April 28, 1893, 
page 258. 
2Ilbid. April 7, 1893, page 212. 
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which are prepared for the use of 
young children in the Spiritist 
schools profess to give a full ac- 
count of their career, but all men- 
tion of the misery and degradation 
of their later years is carefully 
omitted and the youthful reader is 
left to imagine an honorable old 
age, cheered by the messages of the 
Spiritist gospel. 

The juvenile section of Spiritism 
was inaugurated in New York in 
January, 1863, under the title of the 
“Children’s Progressive Lyceum,” 
on which occasion Andrew Jackson 
Davis, who is considered to be the 
founder of the Lyceum, described 
his visions of the form of education 
purported to be in vogue in the 
spirit sphere. Andrew Davis was 
the son of poor parents; his educa- 
tion seems to have been confined to 
a few months at a dame school, but 
his clairvoyant gifts showed them- 


selves when he was only eleven; 
and by the age of nineteen he was 
lecturing in company with a mes- 


merizer. He was a prolific writer. 
More than thirty books and pamph- 
lets under his name are to be found 
in the British Museum in London, 
treating of his fancied visions, and 
his so-called Harmonial Gospel. 
But his own private life cannot be 
termed very harmonious, for he was 
three times married and both his 
first and second wife were divorcées. 
In spite of having declared that his 
second wife was his soul-mate, he 
claimed a divorce, after living with 
her for twenty-nine years, on the 
grounds that her former husband 
was still alive, and then married 
another woman who had caught his 
fickle fancy. This equivocal char- 
acter is held up for the admiration 
of children of ten and twelve, who 
have to write comments upon his 
history. 


THE SPIRITIST MENACE TO CHILDREN 


The Spiritist child begins its edu- 
cation at an early age, and the pres- 
ence of the young mother with her 
tiny boy or girl, is quite a feature 
of Lyceum gatherings. For children 
under ten there is a special oral 
grade with its own primer. Here 
the child is taught the outlines of 
Spiritism, which include a descrip- 
tion of mediumship in which the 
medium is compared to a telephone 
receiver, since it is through his 
psychic powers that communication 
with the spirit world is held. The 
oral grade leaflet refers to this as 
a beautiful lesson! The children 
are told that, “when they are older 
and are allowed to join and sit in 
circles, and to attend séances, they 
shall learn that the friends who have 
passed into spirit life are not cut 
off from us, but are able to come 
back.’ 

Since the main dogma of the 
Lyceum training is that there is 
nothing extraordinary about me- 
diumship or the possibility of con- 
stant communication with the world 
of spirits, it is natural that its pro- 
moters should take care to impress 
it as early as possible on the plastic 
mind of youth, by frequent sugges- 
tion and the use of familiar similes. 
Spiritists declare that the child is a 
natural psychic and that, therefore, 
they are only seeking to cultivate 
the faculty for future use. We are 
told to remember that “no Lyceum 
is up to date if it has not its de- 
velopment class. Give our children 
every facility possible and you may 
be sure a response will come from 
behind the veil.” And again, “Our 
movement must not be allowed to 
suffer from lack of good mediums, 
and they will come from our 
Lyceums where the training has 


3Lyceum Banner (Rochdale, England). Sep- 


tember, 1925, page 145. 
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been of the highest and where the 
seeds of our philosophy have taken 
root.’’* 

But lessons on the meaning of the 
terms clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
and trance, and on the unreliable 
nature of  spirit-visitants—some 
being undesirable and _ untrust- 
worthy—are dangerous’ experi- 
ments when given to boys and girls 
of from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. What guarantee is there 
that the inquisitive child may not 
try and make experiments of his 
own? What could be more fascinat- 
ing for a child than to assist at one 
of these classes, and how proud he 
would be to receive a message! “She 
has already seen her brother,” said 
a Spiritist to an ex-medium friend of 
the writer, who had remarked on 
the presence of a little girl of ten 
at the séance she was attending. On 
another occasion this same lady was 


sitting with two Spiritist friends in 
their drawing-room, and the nephew 
and niece aged eleven and thirteen 
were sent for to give demonstrations 


on the planchette. Later, when a 
private séance was being held in the 
same house, after the children had 
gone to bed, this lady received a 
message purporting to come from 
the children’s dead father, and she 
was ordered to go upstairs immedi- 
ately and deliver it. We must de- 
plore the mentality that thinks it a 
wise act to awaken a sleeping child 
to tell it that its dead father wants 
to say good-night. Horrible as it is 
to imagine, we fear that Spiritist 
experiments on young people are 
not of uncommon occurrence in 
Spiritist households on both sides 
of the Atlantic; and yet the parents 
and guardians cannot be accused of 
conscious cruelty. The uncle and 
aunt of the boy and girl in question 
‘Ibid. October, 1925, page 169. 
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were the kindest of people and only 
thought how privileged they were 
to have a nephew and niece who 
could communicate with the dead! 
The Lyceum Manual used in all 
Lyceum schools declares that spirit- 
ists “deny the soul-corrupting doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement for 
sin,” because “millions of immortal 
spirits solemnly affirm that every 
guilty soul must arise and become 
its own saviour.”® If the believers 
in so-called “Christian” Spiritism 
would attend the Lyceum meetings 
and read the books and pamphlets, 
they would be forced to recognize 
that Christianity and Spiritism are 
in fundamental opposition. Spirit- 
ists spurn the teachings of Chris- 
tianity for the reason that “our 
spirit friends who once accepted 
them found them unreliable when 
they reached the spirit world.”* 
Divine revelation is thus reckoned 
to be of no account on the authority 
of nameless spirits whose messages, 
according to Spiritist writers them- 
selves, are of such an untrustworthy 
character that “we must test, prove 
and try them in order to ascertain 
the truth.”*? Nor need the moral 
character of these witnesses be quite 
unblemished, “for the power to live 
out of the flesh body does not de- 
pend upon creeds or even a personal 
virtuous life, for all kinds of per- 
sons survive and communicate as 
spirits.”* Truly no infallible church 
ever ventured to lay such a burden 
upon the credulity of its followers! 
The Lyceum system is, moreover, 
a denial of the supernatural. Mr. 
Oaten, the editor of the Two 
Worlds, speaking at Brighton, No- 
vember 27, 1925, declared: “We 
5Lyceum Manual, page 136. 
6Alfred Kitson. Outlines of Spiritualism for 
the Young, page 15. 


tLyceum Manual, page 41. 
sLyceum Banner. August, 1923, page 119. 
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have no trace of the supernatural. 
Whatever happens is relative to this 
universe .. . nature suffices for our 
purpose.” Yet much Christian 
phraseology is retained, and after 
nearly two thousand years of 
Christianity, it is not always easy 
to recognize pagan thought when 
it is expressed in Christian terms. 
The ordinary man or woman at- 
tending a Lyceum meeting and hear- 
ing the continual allusion to the 
angels, would naturally give the 
word its orthodox meaning; it 
would never strike them that it im- 
plied merely the departed souls. 
Old-fashioned non-Catholics will 
tell their little ones that their dead 
brother or sister has “gone to be 
an angel,” but they would be hor- 
rified at the idea of invoking them 
in a hymn or prayer. 

According to Spiritist teaching 
the miracles and angelic visitations 
recorded in the Old and New Testa- 
ment are all due to natural causes; 
thus Moses, Samuel, Eliseus, and 
the Apostles, to name but a few 
examples, were all mediums, and 
the resurrection and subsequent ap- 
pearances of Our Lord were psychic 
manifestations. 

Prayer is described as “the soul’s 
aspiration,” which “induces in us a 
superior condition of trust, strength, 
and feeling, and draws to us benev- 
olent spirits anxious to assist and 
bless us.”® There is an unbridge- 
able gulf fixed between this smug 
self-complacent attitude of mind 
and heart, and that of the publican 
who strikes his breast, crying: “God 
be merciful to mea sinner!” Spirit- 
ism and Christianity stand on op- 
posite sides of the chasm. 

The children’s Heaven or “Sum- 
merland,” as it is called, is de- 
scribed as a beautiful place with 

%Lyceum Manual, page 112. 


wonderful scenery, but the unfor- 
tunate child will have to go to school 
again there, and lest he should for- 
get his past life, his own little cell 
will be adorned with pictures repre- 
senting scenes in the soul’s earthly 
career, some giving a sense of joy 
and gladness, and others “remind- 
ing us that we were once mortal, 
and full of weakness, and thereby 
engendering charity within our 
breasts for the erring ones of earth, 
and filling us with a desire to re- 
turn to strengthen, guide . . . and 
lead their wayward feet in the path 
of virtue.”*° The same evil passions 
hold sway in the Summerland as 
on earth, for we are told that some 
of its small inhabitants teil lies, are 
selfish, and unkind. The teachers 
there are men and women who have 
already been perfected, the child’s 
mother if she has preceded him, and 
if she is worthy! The ultimate aim 
of this schooling, however, is not to 
fit the soul for the presence of God, 
but, as we have seen, to enable it 
to return to earth—a_ prospect 
which apparently charms the Spirit- 
ist, though to most men the Bud- 
dhist Nirvana would be a prefer- 
able alternative. 

Spiritists deny the need of bap- 
tismal regeneration, claiming that 
any evil tendencies which may be 
inherent in the child can be con- 
trolled entirely by his own in- 
dividual efforts, either in this world 
or in the next. This lack of Chris- 
tian belief is displayed in their 
christening ceremony. The writer, 
at one time witnessed what is 
termed a “Floral Christening” at a 
Lyceum gathering. The ceremony 
opened with the “Our Father” and a 
three-verse hymn, in which two in- 
stances only, God was referred to. 


10Alfred Kitson, Outlines of Spiritualism 
for the Young, page 144. 
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Then after the usual prayers that 
the spirits might be with them, the 
baby who was about six months old, 
was placed in the arms of the me- 
dium who was to perform the chris- 
tening. She made a long extem- 
porary declaration—it could not be 
called a prayer—extolling the vir- 
tues the baby would practice 
through life, and stating that it was 
dedicated to the service of human- 
ity. This was followed by the lay- 
ing of flowers on the baby’s lap by 
the assembled company, little chil- 
dren, boys and girls of all ages. 
Then the medium gave the child her 
spirit name, and standing up said in 
a loud voice: “I consecrate thee,— 
to the service of the angels.” With 


the exception of the prayer and 
hymn at the commencement, the 
ceremony might have been some 
heathen rite, so completely had all 
supernatural 


sense of the been 
eliminated. 

The danger of the Spiritist system 
of training lies in its appeal to the 
senses and the almost total absence 
of definite moral safeguards and 
sanctions. Before the child can 
read, it may enter the oral grade 
under trained teachers, and even if 
the impressions received in early 
childhood are forgotten for a time, 
the absence of sound morality will 
always be a handicap, and expose 
the victim unprotected to the varied 
perils of life. Christian and pagan 
alike would condemn a moral code 
which teaches the child: “Thou 
shalt not follow the example of any 
man or set of men, nor obey any 
teaching, or accept any theory that 
is not in accordance with thy high- 
est sense of right.” The Christian 
virtues of meekness and humility, 
the strict obedience to authority 
which the Roman and Grecian par- 
ent exacted of his child even to the 
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age of manhood, is conspicuous by 
its absence. Another of these so- 
called “Spiritual Commandments” 
states that: “Thou shalt be obedient 
to the laws of the land in all things 
which do not conflict with thy high- 
est sense of right,”**"—which allows 
a convenient loophole for the radi- 
cal and communist! 

The children who attend these 
Lyceum schools in England may be 
roughly divided into two categories, 
the smartly-dressed boy and girl of 
the lower middle class, and those 
who come from the lowest strata of 
humanity. For both these classes 
the Lyceum has an attraction which 
the denominational Sunday school 
or catechism class does not always 
possess, and this point must not be 
forgotten. Quite recently, twenty 
children in a south coast town were 
lured away from the Church of 
England school to the neighboring 
Lyceum. During the lesson the 
smartly-dressed little girl trips con- 
fidently on to the platform at the 
Lyceum gathering, to give her reci- 
tation or play her piece on the piano, 
for, however many mistakes she 
may make, she knows the com- 
placent audience will applaud. 
Young girls of seventeen and eight- 
een are also very prominent at these 
meetings, with the curious strained 
look in their eyes that betokens a 
Spiritist. In the large midland and 
northern towns, at least one of the 
lyceums—there are eighteen in the 
Manchester area, and six at Brad- 
ford and Leeds, to name only a few 
—is located in a poor quarter of the 
town, and from the type of children 
who attend, it is easy to surmise the 
home conditions which make the 
Lyceum with the singing, the ban- 
ners, and pretty badges, the march- 
ing, and recitations, such a de- 

11Lyceum Manual, page 109. 
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lightful break in their monotonous 
lives. 

There is danger, too, that the 
Catholic child, abandoned by its 
parents, may be caught in the toils, 
for most Spiritist societies organize 
parties for destitute children, with 
presents at Christmas time. There 
are clubs also, and several of the 
northern towns have night and mid- 
week schools that continue the les- 
sons given on Sunday. The type of 
teacher varies in different neighbor- 
hoods; at a northern Lyceum, an 
honor student from a_ university 
was observed to be taking the 
class, and the educational secretary 
of the Union is a B. A. At other 
centers the leader is of that un- 
educated unctious type associated 
with prayer meetings. The class 
room is usually adorned with ban- 
ners belonging to the different 
groups, and in one instance the 
walls were hung with spirit photo- 
graphs, which were highly colored, 
and very repulsive to the unbiased 
eye. 

The meeting generally begins with 
the “Our Father,” sometimes in its 
correct form, sometimes a bowdler- 
ized Spiritist version; this is fol- 
lowed by an invocation to the spirits 
to participate. Then, after a hymn 
from the Lyceum Manual, there is 
the address. On one occasion this 
was delivered by a man in clerical 
attire who told the children that 
they were very lucky to be present, 
for at that moment in all the other 
Sunday schools the children were 
being taught that if they did not 
undergo a certain rite (baptism) 
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they would burn in hell fire when 
they came to die. “Do you believe 
this?” “No,” came the chorus of 
answers. “God is what we make 
Him,” continued the speaker, “Moses 
was of a jealous and angry disposi- 
tion, so he made God a jealous 
God.” At another Lyceum meeting 
an observer questioned one of the 
leaders as to his idea of Christ. The 
reply was: “Well, he was one of 
the greatest teachers, but we know 
there have been forty great teachers. 
Still Christ made such an impression 
that we believe that he dwells in a 
kind of glory and brightness that 
we could not penetrate; that is be- 
cause thousands of people have 
prayed for him all these years.” 
“Prayed for him?” said the ques- 
tioner, “you mean to him.” “To 
him if you like,” answered the other 
indifferently, “but we don’t believe 
he redeemed anyone, each man must 
redeem himself.” 

Such is the teaching that inno- 
cent young children are exposed to, 
and it is no exaggeration to say 
that if this evil propaganda goes un- 
checked, it will work its way like 
a canker into the populations of 
our large cities. In England alone 
there are 17,000 children and young 
people affiliated with the Lyceum 
Union, and this takes no account 
of unattached Lyceum schools, 
and the large number of children be- 
longing to better class parents who 
are being educated in accordance 
with Spiritist principles—a training 
which very effectively prevents their 
becoming fit citizens either for this 
world of the next. 





CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES OF WAR AND PEACE. 


Have we Seriously Tried to Apply Them? 


By JOHN A. 


HRISTIAN principles would 

make peace secure and war im- 
possible. For Catholics, this is a 
truism. We recommend it un- 
ceasingly to statesmen and peoples. 
Not infrequently, however, our 
manner of stating this proposition 
suggests the inference that we ex- 
pect Christian principles to operate 
automatically. We seem to at- 
tribute to the phrase “Christian 
principles,” something like the in- 
trinsic efficacy which the magician 
pretends to ascribe to his words of 
incantation. We speak as though 
a formal profession of Christian 
principles in the abstract would of 
itself bring in a reign of peace. 

Obviously, no intelligent Catholic 
intends to convey this impression. 
The Christian principles of interna- 
tional conduct are not self-oper- 
ating, any more than the Christian 
principles which relate to the family 
or to industry. A husband may 
think that he loves his wife and yet 
put upon her uncharitable burdens; 
an employer may think that he is 
just to his employees and yet deny 
them the rights proclaimed by Pope 
Leo XIII. Peoples and their rulers 
may assume that they are observing 
the precepts of justice and charity 
in their intercourse with foreigners, 
all the while they are violating both 
of these virtues. 

Two conditions are prerequisite to 
the efficacious working of Christian 
principles in the promotion of inter- 
national peace. The first is specific 
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and detailed application of the 
principles; the second is such long- 
continued inculcation that they will 
have become imbedded in man’s 
emotional as well as his intellectual 
nature. The general principles must 
be brought down from the lofty ab- 
stract regions of the mind and made 
a part of the individual’s practical 
thinking; and they must become an 
integral element in his training, a 
part of that mental furniture which 
is available for use in everyday life. 

How can we perform this task of 
specific and persistent application 
of Christian principles? Let us first 
examine how and to what extent our 
authoritative teachers have in the 
comparatively recent past fulfilled 
the duty of enunciating and apply- 
ing the Christian principles which 
relate to peace and war. 

The Supreme Pontiffs have dur- 
ing the last half century repeatedly 
proclaimed the moral obligations of 
the nations to one another. Pope 
Leo XIII. expounded the Christian 
doctrine of international relations 
in more than one majestic encyc- 
lical. One of the last acts of Pius 
X. was to warn and rebuke the Em- 
peror of Austria on account of his 
government’s treatment of Serbia. 
At the outset of his pontificate Bene- 
dict XV. recalled to the minds of 
the belligerents the principles of in- 
ternational justice; later on he of- 
fered them a practical program for 
ending the war and setting up a 
stable peace. Pius XI. condemned 
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the French invasion of the Ruhr 
and on other occasions has urged 
the nations of Europe to abandon 
the methods of force in favor of the 
methods of Christianity. 

None of the subordinate expo- 
nents or teachers has an equally 
creditable record. Our textbooks of 
moral theology and moral philos- 
ophy are lamentably inadequate in 
their exposition of the ethical prin- 
ciples of peace and war. My ex- 
amination of these manuals has 
brought to light only one which 
states clearly the very important 
moral truth that any and every war, 
taken as a whole, as a two-sided 
process, is always immoral. At 
least one of the belligerents is al- 
ways in the wrong. In his /nstitu- 
tiones Juris Naturalis, Theodore 
Meyer, S.J., declares: “Bellum 
nequit esse, objective loquendo, ex 
utraque parte formaliter et material- 
iter justum.”* In substantially all 
the other moral texts that I have 
consulted, the emphasis is placed 
upon the lawfulness of war and the 
duty of opposing unjust aggression, 
rather than upon the immorality of 
war and the duty of averting it by 
negotiation. War is represented as 
more or less natural, normal, and in- 
evitable. With the exception of 
Meyer and Cathrein none of the 
authors adequately stresses the ob- 
ligation of exhausting all peaceful 
methods before resorting even to a 
war of defense. Scarcely any of them 
calls attention to the obvious fact 
that if states gave due attention to 
this duty of exploring methods of 
conciliation, wars would have been 
rare occurrences. Had all the in- 
volved states sincerely observed this 
condition in 1914, there would have 
been no great war. 


10bjectively speaking there can be no war 
both formally and materially just, on both 
sides. 
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Of lamentable significance is the 
fact that none of the manuals con- 
tains in its index the word, “peace.” 
The word does not occur in the in- 
dices because the subject receives 
no formal treatment in the text. 
Neither the blessings of peace nor 
the Christian principles concerning 
it are submitted to systematic dis- 
cussion. 

In other fields of instruction, the 
situation is no better. In schools, 
in religious periodicals, and occa- 
sionally in the pulpit, a doctrine of 
patriotism is taught which is pro- 
foundly unbalanced. The declara- 
tion of the pagan poet, “Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori,” is 
quoted without qualification and 
generally with complete approval. 
Seldom is it pointed out either to 
pupils in the schools or to audiences 
that to die for one’s country is 
neither sweet nor becoming if one’s 
country is engaged upon a war of 
aggression. Indeed, the virtue of 
patriotism is frequently taught in 
such a way as to convey the im- 
pression that it is identical with 
willingness to fight and die for one’s 
country. Undue emphasis is placed 
upon the lawfulness of supporting 
just war and opposing unjust ag- 
gression. 

Not long ago a study was made by 
three American college professors 
of twenty-four history texts and 
twenty-four supplementary readers, 
in order to ascertain the extent to 
which war is emphasized or favored 
in these school manuals. The in- 
vestigation showed: an excessive 
amount of space devoted to war; 
the amount devoted to peace almost 
negligible; the discussion of war 
nationalistic, biased, and in many 
cases flamboyant; the war illustra- 
tions reflecting only the glorified 
imaginings of the artists; very little 
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telling of the real truths about war; 
and the great military leaders re- 
ceiving vastly more attention than 
the conspicuous leaders in the arts 
of peace. An examination which I 
have made of eight history texts 
widely used in our Catholic paro- 
chial schools discloses the same per- 
verse emphasis. The proportion of 
space given to war varies from 16 
per cent to 35 per cent, while the 
number of pages devoted to peace 
describe a descending scale from 
four to none. 

In consequence of the excessive 
emphasis upon narrow patriotism in 
the schools, in the newspapers, and 
on public platforms, and owing to 
the absence of specific and system- 
atic instruction concerning the 
rights and claims of foreign peoples, 
the majority of persons, Catholics 
as well as non-Catholics, are dis- 
posed to assume that their own 


country is always in the right when 
it engages in war and that there is 
no other effective method of defend- 


ing national welfare. The few 
courageous souls that now and 
again undertake to point out the 
violations of justice or of charity 
committed in the name of their 
country, are commonly denounced 
as unpatriotic. This applies even 
to national wars which are so far 
in the past that they ought not 
longer to arouse patriotic emotions. 
For example, the American war 
against Spain in 1898 was utterly 
unjust and immoral, in as much as 
the latter country had conceded 
everything for which America was 
contending. Although in full pos- 
session of this fact, President Mc- 
Kinley went before Congress and 
asked for a declaration of war. The 
documents which prove this dis- 
graceful transaction have been 
known to historians and certain 
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other persons for more than twenty 
years. The story is set forth in 
more than one standard work on 
United States history. Nevertheless, 
it is probably not known by one 
American in one thousand. The 
few who are aware of the facts hesi- 
tate to mention them from fear of 
being condemned as disloyal to our 
glorious military traditions.’ 

Although the Catholic Church is 
international, the inculcation of 
Catholic principles on international 
relations has been so inadequate 
and so faulty that the masses of 
Catholics in every country are al- 
most, if not quite, as greatly misled 
as their non-Catholic neighbors by 
the false theories of one-sided pa- 
triotism and excessive nationalism. 
“They drink in the false doctrines 
of the jingo press; they are misled 
by the fallacy of abstraction into 
conceiving vast nations as single 
entities; they do not realize that to 
hate or malign a whole people is 
just as sinful as to hate or malign 
an individual. Their patriotism has 
lost sight of the necessary limits 
imposed by their Christianity.”* 

In a word, the excesses and de- 
fects of our actual instruction on in- 
ternational affairs have exposed us 
to the imminent danger of accept- 
ing the creed of modern national- 
ism. Now modern nationalism has 
in more than one country assumed 
many of the characters of a re- 
ligion. “Nationalism as a religion 
inculcates neither charity nor jus- 
tice; it is proud, not humble; and it 
signally fails to universalize human 
aims. It repudiates the revolution- 
ary message of St. Paul and pro- 
claims anew the primitive doctrine 

2James Ford Rhodes, History of the United 
States. Volume on the McKinley and Roose- 
velt Administrations. 


8Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. in The Month, 
November, 1923. 
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that there shall be Jew and Greek, 
only that now there shall be Jew 
and Greek more quintessentially 
than ever. Nationalism’s kingdom 
is frankly of this world, and its at- 
tainment involves tribal selfishness 
and vainglory, a particularly igno- 
rant and tyrannical intolerance— 
and war.’ 

While I have made no formal 
investigation of the subject, I feel 
safe in asserting that the number of 
pastorals on peace published by 
European bishops in the critical 
years and months before the Great 
War might be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand. Although the 
peoples of many European coun- 
tries greatly feared and dreaded the 
coming of war during a quarter of 
a century before 1914, no interna- 
tional Catholic peace organization 
was established as an effort to pre- 
vent that great catastrophe. Even 
to-day in the United States, Cath- 
olics have no peace societies of their 
own, nor do they form a decent pro- 
portion of the membership of secu- 
lar peace organizations. 

It is not an easy or a simple task 
to apply the moral principles of 
Christianity to international affairs. 
There must be both individual in- 
struction and political instruction. 
Under the first head the religious 
teacher must declare, expound, in- 
terpret, illustrate, and make con- 
crete, Christ’s commandment of 
love and the divine precept of jus- 
tice. This teaching must be im- 
parted to all groups and classes; 
in theological seminaries, in col- 
leges and schools; in the pulpit and 
in catechetical instructions; in re- 
ligious books and periodicals. The 
individual must be taught a right 
attitude of mind toward all foreign- 


4Cariton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism. 
Page 125. 
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ers. It is not enough to declare that 
“every human being is my neigh- 
bor.” The obligations which are 
implicit in this phrase must be made 
explicit. They must be set forth in 
detail with regard to foreign races 
and nations. Men must be reminded 
that “every human being” includes 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Eng- 
lishmen, Japanese, Chinese, and all 
other divisions of the human family. 
And this doctrine should be re- 
peated and reiterated. Effective 
teaching and adequate assimilation 
depend largely upon the simple 
process of repetition. The duties of 
patriotism must be expounded in a 
more restrained and balanced way 
than that which has been followed 
heretofore. Men must be taught 
that it is not “sweet and becoming 
to die for one’s country” if one’s 
country is fighting for that which is 
unjust. Without denying or weak- 
ening the sentiment of national 
patriotism, we can set forth that 
wider and higher patriotism which 
takes in all the peoples of the earth. 
And we should bring about a pro- 
found shifting of emphasis in ex- 
plaining the conditions which jus- 
tify war. Instead of laying stress 
upon the lawfulness of engaging in 
war, we should clearly and con- 
tinuously point out that all the con- 
ditions which are necessary to make 
war morally lawful have rarely ex- 
isted together in history. We should 
strive to concentrate attention upon 
the obligation of preventing war 
through negotiation and concilia- 
tion, rather than upon its lawful- 
ness. 

The mental attitude of the people 
must likewise be changed and re- 
formed with regard to the possibil- 
ity of establishing permanent peace. 
One of the greatest obstacles to 
peace has always been the lazy as- 
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sumption that wars must come, that 
there will always be war while men 
are men. So long as this pessimism 
prevails, the majority of persons 
will not assert themselves in the 
cause of peace. World peace is 
largely, if not mainly, a matter of 
human faith. If the majority of 
people believe that peace can be es- 
tablished and secured, peace will be 
established and secured. Therefore, 
we must strive to make the people 
think peace and talk peace. We 
must incessantly declare the feasi- 
bility of a reign of peace until this 
idea and this faith become a dom- 
inating and effective element in the 
habitual thinking of the average 
man and woman. To be sure, no 
human being knows whether war 
can be forever banished from the 
earth. Only God knows. What we 
do know is that war may be made 
more and more remote through 


human action aided by the grace of 


God. To make war remote, to 
push it into the indefinite future, is 
a practical and a sufficient program. 

So much for the specific applica- 
tion of right principles with regard 
to individuals. Were this achieved 
to the extent that is readily possible, 
it would not be in itself sufficient. 
lt must be supplemented by effec- 
tive political action. In its final 
Stages the process of attaining world 
peace must be carried through by 
States and governments. In that 
field also, Christian principles must 
find specific and detailed applica- 
tion. 

A fundamental method is ade- 
quate preaching of the principles of 
international morality. The grossly 
immoral doctrine that states are 
above the moral law, is not so fre- 
quently uttered or defended to-day 
as it was before the Great War. 
Nevertheless, it is still implicitly or 
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explicitly accepted and acted upon 
by statesmen in more than one 
country. Even where it is not held, 
there is need of outspoken and fre- 
quent declaration of the truth that 
nations, as well as individuals, are 
subject to the moral law, particu- 
larly to the precepts of justice and 
charity. 

Besides the general preaching of 
the doctrine that political and inter- 
national actions are governed by the 
moral law, its precepts must be ap- 
plied to particular events, policies 
and proposals. Moral teaching of 
this sort must be addressed not only 
to the people but in an especial 
manner to statesmen. This is, in- 
deed, a difficult task. It is not easy 
to determine how far contemporary 
international actions or policies are 
contrary to either justice or charity. 
Even when the moral aspect of the 
situation is clear, the question may 
arise whether religious teachers are 
not bound to remain silent from mo- 
tives of Christian prudence. 

As we now realize, many features 
of the Triple Alliance and of the 
Triple Entente and many of the 
policies adopted under these agree- 
ments, were contrary to the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality. Should 
the authoritative religious teachers 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy, of 
England, France, and Russia have 
denounced these actions at the time 
they occurred? Should they have 
condemned the war-provoking pol- 
icy of competitive armaments? Ob- 
viously this was a very delicate sit- 
uation. Nevertheless, it does seem 
to us now that the religious teach- 
ers in all these countries could have 
done something to check these dis- 
astrous courses and policies. 

Whatever we may think about the 
past, we can see some duties fairly 
clear in the present. All the lead- 
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ing states of the world are morally 
bound to labor earnestly for the es- 
tablishment of peace. The methods 
which seem likely to promote the 
attainment of this end should com- 
mand the active interest and ap- 
proval of all religious authorities. 
We should oppose the doctrine of 
indefinite preparedness as a means 
of preventing war. Mindful of what 
competitive armaments have done 
to provoke war, we ought to em- 
phasize that fact and to point out 
its moral implications. With entire 
propriety we can urge the people to 
study deeply and faithfully all the 
positive proposals that have been 
brought forward in recent years 
for the prevention of war. These 
are the League of Nations, the 
World Court, the outlawry of war, 
compulsory international arbitra- 
tion, and universal disarmament. 
One or more of these methods do 
not appeal to all of us, but that is 
to be expected. All of them are 
deserving of study and considera- 
tion and the ideals underlying them 
are in harmony with the principles 
of Christianity. 

Indeed, the Catholics of the world, 
both the clergy and the laity, have 
received specific and authoritative 
guidance concerning practical meas- 
ures for the establishment of peace. 
In his address to the belligerents, 
August 1, 1917, Pope Benedict XV. 
proposed that: 

Moral right be substituted for the 
material force of arms in the recip- 
rocal dealings of nations; the na- 
tions enter upon a just agreement 
for the simultaneous and reciprocal 
reduction of armaments; armed 
force be replaced by “the noble and 
peaceful institution of arbitration,” 
with the provision that penalties be 
imposed upon any state which 
should refuse either to submit a 
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national question to such a tribunal, 
or to accept the arbitral decision. 

In his letter to the American 
people on the last day of the year 
1918, the same Pontiff expressed a 
fervent desire for an international 
organization which, “by abolishing 
conscription will reduce arma- 
ments; by establishing international 
tribunals will eliminate or settle 
disputes; and by placing peace on 
a solid foundation will guarantee to 
all independence and equality of 
rights.” 

It is worth noting that all these 
recommendations of Pope Benedict 
XV. became embodied in the Proto- 
col for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes, adopted by 
the League of Nations assembly at 
Geneva, in October, 1924. They 
likewise constitute the essence of 
the treaties concluded at Locarno. 
Therefore, any Catholic who de- 


sires to accept and advocate the 
essential provisions of the Protocol 
or of the Locarno agreements, can 
obtain comfort and encouragement 
from the reflection that he is in 
accord with the mind of the Holy 


See. He can properly favor univer- 
sal disarmament, the abolition of 
compulsory military service, the 
adoption of compulsory and com- 
plete international arbitration, the 
outlawry of war, the World Court, 
and the League of Nations. Any 
Catholic who opposes any of these 
things on grounds of selfish na- 
tionalism or international hatred, 
is out of harmony with the mind of 
the Holy See. To be sure, a good 
Catholic is justified in rejecting any 
or all of these proposals and institu- 
tions, if he honestly thinks that 
they are or would be harmful to 
legitimate national welfare or to 
any other important legitimate 
cause or interest. But he should 
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take this stand only after careful 
and impartial consideration and 
after he has cleared his mind of all 
jingoism and all hatred of foreign 
nations. In a word, he should ex- 
amine the whole situation in the 
light of objective evidence and in 
the spirit of Christian charity which 
knows neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither Barbarian nor Greek. 

In the movement for world peace, 
American Catholics have moreover, 
the active leadership of their own 
bishops. In the Pastoral Letter 
issued by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States as- 
sembled in conference at the Cath- 
olic University of America, Sep- 
tember 26, 1919, we find these sen- 
tences: 

“One of the most effective means 
by which states can assist one an- 
other is the organization of interna- 
tional peace. The need of this is 
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more generally felt at the present 
time when the meaning of war is 
so plainly before us.” 

On February 2, 1922, the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the National 
Cathelic Welfare Conference de- 
clared: 

“As Catholics—brothers of the 
Prince of Peace—and as Americans, 
we have the spiritual responsibility 
of promoting peace not only in our 
own country but throughout the 
world.” 

On May 2, 1924, the Administra- 
tive Committee of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference gave out 
another statement on peace which 
included the following sentences: 

“We should, individually and 
through organizations, earnestly 
study to preserve the peace of the 
world. Our thought, our aims, 
should be in the path of peace. 
Peace should be our goal.” 





TO ANY SAINT. 


By CuHares J. Quirk, S.J. 


HE bears the splendor of God’s dreams within his eyes, 
The agony that Faith hath blazoned there; 

Those rhapsodies from each vast new surprise, 
Garnered from silver seas and golden isles of prayer! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


O one in Chicago at the time (of 
the Eucharistic Congress) could 
possibly dismiss the Catholic Church 
as a negligible institution. That Eu- 
charistic Congress was a thorough- 
ly contemporary event, not a “Wal- 


purgisnacht” of Medizvalism. 
—Wittargp L. Sperry. The Yale Review. 


Mr. Glenn Frank, a theologically- 
minded layman, sees “a vast and 
sweeping popular movement which 
will compel the historian a hundred 
years hence to write that ‘along 
about 1933 the Western World was 
caught in the sweep of an unprec- 
edented spiritual awakening in 
which the best aspiration and the 
best knowledge of our time met 
and merged, a movement that must 
be set alongside the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and the Wesleyan 


revival!’ ” 


—Byron Dexter. The American Mercury. 


To Dean Inge, George Washington 
is still a “rebel”; the King has a 
right to tax the Colonies; the navi- 
gation laws involved but a technical 
grievance; Franklin deceived the 
House of Commons; Lafayette 
merely wanted revenge, and, in 
1812, the United States “seized the 
opportunity to stab England in the 
back.” 


—P. W. Witson, on Dean Inge’s England. 


Murder can obviously not be tol- 
erated in a civilized society; yet the 
origin of the prohibition of murder 
is purely superstitious. It was 
thought that the murdered man’s 
blood (or, later, his ghost) de- 


manded vengeance, and might pun- 
ish not only the guilty man, but any 
one who showed him kindness. The 
superstitious character of the pro- 
hibition of murder is shown by the 
fact that it was possible to be puri- 
fied from blood-guiltiness by cer- 
tain ritual ceremonies, which were 
apparently designed, originally, to 
disguise the murderer so that the 
ghost would not recognize him. 
This, at least, is the theory of Sir 


J. G. Frazer. 


—Bertrann Rvsse.. 
October. 


Harpers Magazine, 


Operatic tenors may _ warble 
across the footlights that “woman 
is changeable” (“qual’ pium’ al 
vento!” ), But the wise man, or those 
even who remember what the wise 
man has said, know in their hearts 
that, in a changing world, she is the 
one thing essentially unchanged, the 
one thing over which change shall 


have least power. 
—H. G. Wetts. The World of William 
Clissold. 


I hymn the town without loving 
it. It is immensely amusing, but 
I see nothing in it to inspire the 
fragile and shy thing called affec- 


tion. I can imagine an Iowan lov- 
ing the black, fecund stretches of 
his native State, or a New Eng- 
lander loving the wreck of Boston, 


‘or even a Chicagoan loving Chicago, 


poets, Loop, stockyards and all, but 
it is hard for me to fancy any 
rational human being loving New 
York. 


—H. L. Mencken. The American Mercury. 
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“Clemenceau does not mean sal- 
vation for France. The only salva- 
tion for the country is a King, but 
he (Clemenceau) is the only man 
capable of resisting traitors like 
Caillaux, crooks like Briand and 
pipe-smoking liars like Herriot,” 
says Leon Daudet. It must not be 
thought that these epithets con- 
stitute M. Daudet’s worst. More 
often he starts out by referring to 
the present political leaders as a 
bunch of murderers, assassins of 
his son, Philippe, bought-over trai- 


tors, informers, stool pigeons, etc. 
—Prerr—E VAN Paassen. The N. Y. Evening 
World. 


We often hear the Jew referred to 
as an alien, an undesirable, a man 
without a country. No man is an 
alien who lives in and loves a free 
country. No man is an undesirable 
who desires to do the right. No 
man is without a country who is 
domiciled in America. No man is 
un-American because he is not 100 
per cent Nordic. Americanism is de- 
fined in terms of deeds and acts, 
and not in terms of racial distinc- 


tions. 


—Senator Epwarps. 
Times. 


Quoted in The N. Y. 


He (Bertrand Russell) rejoiced in 
the illiteracy of the Russian people, 
—the ability to read being, in this 
age of subsidized newspapers, an 
impediment to the acquisition of 
truth. 


—Witt Durant. The Story of Philosophy. 


The trouble with what most of us 
believed during the war was not that 
it was in itself untrue, but that it 
was only half the truth. German 
diplomats—with abundant justifica- 
tion—were made out to be terrible 
fellows; but by adroit silence it was 
also suggested that their colleagues 
on the other side were straightfor- 
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ward, ingenuous chaps, intent solely 
upon making sweetness and light 
prevail. In his new book, The Inter- 
national Anarchy, Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson bluntly asserts that in pre- 
war diplomacy everybody was about 
as bad as everybody else—and that 
the Germans were at least no worse. 
“Is it not time we stopped our dis- 
putes about who was the good or 
the bad boy,” he asks, “and began 
at last to take stock of the real 
situation?” 
—Joun Bakevess. The New Republic. 


What pranks the birthrate plays 
with our theories and our argu- 
ments! ... hence the decay of Prot- 
estantism; a religion, like a nation, 
is saved not by the wars it wins, but 
by the children it breeds. 


—Witt Durant. Harpers Magazine, October. 


Hardy is a profoundly immoral 
author: one of the few first-rate 
writers of whom it might be soberly 
said that it were better he had not 
written at all... The immorality of 
Hardy lies not in his denial of God 
—in these days a minor and very 
common blasphemy—but in _ his 
implicit denial of any moral sanc- 
tion in the universe. If you accept 
Hardy’s philosophy, there is no vir- 
tue in virtue, no difference between 


rock and spirit. 
—KATHERINE FULLERTON GEROULD. 


There are no occasions for war 
between the British Empire and the 
United States because our (the 
British) Government invariably 
gives way. 


—Deran Ince. England. 


Sport is not being degraded by 


the commercial promoters. It is 
made more popular. The distinc- 
tion between the amateur and the 
professional is what the young man 
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in the street calls a lot of apple- 
sauce. Long ago the real amateur 
who played only in his leisure hours 
was driven out of competition by 
men and women who devoted all 
their time to sport and so became 
more expert. In such circumstances 
the difference between an amateur 
and a professional is purely eco- 


nomic. 
—Collier’s, The National Weekly. 


America is rapidly becoming a 
land of Mormons. The law forbids 
continuous polygamy, but we are 
substituting for it consecutive poly- 
gamy. To draft a figure of speech 
from days of horsedrawn vehicles, 
we do not drive in matrimonial 
pairs, but driving tandem is an in- 
creasingly popular custom. 


—Bisnop CHaates Fiske. The 
Monthly, September. 


Atlantic 


A whole raft of the younger 
American novelists now are deriv- 
ing at first, second or third hand 


from James Joyce. 
—I. M. P. N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 


If you mean aristocracy of birth, 
there isn’t any. There isn’t a family 
in England that hasn’t married into 


the common people. And a jolly 
good thing! It’s given them strength. 
I told that to an American woman 
once and she nearly fainted. But 
the only place they ever had an 
aristocracy was in Austria, and 
what did they do? They bred half- 


wits. 
—Lapy Astor. 


An individual chimpanzee can be 
taught by patient trainers to do 
many humanlike things—such as 
drinking out of a cup, riding a 
bicycle, and smoking a cigarette. 
But if he returned to the jungle, 
and his own folk, he would not be 
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able to interest them in these in- 
novations. Man alone, owing to 
certain unique physical peculiarities 
into which we cannot go here, has 
been able to take up, apply and 
gradually accumulate the inventions 
and ideas of those rare fumblers 
who came from time to time upon 


some new notion. 
—James Harvey Rosinson. 
zine, August. 


Harpers Maga- 


We never got the reformation in 
the sixteenth century, and we never 
have had religious liberty in any 
country in the world. Certainly, 
from the New England theocracies 
down to the monarchic condition in 
Tennessee, there has been a Protes- 
tant authority over the people in 
one form or another which is a 
complete denial of the reformation 
principle. 


—A.pert C. Dierrensacn. Editor of The 
Christian Register, in The N. Y. World. 


The debt of democracy to Chris- 
tianity has always been underes- 
timated. Most historians, indeed, 
depict it as a product of the French 
scepticism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—that is, as a product of the 
very negation of Christianity—or as 
something thrown off from the Eng- 
lish philosophical speculation of the 
century preceding. But that sort of 
thing is very superficial. Long cen- 
turies before Rousseau was ever 
heard of, or Locke or Hobbes, the 
fundamental principles of democ- 
racy were plainly stated in the New 
Testament, and elaborately ex- 
pounded by the early fathers, in- 
cluding St. Augustine. Whatever 
Nietzsche urges against Christianity 
is also an argument against democ- 
racy, and vice versa. Both are pri- 
marily schemes to offset and nullify 


the savage injustice of nature. 
—H. L. Mencken. The N. Y. World. 
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An Episode in the History of the Catholic Press. 


By Francis J. WAHLEN. 


N Paris, during the anxious days 

of 1848, Paul Julius von Reuter, 
barely twenty-five years old, started 
the first press agency for commer- 
cial purposes only. The inaugura- 
tion, however, of the Prussian tele- 
graph line from Berlin to Aix-la- 
Chapelle (on the German-Belgian 
frontier), and perhaps the lack of 
sufficient response from the French, 
caused the young German to return 
to his own country, where he started 
his “agency for commercial newsti- 
dings,” in Aix-la-Chapelle. This he 
completed a little later at Verviers, 
in Belgium. The immediate suc- 
cess of that young. enterprise 
brought von Reuter to London, 
where he established his head- 
quarters in the Jewry, near the 
Guildhall, in the very heart of the 
city. Thence his agency branched 
out to the United States, and the 
Indian possessions of Great Britain, 
and to nearly every country in the 
world. Since the Italian war of 
1859 the Reuter Agency has also 
been made use of for political news 
items, and for international state- 
ments of all kinds. This agency has 
been imitated and competed with 
by many other agencies in various 
countries (for example; Havas, 
Wolff, Stefani, etc.). 

In the days of the earliest organ- 
ization of von Reuter there hap- 
pened to exist in Amsterdam a 
young Catholic daily, called De Tyd 
(The Times), This excellent paper 
exists even to-day, and in full vigor. 


In 1852 the paper was edited jointly 
by Dr. Cramer and Msgr. Smits, 
both extremely talented and ener- 
getic men. The growing success of 
von Reuter’s agency made their 
hearts long for the establishment of 
such an organization in the interests 
of the Church and religion, and for 
the unification of Catholic intelli- 
gence the world over. Msgr. Smits, 
and particularly Dr. Cramer, were 
great admirers of Louis Veuillot and 
his Univers, and of other great Cath- 
olic figures in the Paris of that day: 
the Paris of the coup d’état that 
made a Prince President of the 
Second Republic. Among these 
Catholic personages of the French 
capital were Montalembert, and 
the Spanish ambassador in Paris, 
Donoso Cortes, friends of Louis 
Veuillot and his cercle. Paris was 
then probably the most important 
point of observation for the politics 
of the European powers, that is to 
say, of the political problems in the 
Balkans, prior to the Crimean war, 
of France’s relations with Austria 
and Prussia, after 1848,—and with 
mid-Victorian England. The Cath- 
olic Party in France, moreover, was 
more likely to offer the greatest as- 
sistance to the Catholic Netherlands 
in their struggle for the reéstablish- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy, 
and the revision of the Constitution. 
The founding of a Catholic Press 
Agency, therefore, could nowhere 
promise better than in Paris. So, 
on February 4, 1852, Dr. Cramer, 
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with another of the staff of De Tyd, 
started out for the French capital, 
visiting, on the way, Catholic news- 
paper offices in Antwerp and Brus- 
sels, enlisting the sympathy and 
support of the editors for their 
scheme. 

In Paris, the Univers, Veuillot’s 
paper, had already 14,000 subscrib- 
ers, and was growing daily in pres- 
tige and reputation. Dr. Cramer 
wrote to Msgr. Smits, in Amster- 
dam, “The editorial offices and the 
printing house are arranged and 
fitted out in a thoroughly first-class 
manner.” The visitors exchanged 
views, in many charming conversa- 
tions, with Dulac, Dom Pitra, 
Eugéne Veuillot, and several other 
Parisian gentlemen. The French 
were eager to hear from the Hol- 
landers about the situation of the 
Catholics in Holland, about the dis- 
sensions in Dutch Protestantism, 
the political outlook for Catholic 
Holland under the first liberal min- 
istry of Thorbecke and his Consti- 
tutionalists. The French Catholic 
leaders were especially interested 
in the progress of the many Cath- 
olic works of charity in the Nether- 
lands, particularly in the marvel- 
ous development of the congrega- 
tion of Our Lady of Mercy, founded 
in Tilburg (1832), and which had 
spread even into Wales and Eng- 
land. (Later this Dutch Congrega- 
tion founded educational houses 
also in the United States, in Baltic, 
Willimantic, and Taftville, Con- 
necticut, at the same time going out 
to the East and West Indies.) 

Louis Veuillot must have been at 
that time between thirty-eight and 
forty years of age. “His physical ap- 
pearance,” Dr. Cramer wrote frank- 
ly, “is ugly, dans toute la force du 
terme. This first impression, how- 
ever, disappears after a few mo- 
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ments conversation with him, for 
there is in his eye so much of 
genius, of poetical fire, of charity, 
and piety, that one forgets the ex- 
terior man.” 

In those days Veuillot, with all 
the burdens of a big household 
weighing upon him, lived in the Rue 
du Bac, only two doors away from 
Montalembert. A visit to the great 
Catholic publicist meant a strenu- 
ous climb—quite a hundred steps— 
of an old-time Parisian staircase. 
But such a visit brought its own 
reward! Veuillot’s apartment, on 
the top floor, looked very comfort- 
able indeed, if not cosy. Its hall- 
way, leading to the study, informed 
the visitor beforehand of the sort 
of man he would find. Its walls 
were covered with exquisite prod- 
ucts of Christian art and with pre- 
cious relics. The study itself was 
tolerably large; but his constantly 
increasing family made _ Veuillot 
use it also as his bedroom. A small 
iron bedstead stood in the far-off 
corner, behind the big chimney in 
the center. Over against the chim- 
ney stood his worktable, with its 
back against the wall. Above his 
head hung a fine crucifix, near a 
delicate statuette of the Blessed 
Virgin. Underneath the cross there 
was a magnificently painted head 
of Christ, the work of one of his 
friends. The crucifix was flanked 
by small pictures of his two sisters; 
over the chimney hung the portrait 
of his dear wife, and on the side, 
that of his father, the old handi- 
craftsman. There were also por- 
traits of De Maistre, of James 


Balmes, of Veuillot’s brother Eugéne, 
and, finally, of a venerable Jesuit 
father who had been Louis’s first 
confessor in Paris and had recently 
died in the odor of sanctity. 

On the occasion of this visit of 
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the two Dutch journalists, Veuillot 
was at his best. Dr. Cramer began 
by praising the “valiant Catholic 
Party” in France, which had in- 
scribed upon its banner the fine 
motto: “Catholique avant tout”! To 
which Veuillot replied: “Oh, yes,— 
la partie Catholique! They now 
speak freely of a Catholic Party in 
France; but which are its compo- 
nent parts?—aye, perhaps its only 
members? Montalembert and l’Uni- 
vers! And even they,—how often 
have they not been divided? Mon- 
talembert is passionate and im- 
petuous, and, therefore, often un- 
just and insulting...” 

Here, of course, the history of 
the Univers had to follow. “From 
the beginning Dulac took the lead; 
but he proved hardly strong enough 
against the opposition. Practically 
every Catholic, and even the Epis- 
copacy, were opposed to the Uni- 
vers. In 1841 I was appointed the 
responsible editor, and Dulac with- 
drew. At that time we had about 
1,400 subscribers! To draw the at- 
tention of the public it was impefa- 
tive to deal out blows, rough and 
ready, left and right! Nobody had 
noticed the Univers hitherto, be- 
cause she had not a single enemy in 
the press. Par la polémique, Mes- 
sieurs, ’!Univers has become great, 
and her influence is rising day by 
day. Now the paper has 14,000 sub- 
scribers, and its principles are 
shared by the entire Catholic press 
in France, Italy, Germany, England, 
and America.” 

Seeing the great journalist so 
enthusiastic, the Dutch visitors 
thought the moment singularly op- 
portune to broach the subject of a 
Catholic ligue de la presse, and 
hews agency. They pointed out that 
in every country the leading Cath- 
olics recognized more and more that 
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the liberty of the Church had to be 
fought for. They insisted upon the 
necessity of working in unity for 
the Christianization and moral up- 
lift of the world, particularly by the 
aid of religion. The scheme was to 
be, that in every country the cam- 
paign had to be conducted in a par- 
ticular way, in accordance with 
local circumstances, and the genius 
of the people. Periodical reports 
on the state of affairs were to be 
made to a central point,—say Paris. 
Wherever there developed a strug- 
gle, at one time or other, the entire 
Catholic Party all along the line was 
to be warned, through the offices of 
this central bureau, so that the par- 
ticular country in trouble might re- 
ceive aid and assistance in its dif- 
ficulties. 

Here Veuillot interrupted the 
speaker with much fervor. “What 
you desire, gentlemen,” he cried 
out, “is no less our own ardent wish, 
and that of Montalembert, of Donoso 
Cortes, of Msgr. Fornari, of Car- 
dinal Antonelli, and even of the 
Holy Father. We must talk it over 
with Montalembert; I have much 
hope. But Montalembert ought to 
be the head of the whole enter- 
prise . 

Veuillot was famous for his op- 
timism. “Let me prophesy,” he was 
wont to say in those days; “things 
are shaping in such a way through- 
out Europe, that after ten or fifteen 
years all the prime ministers will be 
just as Catholic as you and I, gentle- 
men. Oh,—you and I will not get 
the positions, but nevertheless they 
will be the men fashioned and 
trained through our principles . . .” 
This excessive optimism was fed 
upon his failure to see certain 
things as they were. Of Napoleon 
III. he said: “Every Sunday he as- 
sists devoutly at High Mass; after 
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the service he always insists that 
the priest have breakfast with him. 
And though there may be generals 
present, illustrious strangers,—the 
simple parish priest always sits at 
his right hand; Napoleon is ever 
full of respect for, and cordiality 
towards the clergy. For years he 
has been wearing a miraculous 
medal; and so have his generals, 
many of his soldiers, especially of 
the “armée d’ltalie,” in Rome, who 
are models of virtue and piety, thus 
rebuilding Catholic Rome. Before 
undertaking anything of importance 
Napoleon makes it a practice to 
spend some time in private prayer.” 

This sample of Veuillot’s naiveté 
throws a light upon his relations 
with Montalembert and his other 
friends, the influential Msgr. Parisis, 
and Cochin, also with Pére de 
Ravignan, S.J., honored by every- 
body as “a saint,” and with the 


Spanish ambassador, the marquis 
Donoso Cortes. 

The Count de Montalembert is 
described by Dr. Cramer as “the 
slenderest man I ever saw in all 


my life... The cabinet-library of 
Montalembert was a real, old-fash- 
ioned, well-equipped studyroom; 
with cases and shelves, filled with 
all sorts of books, bound and un- 
bound, all along the walls. In the 
middle of the spacious room stood 
the big writing desk, with stacks of 
volumes and immense heaps of 
papers; and an incredible mass of 
books littered the floor. The 
Count himself was reposing, in a 
half-reclining position, on a sofa, 
a little table with books and docu- 
ments in front of him. When the 
plan for a Catholic Press Agency 
had been discussed with him in all 
its details, Montalembert summed 
up the whole scheme in his own 
words. ‘Through the union and 
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coéperation of the Catholic press, 
under the lead of one central com- 
mittee, the isolated forces of the 
Catholic press in Europe and the 
United States would be magnified 
tenfold. The entire Catholic press 
would then be able to work and 
fight, in complete harmony, for the 
liberty and the rights of the Church, 
wherever in the wide world it may 
be threatened by persecution or 
other evils. All questions of local 
politics would be left to the editors 
of the various organs. For France 
such an organization, at this time, 
would be of the highest value! 

“*The Church has nothing to fear 
from the French government at this 
moment,’ continued the Count; ‘on 
the contrary. But who will guar- 
antee us, that Napoleon will always 
remain in his present attitude of ex- 
treme good will towards us? His 
disposition may change; which 
would be a real misfortune, but is 
quite possible. And then? One of 
his first measures would be to 
muzzle the Catholic press of France. 
And just then our most pressing 
need would be, that the entire Cath- 
olic press of the world should re- 
ceive accurate, and complete, and 
detailed information from France 
with regard to what was happening 
there to the Catholic Church. In 
that way the public opinion of the 
world would be truthfully and fear- 
lessly informed.’ ” 

The plan evidently, had the entire 
sympathy of Montalembert. He 
would accept the position of presi- 
dent of the comité central. But,— 
who were going to compose that 
committee? It was suggested: 
Louis Veuillot, Cochin, and de 
Riancey. “Veuillot is a force of the 
first order,” said Montalembert. 
“Should he take no part in the Com- 
mittee, or be indifferent towards it, 
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it would create no less distrust in 
Catholic circles than my own neu- 
trality. What,” he asked, “is 
Veuillot’s opinion on the question 
of serving on the Committee?” 

Every one thought, that Veuillot’s 
fullest sympathy could be counted 
upon. Dr. Cramer, however, felt 
it necessary to add, that Veuillot 
had already the conviction, that the 
Univers represented in itself more 
or less a certain codperation be- 
tween the Catholics of various 
countries. From Veuillot person- 
ally he had received the strictly con- 
fidential information, that he, Veuil- 
lot could not spare any time for the 
Committee. His numerous family 
burdens and other responsibilities 
bound him mercilessly to unin- 
terrupted literary production. But 
Montalembert persisted in his view, 
that Veuillot ought to be a member 
of the Committee. His indifference 
would be too much noticed. “Does 
he fear perhaps,” asked Montalem- 
bert, “that in consequence of his 
membership on the Committee, cer- 
tain correspondence would be with- 
held in the future, which might 
harm the Univers? Au dessous 
de 'ceuvre de dévouement il y a 
toujours la boutique (Underly- 
ing every work of devotion there 
is always business),”’ Montalembert 
concluded. 

The upshot of these various con- 
versations was a general meeting at 
the house of the Count. But Veuil- 
lot “was unavoidably detained”! 
The conclusions of that meeting 
have been set in writing by Dr. 
Cramer, in his letter to Msgr. Smits, 
the editor of the Amsterdam daily, 
De Tyd. It was agreed: 

1. That at Paris there should be 
a comité central, provisionally com- 
posed of Montalembert as president, 
Veuillot, and Cochin. 
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2. This Committee should have 
at its disposal a secretary and a 
translator. 

3. It should endeavor to get into 
contact in every country with a per- 
fectly trustworthy, well-informed, 
and zealous editor, on the staff of 
the principal Catholic daily in that 
country, which editor should be in- 
vited to become the correspondent 
of the Committee. 

4. This correspondent should 
regularly report to the Committee 
on matters concerning the interests 
of the Church and religious liberty 
in his country; which report should 
be communicated by the Committee 
to its several correspondents. 

5. In case of trouble all corre- 
spondents should be urgently re- 
quested to make common cause, in 
their papers, with the threatened 
country, and all other Catholic 
papers should be asked to follow a 
similar line of action. 

6. The costs (the fees of secre- 
tary and translator, and the post- 
age) were to be covered by small sub- 
scriptions from the correspondents 
in the various countries towards a 
fund for the society. The Commit- 
tee likewise should endeavor to col- 
lect money for this cause. 

There remained a little, but a very 
practical, difficulty—the selection of 
the first correspondents. The Dutch 
friends were willing to visit Cologne 
(in the Rhineland) and Brussels on 
their way home. And this was done. 
Mr. Stas, editor of the Journal de 
Bruxelles, was entirely in agreement 
with the plan. But he thought it 
better that the information from 
Paris would be communicated di- 
rect to the Belgian papers, and not 
through his intermediary. When 
the Dutch editors reached Cologne 
the important editors were unfor- 
tunately absent in Berlin and Bonn. 
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But later, August Reichensperger, 
who was not only the foremost 
Catholic journalist in the Rhine 
Province, but also the leading poli- 
tician amongst the German Cath- 
olics of that day, wrote to Mon- 
talembert—who afterwards came on 
a visit to Cologne—of his great ad- 
miration for the Frenchman. “If 
I am going to be anything at all, 
through my work,” he said, “it will 
be, after God, thanks to you and 
Gorres.” 

The Germans, although enthu- 
siastic about the plans for a Cath- 
olic Press Agency, saw two prac- 
tical, but not insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. In the first place, there 
ought to be no publicity to the exist- 
ence of a ligue Catholique. And in 
the second place, Montalembert, 
Veuillot, and Cochin could very 
well compose the Committee, but 
should never speak in the name of 
that Committee, as a whole. The 
Rhenish-Prussians were certainly 
anti-Prussian, but not precisely 
francophiles. And from the moment 
that the Rhenish-Prussian Cath- 
olic press should be known to be 
in league with a comité central, 
established at Paris, and especially 
with a Committee, on which Mon- 
talembert and Veuillot were serving, 
from that moment “Berlin would 
cry aloud that the Catholics of the 
Rhine were traitors.” The greatest 
injury to the Catholic Church in the 
Rhine Province might be the re- 
sult of this! Nevertheless, the Ger- 
mans concluded, these considera- 
tions should not stand in the way of 
the excellent idea of a universal Cath- 
olic Press Agency. But the greatest 
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prudence in the execution of the 
plan had to be observed. The ques- 
tion of codperation in the general 
costs was easily settled in Cologne, 
just as it had been in Brussels, 
So that the practicability of the 
scheme was amply demonstrated. 

At least, this was the opinion of 
the Dutch editors. But Paris—and 
Veuillot—proved the stumbling 
block! 

“Au dessous de l’ceuvre de dévoue- 
ment il y a toujours la boutique,” 
had been the warning of Montalem- 
bert. And when the question was 
no longer actively discussed in the 
presence of strangers, who really 
brought Veuillot and Montalem- 
bert closer together, and_ kept 
adding fuel to their mutual en- 
thusiasm, the many cares of Veuil- 
lot made him soon withdraw from 
the comité. The words of Mon- 
talembert—that without Veuillot’s 
active codperation the scheme would 
never succeed—were proven more 
prophetically true, than Veuillot’s 
prognostication of the general and 
imminent Christianization of the 
world! And his excessive fear for 
his Univers, and perhaps a touch of 
jealousy, together with his anxious 
preoccupation about his daily bread, 
must have gained the upper hand 
over his natural magnanimity. 


* * * 


The excellent plan of the Dutch 


editors, fully accepted in Paris, 
Brussels, and Germany seventy 
years ago, could still be realized in 
our day, and on a much wider scale 
of a really world-wide Catholic 
journalistic codperation. 
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By PETER McBRIEN. 


‘THAT will do, Miss Page. Time 
for lunch.” 

Agatha got up, put her papers in 
the drawer of the typewriter desk, 
and walked slowly out of the room. 
On her way out she did a curious 
thing. 

Rod would not have noticed it if 
the constantly deepening pallor of 
her face of late had not been attract- 
ing general observation. He worked 
with his back to her at a huge, 
ancient table in the center of his 
study, while her machine was in a 
window recess obliquely to his right. 
But opposite him, between two 


other lofty windows, stood a mirror 


that ran from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. While in this mirror he was 
watching the languor she tried so 
hard to hide, he saw her, in passing 
the little table where lay the re- 
mains of his own lunch, take up a 
small bunch of purple grapes from 
a plate. Had she paused, and eaten 
them there, the incident would not 
have given him a thought. But in 
the movement of appropriating 
them she did not halt. She did not 
want to be seen taking them. Oh, 
well, it was her own business. He 
turned back to his book. Then a 
servant announced: 

“Mr. Richard Poyntz.” 

“Show him up here, Vaughan,” 
ordered Rod. 

Rod pushed over a divan chair 
for him, and, with his back to the 
logs that licked each other sleepily 
in the wide, old-fashioned grate, 
Studied his visitor’s face. Were it 
not for its unprofessional insou- 


ciance, you would call it the face of 
an actor, there was such mobility 
in it, a vital and positive, not an 
india rubber, mobility. At last Rod 
said: 

“Have you noticed Miss Page’s 
gone off color a lot lately, Rich?” 

“I have, Rod. She was a dainty 
little country mouse when you took 
her on six months ago. Is she any 
good as a secretary?” 

“Perfect? But what’s the cause 
of it?” 

“Six months in London.” 

“I’ve worked for the last six 
months in London, too.” 

“Quite, Rod. But you live in 
Annesley Park Gardens, and she 
exists in some poky lodging house 
attic.” 

“I have her address.” He took a 
notebook from his breast pocket. 
“8, Holden Street. Where’s that?” 

“Two hundred yards from Russell 
Square. It can’t be too bad. Per- 
haps somebody’s been teaching her 
to smoke, and to drink cocktails.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t, Richie.” 

“I was only jesting, Rod. I see 
her at St. Anselm’s in Kingsway 
at Mass every morning.” 

“Jest or earnest?” 

Richie Poyntz’s jet-black eyes 
glanced up at Rod in a faintly 
amused query. Deservedly or not, 
Sir Roderick Wilton passed as a 
misogynist in his set. He was forty- 
five. His hair was gray. He was 
devoted to his sociological studies. 
As an author he took his public 
seriously. But, thought Richie, he 
has a young face. Strangely at- 
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tractive, too, by Jove, in spite of 
the thick meeting eyebrows and the 
ridges and hollows in the forehead. 
A gentle face, with a delicately 
chiseled oval cheek and a sensitive 
mouth. And yes, now Richie re- 
membered how the baronet’s cu- 
riously colored eyes had shot up in 
a glow when Agatha Page came 
into that big study the first day. 
The glow had been immediately 
quenched, for Rod was a man of 
the most scrupulous honor, and 
there might be dangerous nonsense, 
if you did not put these sparks out, 
and out quick. Had Rod fallen in 
love with his secretary, wondered 
Richie. After all, six months work- 
ing side by side with a girl of such 
charm... 

“Sorry, Rod,” he murmured. 

“You see, she’s such an excep- 
tional girl,” explained Rod, with 
a somewhat elaborate unconcern. 


“She has such uncommon charm.” 
“Yes,” agreed Poyntz, “that’s just 


’ 


the word, ‘charm. 

“I confess the word had never 
any meaning for me, Rich, until the 
girl walked into this room. She 
won’t have much charm left if she 
goes on dying off the face of the 
earth as she’s doing now.” 

“And you can’t very well ask her 
what’s up.” 

“Why not?” 

“She’d snub you.” 

“I have it,” said Rod, thinking 
aloud, “I'll tell Father Gabriel to 
look her up. If there’s anyone on 
earth can handle a difficult situa- 
tion tactfully it’s he.” 

“I should,” approved Richie. 
“Where on earth do they get their 
knowledge of us, Rod?” 

“They don’t get it on earth, 
Rich. Aren’t they priests? That's 
what being a priest is. Were you 
ever at an ordination?” 
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“No.” 

“A few months ago I was, and 
I’m a pretty leathery specimen. A 
newly ordained boy—I could have 
been his father—laid his hands on 
me. I could feel the blessing pass 
from his fingers into me as plainly 
as if it were an electric current. It 
ran down all through me from head 
to toe.” 

“Their study and their work on 
the mission. .. .” 

“One-twentieth, Rich. But it’s 
nineteen-twentieths just consecra- 
tion.” 

The door opened and Agatha Page 
came in. She was accustomed to 
have her lunch in the dining-room, 
while her employer had his own 
brought tip to the study. For the 
sake of her health he would not 
allow her to have lunch in the room 
she did her work in. 

“Shall I be disturbing you?” The 
full, exquisitely sweet modulation 
of her voice sent a thrill to the in- 
most heart of Rod. 

He assured her she would not. 
He thought it strange somehow or 
other that she had her handbag 
under her arm, considering that she 
hadn’t gone out of the house. “I 
suppose they carry powder and 
things in these bags, though,” he 
said to himself. When she spoke 
her dark-blue eyes rested very 
quietly and seriously on Rod. At 
Richie she did not look at all. Her 
hair was shingled. It was a dark 
brown, becoming almost black at 
the nape of her neck—the color of 
scorched mahogany. There was a 
dimple, whether she smiled or not, 
just beside her mouth. Richie 
joyed in her face, for he was a 
painter. He said to himself he had 
never seen such pure, high-bred, 
beautiful lips. Her eyebrows were 
slightly arched and black. She was 
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dressed in a champagne-colored 
georgette frock with a Peter Pan 
collar, and a brown sailor tie of the 
softest silk. She looked now about 
twenty. Six months before—Richie 
had been present—Sir Roderick had 
engaged her as his secretary. Then, 
with her pink and white complex- 
ion, she had not looked more than 
sixteen, and with a gasp Richie ad- 
mitted to himself that never in his 
life had he seen a creature of such 
loveliness. She had the rarest of all 
kinds of beauty: a perfection of 
feature made fragrant by youth and 
innocence. She had the athletic 
trim of a boy with the grace of girl- 
hood. But the most arresting thing 
of all about her was her personality. 
The vast room used as a study by 
Sir Roderick (sitting like a king at 
the head of a correspondingly vast 
table) must have half terrified the 
girl. But she was possessed of 
adorable pluck, he saw, and in a 
few seconds she was her intensely 
quiet, composed, homely, natural 
self. Richie felt two lights like 
torches in the austere room: the 
one, the Frans Hals which was its 
single ornament, the other, Agatha 
Page. 

“Tll be with you as far as the 
presbytery,” said Rod, as soon as 
Richie Poyntz stood up. 

But he did not find his parish 
priest that evening. He had been 
summoned to confer with his 
bishop, who made a confidant of 
Father Gabriel in his bigger anx- 
ieties. Nor yet the next day, when 
the awful thing happened. 

This is how it was. 

When he saw the pallor of Agatha 
on her arrival that morning Rod 
immediately decided he would try 
what a little more money would do. 
So he told her he had increased her 
salary by a pound a week. With 


upraised hand, and a shy appeal in 
his curiously colored eyes (they 
were a mixture of gold and gray), 
he stopped her thanks. 

“It’s a matter of value received, 
Miss Page,” he interrupted her. “I 
was underpaying you.” 

Then he manufactured a little 
overtime work for her at double 
pay. 

“Will you do it here or at home?” 

“I should prefer to do it at home 
if you don’t mind.” The treble 
lingered, as it always did, with an 
almost intolerable sweetness in his 
ears. 

He gave her a pile of hospital re- 
ports from which to tabulate ac- 
cident statistics for a slum area in 
London. He watched her, fasci- 
nated by the incomparable quiet 
grace with which she gathered them 
into her brief case—the outstretched 
hand and forearm against the soft 
biscuit-colored sleeve were like a 
child’s. She went across the room 
to her machine, on which she was 
doing a chapter of his Disease and 
Crime. 

At lunch-time he went up to his 
room to have a smoke. He had 
found to his delight that Agatha 
did not smoke (was that one of the 
reasons of her honey voice?), so 
now tobacco was banished from 
his study. Besides, he wanted to 
change, for he intended to go again 
in quest of Father Gabriel. He 
missed his tiepin, a great flawless 
emerald his mother had given him 
on his last birthday. He rang, and 
sent Vaughan to look for it in his 
study. Almost at once the servant 
was back with it in his hand, and 
the information: 

“I found it in Miss Page’s bag, Sir 
Roderick.” 

It was the first thing he had dived 
for. Vaughan was a paragon of 
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discretion and reserve, but he was 
human, and he was a servant, and 
he could not keep out of his voice 
a tiny note of triumph and ex- 
pectancy. He stood, as if awaiting 
instructions. His master wheeled 
round on him viciously: 

“What are you waiting for?” 

The servant made off at once on 
his stealthy feet, but at the door 
he was checked by the voice of Rod: 

“Hey, Vaughan, say nothing about 
that pin.” 

“Not a word, Sir Roderick.” 

It was a terrible half hour for 
Rod. In the ignoble way which 
sways even the most decent heart 
at times, he at once connected 
Vaughan’s information with the 
taking of the bunch of grapes off his 
plate in the study the day before. 
When the likely meaning of the two 
things combined struck his under- 
standing it was like the stab of a 
knife. It was just as if you peeled 
all the romance off the world like a 
skin and left nothing but sordid- 
ness behind. It was like an eclipse 
of the sun. In infinite weariness he 
sank down upon a chair. To think 
that that could have lain hidden be- 
hind such April-fresh immaculate- 
ness! and then through his mind 
went all her little lovelinesses: the 
steadfast truth of her wistful blue 
eyes with their black lashes; the 
dear, dark eyebrows, the bonny 
dimple by her lips, the tender home- 
bird composure of her every move- 
ment. It was all he could do not to 
burst into tears. So that was it, 
little Agatha! That is why you 
carry that bag about with you! O 
God, what a cruel world that can 
bring such a creature to do things 
like that! Suddenly he stood up. 
Before he thought any more about 
it he would put her to the test. (It 
never struck him this crisis had 
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finally established that he was in 
love with the girl.) She would have 
finished her lunch by now. He 
went down. She was at her type- 
writer. 

He called her over to his table, 
and began to dictate to her. 

“Will you please repeat the last 
sentence, Miss Page?” 

“Kleptomania,” Agatha read from 
her shorthand, “is a moral, not a 
physical disease: the imperious 
command of self-preservation alone 
withdraws stealing from the cate- 
gory of crime.” 

Rod kept his eyes on her as she 
read. Her head was slightly bowed 
over her notebook, and he could 
have kissed the clustering silky 
half-circles of dark-brown hair on 
her boyish head, yet he did not miss 
the blush that spread over the 
divinely beautiful young face. That 
tore him one way, what she had 
done another. With a desperate 
effort he hardened himself to carry 
the thing through. He sent her up 
to his room to look for a letter-case 
that was not there, intending to 
look in her bag the moment she had 
gone out. It lay on her desk. But 
it looked so pathetic, mutely plead- 
ing to him not to desecrate its in- 
timacy, that for a long time he could 
not bring himself to touch it. 
“What a cad I am!” he muttered. 
Then he opened it, and found a 
few slices of cold chicken wrapped 
in paper—part of her lunch—noth- 
ing more! When he rang for her 
to say he had got his letter-case she 
looked at him gravely. He gave her 
back glance for glance. Behind the 
steady candor of the dark-blue eyes 
he felt something, something he 
would have called defiant and 
challenging, were it not so hope- 
lessly trusting and childlike. It 
was he who was in the dock. 




















He stayed in the study until she 
left at five, and for a long time 
after, tremulous from the strain of 
his emotions. He took no tea. At 
dinner he could but nibble a few 
mouthfuls of the courses. Thank 
God, he was alone. Again he went 
upstairs to the study, and in the 
hard dry glitter of the London 
summer evening thought of that day 
in January when for the first time 
the charm of her personality had 
filled the room with the scent of 
wild flowers. “Ill go and call on 
her,” he exclaimed to the empty 
room, “I cannot stand this.” 

The ground floor of 8, Holden 
Street, was not so bad. But Agatha 
lived at the top, and it was woe- 
fully hot, and humid, and small. 
Like an angel of hospitality she re- 
ceived him in a toy drawing-room. 
Obviously her home consisted of a 
bedroom, a drawing-room, and a 
kitchenette, but it all would have 
fitted into a corner of Sir Roderick’s 
study. He had vaguely intended to 
ask her in a bluff, good-humored 
way to tell him why she had 
“pinched” his tiepin: what was the 
joke? Put even while he was 
energetically regulating the ex- 
pression of his countenance to fit 
in with the assumption of that 
mood, his mind kept repeating: why 
did she bring home the best part of 
her lunch? For a horrible instant 
the thought flashed through his 
mind that she was married, and her 
husband was sick. Oh, rot, she’s 
only a child. What he did say to 
the girl in his very grandest man- 
ner was: 

“Miss Page, I worship the ground 
you walk on.” 

She drew back a pace, gravely re- 
garding him. Then after a long, 
long silence, in a faint, timid voice, 
infinitely distant, infinitely unlike 
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her normal tone, she answered, very 
slowly: 

“T... Mike. .s 90... C8 

Still they stood, looking at each 
other, without moving. 

“Will you marry me?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

Still neither moved. 

“Any time?” 

“Yes.” 

“In the morning?” 

“Yes,” again in a faint, 
whisper. 

“Agatha,” it was the first time 
he had used her Christian name, 
“do you understand what you are 
saying? You are only a child.” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, Rod.” 

He took her in his arms. 

After a time he asked her why 
she blushed when she read that re- 
mark of his about stealing. Oh, 
she remembered she had _ stolen 
some of his grapes for her mother. 
Mamma had had a terribly hard 
time of it all her life. Agatha’s 
father had died when she was a 
month old, and mamma had reared 
them, Agatha and her brother Jack, 
on what she earned at dressmaking. 
And then last February, just when 
things were beginning to go right, 
Jack got pneumonia and died. She 
knew Rod would not mind her tak- 
ing the grapes and her mamma 
sick, and she could not bring her- 
self to ask for them. 

“You might have asked me for 
the pin anyway.” 

“What pin?” 

Rod stood back from her. In a 
blinding flash he had remembered. 
He had stuck the pin into one of 
the hospital reports, and the bag 
Vaughan had referred to was her 
brief case, not her handbag. He 
was humbled to the dust. He took 


” 


dear 
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his medicine, and told her all his 
infamy. 

“Agatha, I thought you were a 
thief! I did! But I'd have married 
you all the same. I can’t believe 
you are going to marry me. Say: 
‘I love you, Rod.’ ” 

“I love you, Rod.” 

Then she added: “It’s funny be- 
ing treated like a queen, but you 
treat every woman that way.” 

“Let’s ask your mother’s blessing 
on us, Agatha.” 

When they went into the bed- 
room she lay asleep, but Rod saw 
the slices of cold chicken on the 
table beside her, and the sight of 
them gave a tug to his heart, and 
wet his eyes, and brought his eye- 
brows down in a wicked frown. He 
kissed Agatha’s hand reverently. 

“T’'ll call for you at seven.” 

Over the telephone he arranged 
with Father Gabriel for his mar- 
riage next morning. He used two 
arguments. “There’s no one so well 
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able to recognize the unanswerable- 
ness of the fait accompli as my 
mother.” And the second: “Agatha’s 
starving and her mother is dying, 
and they won’t take charity. Those 
infernal high London rents eat up 
the wages of the poor. I'll write a 
book about them.” 

When he rang up Richie Poyntz 
and asked him to be best man, Rich 
answered: 


“Congratulations! At 8, Holden 
Street? I'll be there. Half after 
seven? Right. You were long 


enough about it.” 

“About what?” 

“Why, a blind man could see you 
were in love with her for the last 
six months.” 

Rod began a long explanation, in 
the tedious manner of all lovers, but 
found himself cut off. 

“Some fellows have all the luck,” 
murmured poor Richie, as he re- 
placed the receiver, and took up the 
burden of his life once again. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


PART II. 


the economic crisis in Eng- 
land may also be ascribed the 
appearance of two radical societies. 
The first, the Social Democratic 
Federation, founded by Hardman in 
1880, and having for its aim to 
spread the ideas of Karl Marx; it 
had only one thousand adherents. 
The other, the Fabian Society, 
started in 1883, by a group of in- 
tellectuals, aimed to solve social 
problems by delay, by experiment, 
and as it were by groping about in 
the dark. The society distributed 
thousands of tracts and succeeded in 
installing the socialist system in 
many English municipalities. It 
still exists, and although it has been 
somewhat battered by the extrem- 
ists, it has a numerous following, 
even amongst the liberals. 

The facts and conditions which I 
have previously recorded all existed 
before the war. It would be a mis- 
take, therefore, to pretend that the 
crisis was due to the war. The 
crisis, however, was accentuated by 
the loss of the markets in the enemy 
countries, and by the difficulty of 
exporting goods, due to the activity 
of the German submarines. A few 
figures will demonstrate this fact 
eloquently. In 1913, England sold 
7,000,000 yards of cotton; in 1914, 
6,000,000; in 1919, 3,500,000. In 
1913, she produced 10,000,000 tons 
of wrought iron; in 1916, 9,000,000; 
in 1919, 7,000,000. In 1913, she 
mined 287,000,000 tons of coal. In 


1915, 263,000,000; in 1919, 220,- 
000,000. 





However, the war brought pros- 
perity to the mine owners, and to 
their employees. No one lacked 
work. Owing to the army draft, 
there was a great dearth of every 
kind of labor. Those who were not 
drafted, knowing how necessary 
their services were, and conscious 
of their power, began a series of 
strikes, which pushed wages up to 
a fabulous figure. Their labor 
was necessary at any price. The 
Government and the mine owners 
shifted the burden of cost to the 
shoulders of their customers, the 
allies, who were thus made to pay 
exorbitant prices. 

An English Catholic economist 
wrote in 1921: “You know how 
hateful the name of Great Britain 
became to our allies during the 
years 1919 and 1920, because of the 
unreasonable profit we made on 
coal. As the foreigner needed coal 
badly and submitted to whatever 
price was asked, in order to carry 
on his most essential industries, we 
squeezed out of him fabulous sums 
of money. This was one of the most 
scandalous exemplifications of the 
capitalistic principle of supply and 
demand: extorting the highest price 
that the needs of the buyer force 
him to pay. 

“Responsibility for this sin of ex- 
tortion falls principally upon the 
Government, but mine owners and 
miners were codperators in the 
crime, and shared the booty. In- 
dustry, and the nation itself, re- 
ceived a well deserved punishment 
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for this injustice. It was a dispute 
about the excess profits accumulated 
by taking this unfair advantage of 
foreigners, that brought on the coal 
strike of 1920, a strike which was 
perhaps the principal cause of the 
business depression which followed, 
and the spread of unemployment. 
In its wake came a lowering of the 
price of coal, loss of control over 
the markets, and as a final con- 
sequence, the closing down of the 
coal industry, and the ruin and 
misery we now see all about us.” 

To keep coal flowing from the col- 
lieries, and to pay the miners, the 
Government had to pay the masters 
about £20,000,000 in the period be- 
tween August 1, 1925, and May 1, 
1926. As payment of this bonus 
had to be discontinued, a royal com- 
mission was appointed to study the 
question, and the remedy it planned 
was to reduce the wages of skilled 
workers from $17.00 to $13.00 a 
week, and of ordinary laborers, 
from $8.00 to $5.00 a week. 

The American miner receives 
either $7.50 or $5.00 a day. He 
works one hour longer, producing 
more, not only on this account, but 
above all because of superior meth- 
ods of mining. In a given time the 
American workman will produce 
three times as much as his English 
brother, and can, therefore, obtain 
better food and better lodging. 

It is all very well to mine coal, 
but after it is mined it must be sold. 
In the Fortnightly Review (March, 
1926), Mr. Brownlie who is an Eng- 
lishman and an expert on the sub- 
ject of coal, wrote that the collier- 
ies of his country produced on an 
average of 250,000,000 tons of coal 
each year, 187,000,000 of which 


were used in England, while 62,- 
500,000 were sold in foreign coun- 
tries, to the colonies, or to English 
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ships. But especially since the war 
motive power is being secured not 
so much by steam, as from water. 
Mr. Brownlie has calculated that 
in 1920 out of 57,000,000 H. P. 
used in Europe, 13,300,000 were 
produced by water, naturally at the 
expense of English coal. The truce 
which has followed the strike 
started by the coal miners in the 
beginning of May, 1926, can only 
be regarded as a very poor sort of 
compromise. 

The coal mines of England can 
no longer furnish support to em- 
ployers or employees. That is a plain 
statement of fact, and both parties 
to the dispute—and more especially 
the Government—would do well to 
face this fact squarely. There would 
be no essential change in the fact, 
even if certain crying abuses charged 
against the employers, were cor- 
rected; such abuses, for instance, 
as that of a Marquis’ receiving 
£115,000 a year, or of Anglican 
ecclesiastical officials gathering in 
£370,000 as perquisites from coal 
mines, or of a gentleman’s being 
president of four companies and a 
director in eleven others, at the 
same time. 

When those nations whose mines 
had been disorganized by the war, 
found time to work them again, and 
could do without English coal; 
when German rivalry, helped by a 
low rate of exchange, was restored; 
when the competition of the United 
States, whose products none dared 
tax, began to be felt; and when the 
value of the pound sterling, rated 
high as compared with the currency 
of other countries, kept foreign 
buyers at a distance, English indus- 
try, already in a weakened condi- 
tion before the war, and only kept 
alive by artificial means, began to 
sink rapidly. 























How far England has fallen will 
now be shown. I am borrowing the 
figures from a carefully prepared 
report made in November, 1921, by 
Mr. Hewins, a distinguished econ- 
omist, who was Secretary of Com- 
merce during the war, and who has 
kindly forwarded this report to me. 

“The latest official figures show 
that our export business is worse 
than it was a year ago. By com- 
paring the first eight months of 
each year, anyone can see that the 
export of English goods, whether 
manufactured or not, has dropped 
from £890,000,000 in 1920 to £463,- 
000,000 in 1921. That is a drop of 
48 per cent. This decrease affected 
each one of the five leading classes 
of our manufactured goods. Com- 
paring the first six months of this 
year with the corresponding period 
in 1913, and keeping in mind the 
changing values of currency, one 
sees that the exportation of ma- 
chinery fell off 22 per cent; wool 
and thread 45 per cent; chemical 
products 59 per cent; iron and steel 
61 per cent and cotton 62 per cent. 
The decline occurred during the 
months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember. All markets suffered. On 
the European continent, business 
fell off in the proportion of 40 to 
80 per cent. In neutral countries, 
and in the extreme Orient, it ranged 
from 34 to 70 per cent, and in the 
markets of the British Empire from 
42 to 72 per cent. 

“Exports of iron and steel, in 
the raw and in the manufactured 
state, which in 1913 rose to 4,969,- 
224 tons, slipped back to 3,251,225 
tons in 1920, and to 1,700,407 tons 
in 1921, a decrease, therefore, of 
65.8 per cent on the figures of 1913. 
Textile exports (cotton, wool, jute) 
in the finished and unfinished form, 


1The Tariff Commission. Page 5. 
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which in 1913 were 341,280 pounds, 


in 1920 amounted to 233,266 
pounds, and in 1921 to 212,341 
pounds. Cotton goods exported in 


1913, amounted to 6,580,000 yards; 
in 1920 to 4,335,405; and in 1921 to 
2,902,659 yards, a decline, therefore, 
of 57.6 per cent from the figures 
of 1913. Woolens showed a falling 
off of 55.6 per cent in 1920 and only 
46 per cent in 1921. But the fall in 
the exportation of coal was a veri- 
table landslide. In 1913 Great 
Britain exported 73,400,118 tons of 
coal; in 1920, 24,931,853 tons; and 
in 1921, 24,660,552 tons. Conse- 
quently, there was between 1913 
and 1921 a shrinkage of 66.5 per 
cent.” 

These figures are _ significant. 
They point the way to an under- 
standing of what the Catholic 
economist, whom I have already 
quoted, wrote in May, 1921, “The 
mining industry, according to Mr. 
Frank Hodges, is insolvent. The 
strongest of all our industries and 
the most favored is going into 
bankruptcy. It cannot meet ex- 
penses and pay dividends after 
only a few weeks of business de- 
pression, although for years it has 
enjoyed a strict monopoly, and has 
overcharged the English consumer, 
demanding an exorbitant price for 
a very poor grade of coal, and mak- 
ing the foreigner the victim of the 
most flagrant exploitation known in 
the recent history of profiteers. A 
few months ago, the Government 
had accumulated a surplus of sev- 
eral million pounds sterling, a 
harvest reaped from the exorbitant 
prices charged to outside buyers 
in their hour of need. It is Mr. 
Hodges’s claim that this surplus 
went as high as sixty-six million, 
although the Government would not 
admit that it rose beyond a third of 
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that sum. Still, in November, we 
had a strike, because there was a 
surplus; in April we had a lock- 
out, because there was a deficit. 
Because of this attack on its busi- 
ness life, the nation lost millions; 
necessarily Government expenses 
increased, taxes were heavier, more 
laborers were deprived of work, 
more families doomed to a state of 
semi-starvation.” 

I ought to add, that the purchase 
of coal by the United States, during 
the strike of last August, brought 
something of an increase in price. 
The occupation of the Ruhr Valley 
was also a factor in this increase. 
I make note, too, that Mr. Frank 
Hodges, who is quoted by the Eng- 
lish economist, although a man of 
moderate views, spoke in favor of 
the stand taken by the Labor Party. 

Having made these reservations, 
we find revealed in the words of the 
economist, if not all the reasons for 
the industrial crisis, at least one of 
the most important reasons for the 
crisis in the coal industry—a reason 
which reflects little honor on the 
Government or on the miners—at 
the same time we are shown some 
of the serious consequences of this 
economic disturbance. 

In 1919, favored by the world- 
wide needs engendered by the war, 
cotton factories which had been in 
the possession of the same owners 
for generations, became the objects 
of shameless speculation. No sooner 
was a sale made than the buyer 
turned right around and sold again. 
As a result, ownership of these mills 
passed through several hands with- 
in the space of a few months, and 
prices were run up to a point five 
and even ten times as great as in 
pre-war times. When the hopes of 


the latest speculators were rudely 
shattered, 


they saw themselves 
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driven helplessly into bankruptcy 
by the stagnation of their industries, 
whilst those from whom they had 
purchased the mills advanced into 
the ranks of the new-rich. 

Imagine one of those great de- 
partment stores of Paris where the 
people obtain supplies of every kind 
except bread, meat, and vegetables. 
As a rival to this store, which thus 
far has enjoyed a monopoly in the 
sale of manufactured articles, some 
enterprising capitalists erect other 
stores, more conveniently located, 
and offering their goods at a lower 
price. What would happen to the 
department store? In order to 
avoid winding up its business com- 
pletely, it would have to discharge 
those employees who did not dis- 
pose of the goods in their depart- 
ment, cut the salaries of others, 
look around for new markets, if 
such a thing were possible,—and in 
the meanwhile provide food and 
drink for the managers of the store, 
and even for the ordinary employees. 
Failing in this, it would run the 
risk of disappearing from the scene 
altogether, or of stirring up against 
itself the most bitter enmity. It 
would have to draw on its reserve 
fund, and even then its sales would 
not meet expenses. 

That is precisely the present posi- 
tion of this world-wide monopo- 
listic store which England has be- 
come in the course of the last cen- 
tury. Competition with the stores 
of other nations, quite as much as 
the war which gave a fresh impetus 
to it, and smoothed the way for it, 
has reduced to straitened circum- 
stances this immense warehouse of 
woolens and cottons, of machines, 
and of coal. The importance of 
these conditions cannot be exag- 
gerated, and a remedy for them 
appears to me very hard to find. 
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The directors of this warehouse, 
that is, the owners of the mines, 


foundries, and factories of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and other cities, were 


forced to reduce the wages of their 
workingmen. Owing to war condi- 
tions, the men had received good 
wages, but they had failed to save 
anything. In September, 1921, the 
miner’s wage dropped 20 per cent 
below the pre-war figure, although 
during the interim the cost of liv- 
ing had risen 125 per cent. Dock- 
laborers lost 3 s. a day; machinists, 
10 s. a week; cotton mill operatives 
had their pay lowered 4s. 5d. on the 
pound; the wages of woolen mill 
operatives were cut even more; and 
this was in September, 1921. Since 
then, there has been a further de- 
crease in pay; the total reduction 
to-day would amount to £10,000,000 
a week. But measures even more 
drastic and burdensome had to be 
taken. As certain products had 
little or no sale, some factories were 
obliged to close their doors, others 
to dismiss some of their work- 
ers. The number of workers lack- 
ing employment, as given in an 
official statement, published by the 
Daily News, August 23, 1922, was 
1,332,100 with an increase noted 
of 3,354 over the figures of the pre- 
ceding week. But these numbers 
represent only those workers who 
were receiving the Government dole. 
Adding those who were receiving no 
such assistance, it would be no ex- 
aggeration to place the number of 
unemployed at 2,000,000. It follows, 
therefore, that about 5,000,000 per- 
sons are directly affected by the 
present crisis. And there is no sign 
of any improvement. 

Since the armistice, the Govern- 
ment has doled out to the unem- 
ployed, no less than £194,000,000, 
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which according to the words pro- 
nounced by that eminent economist, 
John Simon, in the House of Com- 
mons, on March 25, 1925, “has 
chloroformed a great part of the 
body politic. We have deadened 
their desire to complain, by giving 
them repeated doses of chloroform, 
and when dope is thus used, and not 
called for by a special emergency, it 
saps vitality and destroys the energy 
necessary for useful work.” Mr. 
Snowden, former Minister of Fi- 
nance, in the MacDonald Cabinet, 
said that unemployment was “prin- 
cipally due to the fiscal policy of 
1919-1920. Deflation was applied in 
much too drastic a manner, and its 
effects on commerce were so disas- 
trous that it would take some time 
to repair the harm.” These words 
are from his speech in the House of 
Commons, March 27, 1925. 

As long as the English depart- 
ment store sold its goods with a 
generous margin of profit, it could, 
without touching its capital, pur- 
chase food stuffs outside the coun- 
try. But a day came, when cus- 
tomers vanished, and as_ coal, 
woolen and cotton goods, and other 
manufactured articles are not edible, 
money had to be found to buy pro- 
visions. At present, England is 
making inroads on its capital in 
various ways. One method is to 
raise the rate of the income tax 
considerably higher. Statistics show 
that the English taxpayer is heavily 
burdened, coming next after the 
French taxpayer. In 1926, the latter 
paid in taxes 26 per cent of his in- 
come, the Englishman 22.3 per cent 
and the American 11.5 per cent. 
English statesmen are well aware 
of the dangers that lurk in the pres- 
ent state of affairs. Especially is 
this true of those amongst them who 
are hardest hit by conditions. 
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“Above all else, we are an industrial 
nation,” wrote that famous financier 
Lord Rothermere, brother of Lord 
Northcliffe, and just now, without 
a doubt, there is no nation in the 
world which is exposed to more try- 
ing economic conditions than those 
which prevail in Great Britain. 

In the Observer of May 29, 1921, 
Sir Chiozza Money, statistician of 
the Labor Party, wrote, “At present, 
with our business in coal, steel, iron, 
and shipbuilding at a standstill, and 
our other commercial dealings in 
useful and fancy articles completely 
on the wane, it is doubtful if half 
our population can earn a living. 
Those things which are absolutely 
necessary for a bare existence come 
to us, no doubt, and so they will 
continue to come for some time, 
even though commerce remains in 
a state of paralysis. Hence, for the 
time being the threatened danger 
is averted. Our great population is 
living on reserve funds, but there is 
a limit to this.” 

And so, on every side, directors 
and employees of that Great Em- 
porium, which England is, are look- 
ing for markets and for customers, 
to find an outlet for their products. 
They believe that a peace pact be- 
tween France and Germany, and 
the recovery of Russia, will open up 
the way. 

I am far from being as convinced 
of this as they are. And yet it is 
good for journalists and the men 
who direct affairs of State on the 
Continent (these latter too often 
follow the former, whose lack of 
knowledge and narrow party spirit 
are so disastrous to the interests 
they pretend to serve) to find out 
at last what conditions really are 
in England and elsewhere, if they 
wish to understand in the slightest 
degree the policy of this country 
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which is more than ever before an 
economic policy. Then they will 
no longer be satisfied with phrases 
which have more sound than sense. 
Perhaps both sides will come to see 
clearly that the chaos which now 
prevails, cannot fail to grow worse, 
if people are not willing to put 
aside their selfishness, which is 
leading them straight to ruin, and 
unite to give mutual assistance to 
each other, sharing equally mis- 
fortunes and resources. Thus would 
their power to repair the harm al- 
ready done, be multiplied a hun- 
dredfold. 

Public opinion, almost  every- 
where, after the armistice, was that 
the principal, if not the only way to 
rescue England from her economic 
troubles, was to open up again to 
her all the European markets, more 
especially those of Russia and Ger- 
many. This conviction went far to 
form the viewpoint of the political 
representatives of England at the 
various inter-allied conferences. 

After a rather trying discussion 
of points at issue, with a France 
always distrustful of Germany, Mr. 
Bonar Law said in 1921, in a tone 
of studied indifference, “If a cata- 
clysm should completely eliminate 
Germany as a business rival and as 
a prospective market, I question 
whether it would be a misfortune 
for England.” Speaking in _ this 
fashion, he sought to convey the im- 
pression that whatever condescen- 
sion was shown to Germany was 
prompted only by motives, the noble 
and unselfish nature of which 
France could not suspect. 

Since then England’s air of de- 
tachment, as expressed by Bonar 
Law, has changed considerably. In 
September, 1925, a campaign against 
the rivalry of German trade, was 
begun in all the English papers, re- 
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gardless of what their party label 
might be,—and it has not stopped 
yet. 


National markets outside Eng- 
land are striving more and more 
to supply their own needs. Their 
varied industries have, in most 
cases, caught up with those of 
England, if they have not gone 
ahead of her. This new fact is of 
capital importance. Let us suppose 
that peace reigns once more in 
Europe, that Germany and Russia 
have resumed their normal trading 
as before the war. What can Eng- 
land send into Germany? Not iron, 
she has not enough for herself; not 
coal, Germany has too much of that; 
not manufactured articles, Germany 
can produce a greater amount, and 
at a lower price. Cotton and wool- 
ens are left. But here, the com- 


petition which comes from North 


and South America is formidable— 
if not invincible. It is true, that 
up to the present in Russia, there 
are not enough manufactured ar- 
ticles, nor coal, nor woolen and cot- 
ton goods. But on the day when 
this country is opened up to world 
trade, England will not be the only 
one to bring in her merchandise. 
The two Americas, Germany, the 
new States of Central Europe, Bel- 
gium, and France,—all these coun- 
tries will go in before her, or follow 
her, carrying the same class of 
goods. And some of them will be 
in a position to offer these goods to 
Russia at a price that will suit her. 

Not only are the industries of 
various countries trying, with in- 
creasing success, to catch up with 
the lead long held by Great Britain, 
but much more than before the war, 
their Governments are protecting 
them with high customs duties. 
Surely, it is not in the United States 
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that England can ever dream of 
finding a market, since that Govern- 
ment is planning a protective tariff 
which for cutlery goes as high as 
184 per cent ad valorem, and for 
other articles is 50, 75, and 100 per 
cent. 

Is the decline of English industry 
beyond all hope of arrest? Col. Har- 
vey, former Ambassador to England, 
declared, in December, 1925, that 
“England’s productive period had 
already passed.” In many of the 
financial centers of the United 
States, the same conviction is gen- 
erally held. London’s explanation 
of this attitude is that “from the 
first to the last, American bank- 
ers and economists understand that 
their country cannot have tariffs 
so high as to be prohibitive, and at 
the same time expect to receive 
those advantages which would be 
guaranteed to them, if we could so 
arrange our affairs as to be able to 
pay our debts.” 

Some few Englishmen are not one 
whit less pessimistic but their 
reasons are different from those 
given by the Americans. To allay 
their fears, Mr. Samuel Turner, an 
economist and prominent industrial 
leader, wrote in the Daily News, 
March 23, 1925: “From a purely 
economic viewpoint, there can be no 
doubt that there is a constant and 
a steadily increasing demand for 
merchandise coming from every 
part of the world. In spite of fluctu- 
ations, growth in the consumption 
of products will keep on advancing. 
The quantity consumed by the 
colored races, although it has been 
thus far rather small, will gradually 
grow greater. In this direction 
alone, the future may look for a 
market of extraordinary size. The 
quéstion we should put to ourselves 
is whether we as a nation are cap- 
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able of winning and holding such a 
share of this world commerce as 
will suffice to assure our people a 
decent living. And, here is the 
answer: ‘Yes—if we are willing to 
face facts honestly and courageously, 
and if men and masters tackle their 
work with energy and decision.’ It 
is true that the products of cheap 
European labor harass us and make 
us fearful, but the high priced labor 
of America has the same kind of 
effect in our present business stag- 
nation. High and low wages are 
shown to be determining factors, in 
trade rivalry, but one is justified in 
concluding that wages are not the 
most important element in the prob- 
lem. That element is the human 
element.” 

Perhaps,—but other nations will 
certainly not overlook this factor in 
their business competition and they 
are moving forward to leadership. 

Confronted with these stubborn 
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facts some far-seeing Englishmen, 
and a few of their friends on the 
Continent who know something of 
economics, believe that Great Brit- 
ain ought to go right ahead boldly 
and change her whole economic sys- 
tem. She can no longer be the only 
merchant in the world, and con- 
fidently count on the sale of manu- 
factured articles alone, to collect 
money with which to purchase pro- 
visions from other countries. With- 
out giving up her industries alto- 
gether, she should look within her 
own borders to discover a way to 
support her population. Only along 
this line will she find independence 
and escape from those periodic 
crises which are caused by the 
rivalries of world trade. And then, 
she will only be going back to her 
life of other distant days, which the 
pressing needs of war-time brought 
around again for a brief spell, when 
it forced the people to till the soil. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 

















THE DRAMA. 


EDITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. AN ITALIAN VISITOR. 


HAT New York, beside many 
other things, also happens to 
be the largest Italian city in the 
world, is brought to mind when 
Mimi Aguglia comes to town. Not 
that the Aguglia makes much im- 
pression upon English-speaking 
New York. Were she Russian or 
Spanish she might be more the 
vogue. Our numerically important 
Italian population live their lives 
peculiarly aloof. They throng their 
own churches, they provide their 
own amusements; and when they 
amass a bank account their habit 
has been to remove, not to River- 
side Drive, but back to the Sicilies. 
There is no crowd of Italians in our 
city colleges, no migration to the 
mountains in the summer. Italians 
live at home, and stay at home, and 
when they go to the theater they— 
so to speak—take their home with 
them. We always go to see Mimi 
Aguglia when she comes, and the 
memory of her visits is always col- 
orful. The color begins as the 
audience starts to arrive. 

It is no sinecure to seat an Italian 
audience. The Italian homes start 
to empty themselves in good time 
and they reassemble at the theater 
with reverberating excitement and 
much verbal felicity. Of course 
every home has a baby; sometimes 
two. Italian babies are philoso- 
phers. They are also used to shar- 
ing family treats, and if the stage 
fails to entertain, they turn to food 
and their contemporaries. Mean- 


while no matter where the seats 
happen to be there are always rea- 
sons for the family’s suggesting that 
they might just as well be some- 
where else. Thus it not infre- 
quently happens that the next fam- 
ily arrives to find their seats already 
fully occupied. An argument, elo- 
quent and discursive ensues. Ar- 
bitration by an usher—possibly the 
manager—having succeeded, the 
orators subside in seats only to find 
that the heat engendered by their 
efforts necessitates the removal of 
all superfluous garments which they 
proceed to pile up upon any vacant 
chairs, and the curtain rises to the 
expostulations of the late-comers 
whose protests are finally extin- 
guished by the hisses of the house. 

When the actors’ voices are at 
last heard over the clamor, it is the 
prompter’s turn to begin. In the 
center of the footlights is the same 
turtle-like box that lurks on the 
stage of our opera house and like 
the prompter at the opera, Italian 
prompters do not wait for some 
one to forget his lines. They fore- 
stall the possibility by reading them 
first. No matter what happens the 
prompter reads on. It is, appar- 
ently, for the actor to keep up with 
him as best he can. But having a 
soul avid for art, a prompter is also 
occasionally known to forget his 
own inferior calling and to run 
away, as it were, with the play. 
During one memorable spring the 
Aguglia and the great tragedian, 
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Grasso, gave joint performances on 
certain nights. Rehearsals of their 
combined companies were evidently 
difficult to obtain. When Othello 
was presented no one but the prin- 
cipals—and the prompter—were in 
the least sure of the lines. Grasso’s 
great bass boomed over any pos- 
sible whispers, but his passion 
swept the prompter in spirit from 
his box. The murmur from the 
footlights became staccato. Then, 
clearer and clearer rose his voice 
over the uncertain rhetoric on the 
stage. Surging emotion increased 
its tonal volume until the actors 
were but an undercurrent of sound. 
It was for them a losing fight, for 
the prompter held the book. At 
last the audience took their part. 
Recriminations, terse but pregnant, 
finally broke in upon the prompter’s 
finest scene. He faltered, and the 
actors rushed in with shouts. How 


much of Shakespeare was spoken 
for the rest of the evening remains 
in doubt. 

Though 
convey an idea that the Aguglia is 
not an active producer the truth is 


this reminiscence may 


quite to the contrary. If her com- 
pany need prompting in their lines 
at times, it is because they have so 
very many lines to learn. Besides 
touring three continents they are 
constantly enlarging their reper- 
toire. Sardou, Shakespeare, d’An- 
nunzio, Sem Benelli, Niccodemi; the 
Two Orphans, The White Sister, 
are played by them in a month. The 
mutable Mimi thinks nothing of 
playing Zaza and Hamlet on alter- 
nate nights. Her principle is not to 
find a réle that suits her style, but 
to suit her style to every part. We 
admit that Desdemona seemed out 
of her orbit; we cannot quite con- 
ceive her as Hamlet, and yet her un- 
quenchable thirst for new rdles is a 
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concomitant of her indomitable 
vitality. 

The realism of the Aguglia is at 
the other end of the keyboard from 
the subtlety of a Duse. When Mimi 
acts, she acts. We saw her last as 
Scampolo, an Italian Kiki. A child of 
the gutter from her bare toes to the 
uprising mass of her hair, Scampolo 
chattered and spat, and munched 
apples and spat, and though her 
speech spattered out with a velocity 
that made it quite unintelligible to 
foreign ears, her pantomime ren- 
dered it clear. Her vivid energy 
caught hold of the play—a poor 
thing in itself—and gave it pathos 
and life. Properties and settings 
mean little to a company who defy 
space. And the present company 
is surprisingly good. 

Her performance of Fedora years 
ago remains very fresh in my mind. 
It was in the ancient Thalia Theater 
on the Bowery—a vast, ramshackle 
house. Surrounded by Italian fam- 
ilies we watched the course of the 
play. And in Fedora Sardou has 
contrived an agonizing crisis for 
every act. By the time Fedora 
drinks her dose of poison both Mimi 
and her audience were emotionally 
shattered. And she elected to make 
the poison strychnine. Strychnine 
is not pleasant in its form of at- 
tack. The Aguglia had evidently 
made a careful study of the case. 
Her symptoms were not lacking in 
vigor. Neither were her screams. 
One could shut one’s eyes to her 
contortions, but the screams pierced 
the ears. The final rigidity was 
nearly accomplished when sud- 
denly, as her cries died away, a new 
voice took them up—just in the 
same key. It was a hideous se- 
quence. Some one on the stage tried 
to say something but those cries 
went on. The curtain was rung 
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down. The orchestra started to 
play—the screams became shriller. 
The music stopped. In _ furtive 
silence the audience ran out. We 
never discovered if it were any- 
thing more than hysteria. But we 
have never wanted to see Mimi as 
Fedora again! 

She has latterly moved further 
uptown to Fourteenth Street, either 
at Irving Place, or as this time, at 
the old Fourteenth Street Theater 
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itself. But wherever she is, the 
Aguglia deserves to be seen. Her 
personality and her enthusiasm are 
unique, her ambition superb. A 
Sicilian peasant herself, she is best 
in parts not too far removed from 
the soil. But she can act the great 
lady, too. And as we said before, 
when she acts, she acts; her eyes, 
her hands, her feet, and what is 
more—her heart. 
E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


THE SHELF.—If this native com- 
edy were in any way as smart as the 
costumes with which Miss Frances 
Starr adorns her part, the author, 
Dorrance Davis, might well be 
starred too. But though Miss Starr 


proves the shelf, when used as a 
symbol of supermiddle age, is much 
too narrow a stamping ground for 


her own jeweled heels, neither she 
nor such seasoned associates as 
Arthur Byron and Donald Meek can 
squeeze much gaiety out of situa- 
tions that have long ago been drained 
quite dry. Conventional comedy as 
developed both in England and 
America is combined in The Shelf; 
a gossipy village, a fat family cook, 
two young lovers and the sudden 
entrance of the butterfly aunt and 
her Paris dresses. England con- 
tributes the comic henpecked par- 
son and his comic wife. America 
gives us the senator with the con- 
ventional senatorial past. For three 
acts these old friends try very very 
hard to become involved in each 
other’s affairs and the plot. As a 
last resort the parson is even found 
to have speculated with the organ 
fund, and he then joins the rest of 
the party in bribing Mrs. Amaranth 
(Miss Starr) to seduce the governor, 
so that a certain bill may be signed, 


and the fraudulent real estate ven- 
ture, concocted by the senator, may 
retrieve all their fortunes. The par- 
son eventually wins some applause, 
and is supposed to have achieved 
some virility, when he thanks Mrs. 
Amaranth very prettily for her serv- 
ices when she confesses, in the last 
act, to having broken the sixth com- 
mandment. She later confesses that 
this confession was only a bluff, as 
she didn’t want the parson’s wife 
to think of her as shelved, but the 
senator suggests she could prove it 
more conclusively by becoming 
Mrs. Senator. And of such is com- 
edy made. Miss Starr would do 
better to return to more nourishing 
forms of the drama.—At the Mo- 
rosco Theater. E. VR. W. 


QUEEN H1GH.—This musical cdm- 
edy is the jazzed edition of a farce 
which went by the name of A Pair 
of Sixes. Those who laughed at the 
farce may still enjoy its humor in a 
noisier form. One might whisper 
that there is more noise than music 
but as one hardly looks for music 
in the average musical comedy that 
is not much of a joke. That Miss 
Luella Gear who happens to have 
a personality and a knack for com- 
edy should be given the center of 
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the stage so seldom is more serious. 
—At the Ambassador Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


Happy Go Luckxy.—Just what dis- 
tinguishes this production from one 
or two others now current is rather 
difficult to determine. Certainly it 
is not the tunes. One wonders if 
the chorus went some night to the 
wrong theater if anyone—not ex- 
cepting the chorus—would be the 
wiser. However Happy Go Lucky 
is an entirely proper form of enter- 
tainment and if anyone can find it 
entertaining so much the better for 
them.—-At the Liberty Theater. 

E. VR. W. 


NuMBER 7.—Have you ever en- 
tered an empty house in a fog with 
a corpse stretched out in the attic? 
If you would like to experience the 
sensation then go to Number 7. 


The intrepid stranger who takes 
you on the personally conducted 
tour of these questionable premises 
has an inquiring mind and a most 


phlegmatic pulse. Even as _ he 
mounts those creaking stairs with 
a flickering candle, a secret panel 
slides and sinister eyes look out. 
But he finds the corpse and he finds 
a good deal more. For Number 7, 
though officially empty, is a most 
hospitable house. Passers-by are 
continually dropping in. Some climb 
up through the window, to be sure, 
and a few pop out of secret doors. 
The corpse manages to disappear in 
the course of the evening, as corpses 
in mystery plays usually do, but the 
last act is enlivened by a close-up 
view of the underground route to 
the Continent for criminals who can 
afford such luxuries. The humor is 
supplied by the navvy, who is un- 
willingly involved when he happens 
to find the corpse. Mr. William 
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Gregory does not succeed very well 
in varying his comedy, which may 
not be entirely his fault, as his lines 
have rather the reiterative quality 
of the chorus to a song. In fact 
Number 7 suffers from its dialogue 
all the way through, for, as its sit- 
uations unfold themselves almost 
exclusively by action, at least one- 
half of the lines spoken are un- 
necessary. One rarely happens on 
a play that is so essentially a pan- 
tomime. Therefore we feel that it 
will hardly come into its own be- 
fore it is seen on the screen.—At 
the Sam H. Harris Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.— 
Occasionally life leaves us our il- 
lusions. For those thousands and 
thousands who treasure the travel 
diary of the philosophic Lorelei, her 
present incarnation can but further 
enshrine her in the hearts of the lit- 
erate population; and to judge by 
the sales of Miss Loos’s classic the 
literate and Lorelei’s readers must 
be fairly synonymous. It takes a 
fine courage to attempt to double 
a gold mine, but the author, with 
her husband, and Mr. Selwyn have 
used both experience and energy. 
The months of advance publicity 
and tryouts now reap their reward. 
Like a delicate piece of decalco- 
mania Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
has been transferred to the boards, 
and we denounce those as cavilers 
who do not find their dreams real- 
ized in the flesh at the Times 
Square Theater. There is always a 
pleasant reaction from any per- 
formance that careful management 
has polished until each small ges- 
ture glistens. Mr. Spoffard, and 
Dorothy Shaw, and M. Louis Brous- 
sard, of the yellow spats, play their 
réles with the smoothness of well- 
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beaten custard. Lady Beekman is 
rather lumpy, but the limpidity of 
Miss June Walker as Lorelei Lee is 
as crystalline and as imperturbably 
cloying as the best strained honey. 
It is really a great impersonation. 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes has its 
importance as an example of Ameri- 
can humor. That it is humorous 
few will deny, and most of its 
clientele will admit that Mr. Selwyn 
has used great reverence and much 
discrimination in producing the 
dramatization of this distinctively 
national masterpiece of a_ best 
seller.—At the Times Square Thea- 
ter. E. VR. W. 


YeELLow.—During the eight scenes 
of Yellow one’s interest remains 
intact. The story, it is true, is an 
old one, but then life is not par- 
ticularly original. The characters 


are everyday people from everyday 


life. But even as our pencil moves, 
we must qualify that statement, for 
the young man who gives the title 
to the play is, fortunately, not of 
an everyday tint. That such young 
men exist is unfortunately possible; 
that well aimed revolver shots oc- 
casionally limit their numbers is 
hardly regrettable. The story of 
Yellow is of a young man who ruins 
one girl and whom we meet at his 
first honeymoon breakfast eloping 
with an heiress. The wages of sin 
is the ensuing theme. But the story 
is told with such simple directness, 
the incidents are so well timed, and 
the incidental characters—notably 
the bachelor friend and the stenog- 
rapher’s faithful Mame and her Jim 

-are so real and so appealing that 
Yellow, though it calls itself humbly 
a melodrama, might well dispense 
with the first two syllables. The 
hand of Mr. Cohan is palpable in 
the direction. The dialogue has 
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been pruned to a nicety. There are 
no superfluous words to encumber 
the action. The dramatic qualities 
of silence are fully utilized and ap- 
preciated. And in this Mr. Cohan 
and the playwright are most ably 
assisted by Mr. Hale Hamilton, 
whose force and restraint emphasize 
every climax. Although Mr. Hamil- 
ton is the mouthpiece of the audi- 
ence and has the benefit of all their 
sympathy, his part, if overacted, 
would have changed the whole qual- 
ity of the play. By his quiet sin- 
cerity, and his eloquent pauses, Mr. 
Hamilton makes a real contribution 
to the present production, and 
proves that he has other phases than 
that of a comedian. Mr. Cohan has 
taken Chester Morris from the 
Home Towners, where he played the 
smart young brother, to shoulder 
the ungrateful title réle, which he 
makes completely plausible. The 
rest of the cast are rather above the 
average. Yellow paints no pastel 
picture of life when once one has 
lost the way. The last scene is as 
depressing as it is probably authen- 
tic. As a warning Yellow sounds an 
ominous and an echoing note.—At 
the National Theater. E. VR. W. 


2 Girts WAaANTED.—Mr. Golden’s 
pasteurized product happens this 
season to be as fresh and diverting as 
it is wholesome. Miss Gladys Unger 
is the accredited chef, but surely the 
icing and some of the raisins are 
the work of Winchell Smith. When 
Marianna rolls the hero under the 
sofa, one member of the audience 
was willing to wager that the orig- 
inal MS. contained no such direc- 
tions. Certainly it was Mr. Smith 
who drilled Miss Westman in the 
round-eyed naiveté that secures her 
heroine a hero and Mr. Golden a 
winner. 2 Girls Wanted opens in a 
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furnished room whose kitchenette 
is a sterno in the top tray of a 
trunk. After seeing little Marianna 
fall asleep on the roses of the won- 
derful hero we watch her trials in 
the office of the redoubtable Mr. 
Hancock, whose confidential secre- 
tary, Miss Timoney, is the best char- 
acter part in the play. The touch 
of melodrama in the last act is 
handled in just the right vein, and 
Marianna the parlormaid is quite 
as beguiling as Marianna the 
stenographer. The sly satire con- 
tained in the picture of a magnate’s 
private office from the _ stenog- 
rapher’s point of view, and the 
realities of the little furnished room 
redeem 2 Girls Wanted from the 
realm of conventional nonsense in 
which it ends. But throughout it 


is lively and entertaining, and both 
Messrs. Golden and Smith deserve 
the thanks and the support of their 


community.—At the Little Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


THe IMMorTAL Tuier.—There are 
very few characters in fiction, and 
most certainly very few heroes, who 
are as thoroughly and _ whole- 
heartedly disagreeable as the un- 
worthy young Roman whom Mr. 
Hampden now represents. If Mr. 
Tom Barry wished to show that his 
thief needed repentance he has 
gained his point. As part of the 
daily discipline, Marius Rufinus has 
just broken the legs of one of his 
band before the play begins, and 
the first scene shows him hacking 
off the right hand of a friend whom 
he suspects. Brute cruelty is an 
offense that is not easy for moderns 
to condone, and even Hampden can 
never regain for Rufinus the sym- 
pathy that his hero has lost. The 
play, which is written in a species 
of blank verse, wanders on through 
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various other episodes more or less 
unsavory. That Rufinus and his 
band should crawl out of their lair 
into the waiting arms of the Jeru- 
salem police seems as unnecessary 
as the scene in the Red Light Dis- 
trict in what is evidently intended 
to be a religious play. It is, per- 
haps, because of the play’s lack of 
sincerity that the religious element 
leaves one so unmoved. 

St. James the Less is a most 
watery version of an apostle, and 
his willingness to partake of re- 
freshment, and to pay calls during 
the very hours of his Lord’s Passion 
is certainly poor psychology, if not 
poor taste. If the disciples were not 
prostrated that terrible day by 
Christ’s sufferings, they would at 
least have been stricken with fore- 
bodings for themselves. We con- 
fess that we did not wait for the 
scene on the cross. Mr. Barry seems 
to possess no qualifications for 
handling the impossible. Though 
we may deeply wrong him, he gives 
the impression of regarding the 
Crucifixion merely as a dramatic 
incident. Incidentally we might add 
that Marius Rufinus, is the Good 
Thief. If he is an immortal one, it 
is certainly not due to this play.— 
At Hampden’s Theater. E. vR. W. 


Deep River.—It is difficult to re- 
frain from unqualified praise of 
Deep River—designated in the pro- 
gram as “a native opera”—despite 
the fact that its theme is concerned 
with the quadroon half-world of the 
New Orleans of 1835: a world, how- 
ever, which sought to imitate the 
refinement and culture of the so- 
ciety upon which it impigned; per- 
haps the most highly civilized, if 
temporary aristocracy, this country 
has ever known—that of the pure 
blooded descendants of the Spanish 
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and French settlers of Louisiana, 
commonly called creoles. 

Frank Harling who wrote the 
music of this opera has produced 
a work of art which for unity of 
effect, and for richness and variety 
of melody is remarkable. Sub- 
stitute recitative for the spoken 
word in Deep River, and you would 
have the letter of grand opera. The 
spirit is already there to a degree 
thrilling and impressive; and in the 
dramatic second act, when the 
quadroon heroine consults the voo- 
do queen amid uncanny gris-gris 
ceremonies, the contrapuntal color- 
ing in the concerted pieces and in 
the orchestration is most effective. 
Both Mr. Harling and Mr. Laurence 
Stallings, the writer of the book of 
the opera, have made the most of 
their material, presenting a vivid 
picture of the spectacular world of 
an old civilization transplanted to 


the banks of the Mississippi, in 


vivid juxtaposition to that. still 
stranger world of the negro from 
San Domingo, and other islands of 
the Caribbean with his wild forms 
of worship and supérstition. 

Deep River’s singularities are 
such as to disassociate it from the 


III. 
October. 


THe Donovan AFFair. — An 
American melodrama by Owen 
Davis with a new murder in every 
act.—At the Fulton Theater. 


THe Home Towners. — Mr. 
George Cohan’s latest comedy of the 
small town and the big town man 
with many laughs in the second act. 
—At the Hudson Theater. 
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standard schools of opera and to es- 
tablish its claim as a distinctly 
American work; a notable addi- 
tion to the, as yet, too brief category 
of musical compositions, directly 
inspired by American’ themes. 
Throughout its three acts fire and 
passion enter into a brilliant inter- 
play of solo and ensemble. The in- 
gratiating waltz music and the final 
lovely dance melody, coming ironi- 
cally upon the sharp tragedy of the 
climax complete the unity of the 
work, making it as true to life as to 
art. The chorus is well above the 
average, and the soloists are com- 
mendable, especially the negro bari- 
tone, Julius Bledsoe as Tizan, and 
Lottice Howell, the soprano, as 
Mugette, the quadroon heroine.—At 
the Imperial. A. MCC. S. 


It is with real depression that we 
note that one of the most famous 
theaters now contains a version of 
a Parisian success whose theme is 
one that our literature and our stage 
have hitherto ignored. There are 
some things that must be left un- 
said—some forms of capitalizing 
pathology that cannot be excused. 

E. VR. W. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


Tue House or UssHer.—The late 
Mr. E. V. Esmond’s drama of a 
London Jewish banker not par- 
ticularly well written, nor well 
acted by Clarence Derwent.—At the 
Mayfair Theater. 


At Mrs. Beam’s.—A character 
study of types in a London board- 
ing house with marvelously good 
acting on the part of Miss Edith 
Cadell.—At the Garrick Theater. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


THE GIRL SCOUT MOVEMENT. 


T is out of fashion, I am glad to 
observe, to pour forth torrents of 
invective at the modern young per- 
son. For a time, it was almost im- 


possible to pick up a magazine with- 
out finding, somewhere among its 
pages, a discussion of the sins of 
the children of the day, their de- 
plorable tendencies, the havoc they 
were credited with bringing upon 
the whole social structure of civ- 


ilization, moral and _ intellectual. 
Then some of our more balanced 
observers reached the conclusion 
that the boys and girls of the twen- 
tieth century were not so very dif- 
ferent from the boys and girls of 
other times, except in the circum- 
stances in which they live, the high 
tempo of their age, and its many 
exactions. 

This sane, understanding view is 
becoming every day more wide- 
spread, and with it comes the wish 
to aid our boys and girls to find 
some means of adjusting them- 
selves to the complex world in 
which they find themselves. How 
much kinder is this attitude, how 


infinitely more productive of re- 
sults! But where to turn for the 
means, the instrument that will 
serve the purpose? 

To my mind, the best instrument 
at our command is fhe junior pro- 
gram outlined for us in the scout 
program. Its methods and prin- 
ciples can only be admired and ap- 
preciated with every gain in knowl- 
edge of them. They have been very 
carefully adapted to the needs of 
girls in the organization of Girl 
Scouts founded in this country by 
Mrs. Juliette Low, of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The organization, under 
one name or another, is found in 
forty-six nations of the world to- 
day. Its amazing development was 
suddenly brought home to me last 
June at Camp Edith Macy, at Briar- 
cliff, New York, when I saw massed 
together the flags of twenty-nine 
nations. Each was represented by 
delegates at this conference which 
was devoted to the youth of the 
world. 

About the time of the conference, 
I had the happiness of receiving 
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from the Holy Father his blessing 
on and approval of the Girl Scouts 
through a letter from Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Papal Secretary of State. I 
had known before of the Holy 
Father’s great interest in the Girl 
Scout movement, and had been 
deeply touched at the wide knowl- 
edge of it that he possesses. 

The welfare of the youth of the 
world is very close to his heart and 
he has consecrated his pontificate 
to their special care. Behind his 
cherished blessing and approval ex- 
tended to the Girl Scouts lies a keen 
appreciation of the needs of the 
girls of to-day, and his work among 
the Catholic youth of Milan is well 
known. 

It is meet to consider why our 
Holy Father has singled out the Girl 
Scouts to receive his sanction as a 
junior program for our Catholic 
girls, to consider also, why the Girl 
Scout movement has the enthusias- 
tic codperation of Cardinal Hayes, 
and the other American cardinals, 
as well as the archbishops and 
bishops throughout the country. It 
is not a Catholic ofganization, but 
to me there is ample testimony to 
its breadth and possibilities in the 
fact that Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews can all find within the Scout 
organization, whether for boys or 
girls, the means of providing their 
young people with training in citi- 
zenship and leadership, as well as 
developing their inner resources 
and initiative, instilling a love of 
outdoor life, and last but not least, 
in teaching them to play and work 
together for the common good. One 
of the greatest merits of the organi- 
zation is its flexibility, that quality 
that makes it possible for the in- 
dividual group fully to express it- 
self. When organized in our Cath- 
olic schools with Catholic leaders, 
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it can be as entirely Catholic as if 
the program were made for us 
alone. 

To understand this flexibility, 
one must know that scouting is not 
an end, it isa method. It is a work- 
able system by which certain pur- 
poses can be accomplished, a sys- 
tem that is splendidly adaptable to 
varying conditions, to all sorts of 
characters, to all classes. Its very 
form of organization is but a 
method. Scouting is in no sense a 
military organization. The _ mili- 
tary form has been taken because 
it is the oldest in the world, the 
easiest with which to weld dissimi- 
lar groups into a functioning body. 
The khaki uniforms are adopted 
merely because they are durable 
and inexpensive. Uniforms are not 
necessary to the functioning of a 
Girl Scout troop. They serve one 
good end in putting the girls (I 
speak throughout of the Girl Scouts 
only because that is the branch of 
the work which I know best) on a 
common footing without the petty 
distinctions of clothes and fashions. 

I know that the method works. I 
have seen it in convents and acad- 
emies, among children from com- 
fortable homes, and from very poor 
homes, in asylums, in institutions 
where crippled children, blind chil- 
dren, and others without hearing or 
speech have all made a success of it, 
and its universal appeal is but more 
apparent as the years pass. 

The girl in her teens finds in 
scouting much that she can use for 
her own development. Between the 
ages of ten and sixteen, she doesn’t 
care for “just play.” She is de- 
veloping the instincts that will be 
the controlling factors of her adult 
life. But these are the years of 
the “gang” spirit among boys, of 
“cliques” among girls. Group con- 
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sciousness begins to appear, to- 
gether with an interest in the world 
and how it runs. Scouting takes 
hold of these instincts and directs 
them. It forms patrols, headed by 
a duly elected leader, not leaving 
them to the clique with its aimless 
fads and uncertain leadership. The 
patrol is a part of the larger body, 
the troop, and this in turn is led 
by a captain, not one of the chil- 
dren, but some young woman of 
twenty-one or over who has been 
taught the principles of scouting, 
who is selected for her ability to 
act as a “big sister” to the eager 
group under her direction. 

The national organization of the 
Girl Scouts is ever on the watch for 
its supply of leaders, though there 
are never enough to meet the de- 
mand. Training courses and con- 
ferences are frequent and accessi: 2 
from all parts of the country. They 
have been held, among other places, 
during the past three years, at fif- 
teen Catholic colleges from New 
York to Hollywood, California. This 
has been made possible through the 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller Me- 
morial Fund, which has been es- 
pecially devoted to the problem of 
securing capable leaders. 

The advantages of a junior pro- 
gram which is a part of a national 
group can hardly be overstressed. 
There are splendid resources at the 
command of the organization, not 
alone in money, but in the individ- 
uals who give it their time and at- 
tention. The faculty of the leaders’ 
training courses at Camp Edith 
Macy, for instance, is of the highest 
standing. There experts in many 
fields, sociology, economics, nature 
study, psychology, and the less 
scientific, but equally valuable mut- 
ters of troop management, camp di- 
rection, etc., give their time for 
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short or long periods to the end that 
our leaders may have the best pos- 
sible equipment that can be given 
them. There are also other sources 
of information, such as the educa- 
tional department, the department 
devoted to plays and pageants, be- 
sides further well considered pro- 
grams of study in literature, civics, 
and nature lore. A unique feature 
is a special department in the Girl 
Scout organization to which all mat- 
ters pertaining to Catholic interests 
are referred. 

Throughout the scout program, 
however, those phases of work that 
receive the greatest attention and in- 
terest are home-making and citizen- 
ship. To advance in grade, and 
later to receive proficiency badges, 
a girl must know all the practical 
tasks of the home, she must keep 
certain health rules, she must know 
facts about government, parlia- 
mentary law, and kindred subjects. 
There is latitude, too, for the in- 
dividual abilities of the girl. The 
musician, the linguist, the literary 
student, each can earn honors in 
her chosen field. For the girl who 
may not have special talents there 
are also many activities from which 
to choose. 

Above all, there is the task of 
being a “Good Scout.” This means 
that each must live up to the scout 
promise, to her great pledge: “On 
my honor, I will do my duty to God 
and my country, and obey the scout 
law.” In the scout law, there is a 
simple code of high ideals, moti- 
vated for the Catholic child by the 
spiritual values given her by the 
Church. To live up to this is no 
small task, but in striving to do so, 
the Girl Scout aims at an ideal of 
true womanhood, than which there 
can be no finer goal. 

GENEVIEVE GARVAN BRADY. 
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PHILADELPHIA GIVES THANKS. 


HILADELPHIA, in 1876, remem- 
bered well that here the nation 
had had its birth, and the city made 
notable the centenary of the great 
event by a memorable celebration. 
“Centennial” became established in 
the popular vocabulary because of 
the exposition which to old resi- 
dents is still unforgotten and unfor- 
gettable. 

As the close of another fifty years 
of unparalleled national growth 
and material progress drew near, 
the need for some commemoration 
that would recall fittingly the deeds 
and the ideals of the Founders was 
voiced by representative citizens. 
Not without much discussion and 
opposition, another world’s fair, one 
which would dwarf all those ihat 
had preceded it, was decided upon. 
The exposition was late in getting 
under way; early visitors found 
huge, half-finished, empty buildings 
standing amid a vast expanse of 
mud flats. But wonders were ac- 
complished within a short time; 
midsummer saw the immense struc- 
tures sufficiently near completion to 
serve their purpose, and filled with 
a variety of exhibits which, those 
who had viewed previous displays of 
the kind said, surpassed by far all 
the others—the Centennial itself, 
the Chicago, the St. Louis, and the 
San Francisco fairs. 

But the throngs who had been 
expected to make this spectacle 
at the shrine of the nation’s lib- 
erty their objective did not come. 
Autumn drew on; the numbers that 
had passed through the gates at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition were 
hardly one-third of those who had 
viewed its predecessor fifty years 
before, when the nation’s popula- 
tion was so much smaller, its wealth 





so much less, the facilities for 
transportation so far inferior. 
Bitter comment was uttered by 
many who saw in this indifference 
to the great anniversary a sign of 
the. decay of the national ideals. 
The profound spiritual zeal which 
had brought the cause of the Fathers 
toidinal triumph had gone down at 
last, some of them said, before the 
irresistible force of modern mate- 
rialism. The Republic, founded by 
God-fearing, devout men and women 
was sliding back toward paganism. 
The exposition had its greatest 
occasion, until then, so far as num- 
bers who flocked to an affair held 
within its grounds were concerned, 
late in September. For once the 
streets that Washington and Jef- 
fiidson had trod were choked with 
motors making their way toward 
the huge Stadium which stands be- 
side the buildings where are housed 
the priceless exhibits. At last the 
thousands swarming to Philadel- 
phia congested the railroads, delay- 
ing the trains. Southward they 
hastened through the city, and on 
they poured beneath the tall replica 
of the Liberty Bell erected at the 
entrance to the exposition grounds. 
But it is doubtful if any of them 
gave a thought to the significance of 
the relic represented by the tower- 
ing, brilliantly-lighted reproduction. 
They were not concerned with 
battles fought a century and a half 
ago by a handful of ragged patriots, 
by virtue of whose deeds they lived 
in comfort and peace; they had 
come to look upon another battle— 
the “battle of the century”; a prize- 
fight, or, in politer parlance, a box- 
ing match. Here, said the pessi- 
mists, we see the America of 1926. 
Less than a fortnight was to 
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elapse, however, before it was to be 
convincingly and impressively dem- 
onstrated that this was not all of 
the America of our day, nor even 
the most significant part of it. 
October 3d, a bright Sunday morn- 
ing, warm and humid as of summer, 
but with the scent of autumn wafted 
just discernibly on the air, had 
hardly dawned when the vanguard 
of the host the like of which had 
never assembled before in the his- 
toric city was moving toward the 
very amphitheater where the thou- 
sands had gathered ten days before 
to watch the combat. But the rush 
and bustle of the other occasion 
was absent. A large section of 
those advancing through the city 
marched in ordered ranks. Thirty- 
two abreast, line after line stretch- 
ing across the width of Broad 
Street, they came. As the first 


ranks approached the outer limits 


of the exposition grounds, one 
glancing back over the line of 
march, could see wave after wave 
of a steadily-flowing stream of hu- 
manity filling the thoroughfare from 
a point miles to the north. The 
strains of beloved old hymns, com- 
ing from countless bands, echoed 
along the dusty miles. Above the 
heads of the marchers fluttered ban- 
ners and pennons beyond number— 
the national emblem, the papal 
colors, the Holy Name banners. 
They had come, many of these 
men, long distances by rail or in 
conveyances of various sorts, before 
having reached the point where they 
were to join in the procession. The 
plans for the moving forward of 
this multitude had necessitated for 
most of them long and fatiguing 
waits. Then they had tramped 
weary miles under a sun which soon 
burned with the intensity of mid- 
summer. Yet now as they ap- 
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proached their objective their faces 
glowed with a joy and eagerness 
that to many must have seemed re- 
freshingly strange in this day when 
so often only the things that do not 
really matter are taken seriously. 

At the head of each parish sec- 
tion marched the priests; veterans 
who had served with the various 
arms of the service in the late war 
acted as color guards; here and 
there a group, such as the Fourth 
Degree Knights of Columbus, or one 
of the unusually-costumed boys’ 
bands lent a touch of picturesque- 
ness; but for the rest the marchers 
were soberly-dressed, radiant-faced 
men, in seemingly unending thou- 
sands, going with steady steps to 
assist at the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
of Thanksgiving for American In- 
dependence, to be celebrated, at the 
invitation of the Mayor, by Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia. 

The marchers were but a frac- 
tion of the hosts for whom the 
Stadium was the goal on that Oc- 
tober morning. Men, women, chil- 
dren, streamed in, and yet streamed 
in. Hours before noon, when the 
solemn ceremonies were to begin, 
the huge bowl surrounding the ex- 
pansive field was a solid mass of 
humanity. Steadily the field itself 
became hidden under the feet of 
thousands, standing silent, or speak- 
ing in low-voiced awe, waiting 
patiently. The gates are closed at 
last, and the myriads who still 
come halt at the lofty ramparts like 
a mighty stream held back by a 
great dam. It is only three weeks 
since preparations began for the of- 
fering of the Holy Sacrifice in this 
limitless open-air cathedral, but it 
is apparent that only the word was 
needed to bring this multitude to- 
gether. Two hundred and fifty 




















thousand—some say three hundred 
thousand—are now gathered in or 
about the Stadium. A dozen times 
the number of souls that could have 
been found within the whole extent 
of Philadelphia on the day which 
the ceremonies are to commem- 
orate. Far above the heads of the 
throngs gathered in the field rises 
the baldachino, and beneath it the 
altar, a replica of the high altar in 
St. Peter’s, Rome. 

There is a silver peal of trumpets, 
and a reverent hush falls. The pro- 
cession is moving across the field, 
the cross-bearer, the clergy, regular 
and secular, the monsignori in their 
purple, bishops, the Cardinal in his 
scarlet robes. They ascend to the 
altar. Then comes the great event 
itself, so long awaited; the offering 
to God of the Holy Sacrifice, the cen- 
tral mystery of the Faith, with all 
the dignity and solemnity of the 
Church’s ceremonies, in thanksgiv- 
ing for liberty and all the other 
blessings showered upon the Ameri- 
can nation. To some of the Fathers 
of the Republic these ceremonies 
might perhaps have appeared a 
trifle strange; but they could well 
have joined with their whole heart 
in the spirit of fervor and devotion 
to the Almighty inspiring it all. 
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The ancient mysteries of the Faith 
are celebrated with all the impres- 
siveness of devotion brought close 
to the multitude with the aid of 
modern scientific devices. The voices 
of the Cardinal and of the assisting 
priests; the Gregorian chant; the 
Panis Angelicus of the baritone 
soloist, are sent forth by amplifiers 
to every corner of the Stadium. Not 
a word is lost as the preacher, 
Monsignor Whitaker, pastor of a 
city parish and beloved chaplain of 
the war, extolls the ideals of the 
Founders, and sounds a note of 
warning from the fate of nations 
which forgot righteousness in greed 
for material things. Though this 
vast congregation has gathered here, 
there are yet other thousands who 
are unable to be present; the radio 
carries every sound to them, and 
they sink to their knees at the 
Sanctus. 

Ite Missa Est; but the assemblage 
waits to join in singing the national 
anthem and the Te Deum, and to 
watch reverently until the proces- 
sion, leaving the altar, has passed 
from sight. And, after all, the great- 
est day of Philadelphia’s celebration 
has been a day of thanksgiving to 
God. 

JosepH A. SEXTON. 

















MEDIEVAL DEMOCRACY IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 


THERE is nothing esoteric here; 
nothing but what might have suited 
the great hall of a great palace. 
There is no difference in taste be- 
tween the Virgin in the choir, and 
the Water-Carriers by the doorway. 
Blanche, the young Queen, liked the 
same colours, legends, and lines 
that her Grocers and Bakers liked. 
All equally loved the Virgin. There 
was not even a social difference. In 
the choir, Thibaut, the Count of 
Chartres, immediate lord of the 
province, let himself be put in a 
dark corner next the Belle Verriére, 
and left the Bakers to display their 
wealth in the most serious spot in 
the church, the central window 
of the central chapel, while in the 
nave and transepts all the lower 
windows that bear signatures were 
given by trades, as though that part 
of the church were abandoned to 
the commons. One might suppose 
that the feudal aristocracy would 
have fortified itself in the clerestory 
and upper windows, but even there 
the bourgeoisie invaded them, and 
you can see, with a glass, the Pastry- 
cooks and Turners looking across at 
the Weavers and Curriers and 
Money-Changers, and the “Men of 
Tours.” Beneath the throne of the 
Mother of God, there was no dis- 
tinction of gifts; and above it the 
distinction favoured the common- 
alty. Of the seven immense win- 
dows above and around the high 
altar, which are designed as one 
composition, none was given by a 
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prince or a noble. The Drapers, the 
Butchers, the Bakers, the Bankers 
are charged with the highest duties 
attached to the Virgin’s service. Ap- 
parently neither Saint Louis, nor 
his father Louis VIII, nor his 
mother Blanche, nor his uncle 
Philippe Hurepel, nor his cousin 
Saint Ferdinand of Castile, nor his 
other cousin Pierre de Dreux, nor 
the Duchess Alix of Brittany, cared 
whether their portraits or armorial 
shields were thrust out of sight into 
corners by Pastrycooks and Team- 
sters, or took a whole wall of the 
church to themselves. The only 
relation that connects them is their 
common relation to the Virgin, but 
that is emphatic, and dominates the 
whole. 

It dominates us, too, if we reflect 
on it, even after seven hundred 
years that its meaning has faded. 
When one looks up to this display 
of splendour in the clerestory, and 
asks what was in the minds of the 
people who joined to produce, with 
such immense effort and at such 
self-sacrifice, this astonishing effect, 
the question seems to answer itself 
like an echo. With only half of an 
atrophied imagination, in a happy 
mood we could still see the nave and 
transepts filled with ten thousand 
people on their knees, and the Vir- 
gin, crowned and robed, seating her- 
self on the embroidered cushion 
that covered her imperial throne; 
sparkling with gems; bearing in her 
right hand the sceptre, and in her 
lap the infant King; but, in the act 
of seating herself, we should see 
her pause a moment to look down 

















with love and sympathy on us,—her 
people,—who pack the enormous 
hall, and throng far out beyond the 
open portals; while, an _ instant 
later, she glances up to see that her 
great lords, spiritual and temporal, 
the advisers of her judgment, the 
supports of her authority, the 
agents of her will, shall be in place; 
robed, mitred, armed; bearing the 
symbols of her authority and their 
office; on horseback, lance in hand; 
all of them ready at a sign to carry 
out a sentence of judgment or an 
errand of mercy; to touch with the 
sceptre or to strike with the sword; 
and never err. 

There they still stand! un- 
changed, unfaded, as alive and com- 
plete as when they represented the 
real world, and the people below 
were the unreal and ephemeral 
pageant! Then the reality was the 
Queen of Heaven on her throne in 
the sanctuary, and her court in the 
glass; not the queens or princes 
who were prostrating themselves, 
with the crowd, at her feet. These 
people knew the Virgin as well as 
they knew their own mothers; every 
jewel in her crown, every stitch of 
gold-embroidery in her many robes; 
every colour; every fold; every ex- 
pression on the perfectly familiar 
features of her grave, imperial face; 
every care that lurked in the silent 
sadness of her power; repeated over 
and over again, in stone, glass, 
ivory, enamel, wood; in every room, 
at the head of every bed, hanging 
on every neck, standing at every 
Street-corner, the Virgin was as 
familiar to every one of them as 
the sun or the seasons; far more 
familiar than their own earthly 
queen or countess, although these 
were no strangers in their daily 
life; familiar from the earliest 
childhood to the last agony; in 
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every joy and every sorrow and 
every danger; in every act and al- 
most in every thought of life, the 
Virgin was present with a reality 
that never belonged to her Son or 
to the Trinity, and hardly to any 


earthly being, prelate, king, or 
kaiser; her daily life was as real 
to them as their own loyalty which 
brought to her the best they had to 
offer as the return for her bound- 
less sympathy; but while they knew 
the Virgin as though she were one 
of themselves, and because she had 
been one of themselves they were 
not so familiar with all the officers 
of her court at Chartres; and pil- 
grims from abroad, like us, must 
always have looked with curious in- 


terest at the pageant. 

—Henry ADAMS. Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), pp. 
181-183. 





-_ 
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A HEALTHIER TREND IN FRENCH 
NovELs. 


THE casual, cursory reader of 
French modern fictional literature 
often concludes that it is in a de- 
cadent state; that it lacks spon- 
taneity, originality, vitality; that it 
has threshed the grain of sex so 
frequently and so thoroughly that 
not only has all the seed been re- 
moved but the straw spoiled as well. 
In fact such a reader feels that the 
dominant interest of French novel- 
ists is the portrayal of the creative 
urge beyond its possessor’s control, 
a study of their countrymen’s tem- 
peramental weaknesses, and the 
vaunt of their various good for- 
tunes. This conclusion is founded 
on reading “realistic” novels, with 
which Zola planned to give the 
coup de grace to the “romantic” 
novel. Realism ran wild in France 
for about thirty years, then it had 
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a stationary period of another gen- 
eration and now it is on the wane. 
It might have lasted longer had it 
not had such bizarre birth and 
prodigious infantile growth, for it 
procreated Flaubert, de Maupassant, 
Baudelaire and Zola before it had 
cast its swaddling clothes. The tree 
that flowers riotously while still 
young is not one that bears depend- 
able fruit year after year. After 
these four big literary apples, the 
“realistic” literary tree in France 
bore sour fruit for many years. But 
the literary horticulturists did not 
abandon the tree nor did the read- 
ing public fail to ask for its apples. 
Meanwhile they planted other trees 
which are now beginning to bear. 
The fruit is not so “tasty,” but it is 
more substantial, and we shall be 
told no doubt that it is better for us. 
The French people like to display 
elegant transitions in their literary 
movement as they display their 
best manners when they feel a 
critical eye upon them. In fact, 
the realistic school is by no means 
out of fashion in literature, for to- 
day Flaubert is enjoying a vogue 
not confined to dictators and fol- 
lowers of fashion, but one which is 
fairly universal in the reading 
circles of France. His position on 
the stellar chart of literature will 
orient venturesome writers and at- 
tract experienced readers for many 
a year. He has taken as definite 
a place in the firmament as Dostoi- 
evsky. Sky-gazers may watch Zola 
and Maupassant get dimmer and 
dimmer, overshadowed by new 
stars rising for recognition, but one 
may safely say that when they have 
lost their lustre Flaubert will be 
shining brilliantly . . 
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During that period of transition 
which we are still living, but which 
was rushed by the war, a new 
school was born. New is scarcely 
the word to apply to it, for it has 
never ceased to live since the time 
of Virgil, but it has been given a 
new life and is obtaining belated, 
deserved recognition. The school is 
that of Nature; love for the soil, for 
the forests, for the fields, for the 
red brick house or thatched-roof 
farm that shelters the backbone of 
the French nation... 

The novels that have been pub- 
lished by lovers of nature, born in 
the midst of it and impregnated by 
its charm, have been written by 
those who have learned their alpha- 
bets and their four rules of arithme- 
tic in the little country school where 
it is an honour for the pupil to cut 
the wood on cold winter mornings 
and start the fire in the iron stove 
which heats the class-room. These 
novels are fascinating, redolent of 
the odour of the wood and full of 
the charm of the country. To read 
them is to find the spring of a brook 
in which parched lips may quench 
their thirst, after a long tramp in a 
country rich and fertile. The reader 
of these novels will find the same 
voluptuousness as the traveller who, 
taking a train from Paris for Blois, 
gazes out of the window on the miles 
of corn-fields of the Beauce region, 
flat and monotonous, yet one of the 
richest of the country—and who 
suddenly sees the river below the 
vaporous sky, its picturesque banks, 
the graceful curves of the hills, the 
green pastures and refreshing land- 
scapes of Cologne. 


—Josepn Couuins, Taking the Literarg Pulse. 
(New York: George H. Doran Co.), pp. 130-132. 
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CROMWELL IN His OWN Worps. 


CROMWELL that same year, 1649, 
from Youghal, addressing the Irish 
prelates, pledged to support their 
defending people: “By what Law 
was the Mass... ever (!) exercised 
in any of the Dominions of England 
or Ireland, or Kingdom of Scot- 
land?” This, about a century after 
Anglican prelates had _ shouted, 
about what surely had been: “The 
Mass is abolished.” Cromwell con- 
tinues his ‘history’: “You were in- 
truders herein. And yet you call 
.. . these practices at Wexford, 
Ross, and Tredah (Drogheda) ‘ex- 
tirpation of the Catholic Religion’- 
which had thus again been set on 
foot by you, by the advantage of 
your Rebellion, and shaking off the 
just authority of the State of Eng- 
land over you... For the mainte- 
nance of your Mass, you would make 
the poor people believe that it is 
ghostly counsel, and given in love 
to them as your ‘Flocks’; that they 
should run into Wars, and venture 
lives; and all upon such a ground as 
this! But if God be pleased to un- 
veil you of your sheepsclothing, that 
they, ‘the People,’ may see how they 
have been deluded, and by whom, 
[ shall exceedingly rejoice. And 
now for them, ‘the People of Ire- 
land’ I do particularly declare what 
they may expect at my hands’— 
“You are a part of Antichrist, whose 
Kingdom the Scripture so expressly 
speaks should be ‘laid in blood’; 
yea, ‘in the blood of Saints.’ You 
have shed great store of that al- 
ready: and ere it be long, you must 
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all of you have ‘blood to drink’: 
‘even the dregs of the cup of fury 
of the wrath of God, which will be 
poured out unto you.’” The voice 
is the voice of Nabuchodonosor; the 
voice of Darius; the voice of Anti- 
ochus—the threatening tone of the 
wicked to the weak. But it works 
up a Carlyle editor to shout aloud: 
“Read in your Bibles and consider 
that!” “‘Liberty,’” Cromwell’s 
hero-worshipper explains, with this 
Lord Lieutenant means “rigorous 
settled obedience to Laws that are 
just—Laws grounded on the eter- 
nal Fact of Things.” Such thunder- 
ing in the face of facts, it is, which 
has made less passionate historians 
dismiss Carlyle as a charlatan— 
doubtless without full considera- 
tion of the great ex-Presbyterian 
peasant, great of soul, if not great 
of heart. But, corrupted into cruel- 
ty, Carlyle only chuckles: “No 
cozening here”; when Cromwell de- 
clares his “liberty” to his Catholic 
victims: “First, I shall not, where 
[ have power, and the Lord is 
pleased to bless me, suffer the ex- 
ercise of the Mass... If you come 
into my hands, I shall cause to be 
inflicted the punishments appointed 
by the Laws”—as hanging and dis- 
embowelling alive. “And having 
said this, and purposing honestly to 
perform it—if this People shall 
headily run on after the counsels 
of their Prelates and Clergy and 
other Leaders, I hope to be free 
from the misery and desolations, 
blood and ruin that shall befall 
them; and shall rejoice to exercise 
utmost severity against them”; as 
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at Drogheda, where “we refused the 
enemy quarter—about 3,000 strong 
in the Town. When they submitted, 
their officers were knocked on the 
head... The Governor, Sir Arthur 
Aston, was put to the sword. I be- 
lieve we put to the sword the whole 
number of the defendants... In 
the great church called St. Peter’s, 
near 1,000 of them were put to the 
sword, fleeing thither for safety. 
I believe all the friars were knocked 
on the head promiscuously. I do 
not think Thirty of the whole num- 
ber escaped with their lives. Those 
that did are in safe custody for the 
Barbardoes ... This hath been a 


marvellous great mercy.” 

—W. F. P. Srocxiey, “Cromwell amongst 
the Poets,” in the Dublin Review (London), 
July-September, 1926. 
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A CaTHOLic SUPPLEMENT AND Com- 
PANION TO THE “BRITANNICA.” 


WHILE we expect the thirty-two 
volumes of the new Britannica to be 
indispensable and mainly admira- 
ble, we are prepared to find in 
them many inadequate and perhaps 
a few misleading treatments of 
points specially interesting to Cath- 
olics. But we sincerely trust that, 
when these imperfections come to 
light we shall all keep our tempers. 
Catholics must not be too touchy. 
Not every Pope has been a Saint 
and not every act of churchmen has 
been just, charitable, and prudent. 
Only in cases where one of the 
new Encyclopedists so selects and 
groups and emphasizes true data 
as to give his readers a false im- 
pression of us and our spiritual 
forefathers shall we be justified in 
condemning his article as unsound 
and bigoted. All we want is the 
truth. 

Here is a practical suggestion. Let 
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every Catholic who believes that he 
has found in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica an honest 
blunder or a partisan misrepre- 
sentation jot down the exact refer- 
ence and send it to The Tablet, with 
a terse statement of his criticism. 
These jottings shall be checked by 
scholars; and all of them which con- 
tain valid objections shall be trans- 
mitted to the Encyclopezdist-in- 
chief. The first transmission shall 
be a list of unquestionable rectifi- 
cations, in such matters as chrono- 
logical slips and inaccurate quota- 
tions. Up to this point our readers 
will not be censors so much as col- 
laborators. The second transmis- 
sion will consist of reasoned crit- 
icisms on points, both major and 
minor, where we believe we can 
show that the scholarship of the 
Encyclopedists is deficient or that 
it seems to have been deflected by 
personal or sectional bias. This will 
be the tug-o’-war; but it will quickly 
disclose to us whether the scales 
are loaded in favour of Modernism 
or not. 

In the last resort we may have to 
invite Catholic theologians, canon- 
ists, historians, philosophers, and 
physicists to assist in the produc- 
tion of a concise volume to bear 
some such title as “A Catholic Sup- 
plement and Companion to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.” As a Sup- 
plement, such a work would not 
enter into rivalry with the capacious 
Catholic Encyclopedia, but would 
briefly make good the worst omis- 
sions in the Britannica. As a Com- 
panion, it would amend, in alpha- 
betical order, such of the Britan- 
nica’s articles as may be misleading. 
In size and style the “Supplement 
and Companion” should be like 4 
thin extra volume—a thirty-third— 
to keep in the shelves with the new 
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Britannica; but, of course, it would 
be made most plain, on the title- 
page and in the preface and in the 
preliminary advertising, that these 
Catholic addenda are entirely inde- 
pendent of the larger and older en- 
terprise. In due course, non-Cath- 
olic scholars would perhaps publish 
their retort, which would be all to 
the good. And thus the world of 
letters would behold a revival—but 
without the scurrility—of the old 
learned battles, when one scholar 
wrote his Annotations on an op- 
ponent’s text and another scholar 
followed with Animadversions on 
the Annotations. 

—The Tablet (London), September 18, 1926. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY IN FRANCE. 


In these few paragraphs we have 
no intention of examining the creed 
of the Salvation Army, or its re- 
ligious propaganda. We wish mere- 
ly to make a simple record of its 
methods of philanthropy. 

The Salvation Army, at the pres- 
ent moment is at work in eighty- 
two countries. Its philanthropic 
works number 2,486; it extends its 
beneficent influence every day to 
50,000 persons, whom it harbors in 
homes, in orphanages, farming 
colonies, and hospitals. 

Starting at London in 1878, it 
came to Paris in 1881. It has now 
in France twenty-two centers of ac- 
tion; asylums for the young, cheap 
hotels, vacation camps, and the 
like; to say nothing of its charities, 
and its encouragement to the un- 
fortunate. Its houses in France can 
accommodate, at one time, more 
In one 
provided beds for 


than a thousand persons. 
has 


year it 
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279,837 
843,896. 

The Armée du Salut. maintains 
hotels for men at Paris, Lyons, 
Mulhouse, Reims, and Lille; and 
one for women in Paris, not to 
speak of the two “Palais du Peuple” 
(People’s Palaces), one at Cordel- 
iéres and the other at Charonne. It 
conducts a temperance hotel at 
Havre, a club and hotel for soldiers 
at Paris, a family hotel at Mar- 
seilles, as well as a club for citizens; 
a club and a workingman’s hotel at 
Audincourt; a hotel and club at 
Valenciennes; a hotel (“La Ros- 
eraie”’) for young girls at Asniéres, 
another (“Lierre’’) in Paris; an in- 
formation bureau, a supply house 
for the poor, and a free employ- 
ment office for women, in Paris; a 
retreat house for girls in moral 
danger, and for young mothers, at 
Strasbourg-Neudorf, also at As- 
niéres; . . . at Mulhouse a hotel 
with small rooms, dormitories (60 
beds), and a temperance restaurant, 
for workingmen and young people 
with no home; and at Metz the 
“Bonne Hétellerie” founded in 1923. 
The house of refuge for men, in 
Paris, dates from 1898. It has room 
for 320; the one for women accom- 
modates 174, but they are both in- 
sufficient. In each a small fee is 
charged for those who can pay... . 

We submit this résumé without 
comment to our readers. They will 
recognize in the establishments of 
the Salvation Army, a_ practical 
spirit that we might do well to bor- 
row from them. Catholics should 
not permit themselves to be outdone 
in generosity or in initiative by any- 
body. 


—Les Dossiers de l’Action Populaire (Paris), 
15 Aout, 1926. 
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Ee ge hundred thousand Knights 
of the Nightshirt assembled 
at Kokomo for a state Konklave. A 
‘visitation’ from heaven is on the 
program. A whirr of airplane 
motors is heard. A golden eagle ap- 


pears. A fiery cross 
A Visita- looms magically in 
tion from the sky. Whispers 
Heaven. pass among the 


Knights — and 

Ladies: ‘It must be the Old Man!’ 
[Not H. G. Wells’s Old Man-of-the- 
Tribe, but the Old Man of the 
Klan.] The airplane came to earth. 
The hysterical assemblage knew 
that the visitation could mean only 
one thing: The ‘Old Man’ had come. 
“*You would have thought it was 
the second coming of Christ,’ said 
Asher. ‘You never seen anything 
like it. As far as the eye could see, 
them Klansmen was standing like 
they was paralyzed. Then they be- 
gan hollerin’, “The Old Man! It’s 
the Old Man!’ Lots of them fell on 
their knees, right there on the field. 
Some stretched out their hands like 
they was prayin’ to heaven. The 
Old Man convinced the crowd that 
the Pope was just about ready to 
sneak up most any night, and crawl 
in through the window and murder 
the whole family. And they ate it 
up too. Don’t think they didn’t.’” 
The Old Man was D. C. Stephenson, 
Grand Dragon of the Ku-Klux Klan 
in Indiana. Asher was his Grand 
Kleagle. The correspondent (writ- 
ing for the New York Evening 
World) explains that Asher was a 
sullen, reticent individual, but ap- 
parently he had his moments of 
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vivid eloquence. The Old Man, later 
turned out to be rather the Old Boy, 
for he was convicted of gross im- 
morality, abduction, and murder. 
He is now serving a life sentence in 
the State prison. Recently, he prom- 
ised to “tell all.” “I could a tale un- 
fold,” was the refrain of the prison- 
er’s song: “Send me a lawyer. Ar- 
range to have me interviewed by the 
papers. I will give a complete story 
of my control of Indiana. It may 
mean that I shall return in a ‘box,’ 
as I have been threatened I should. 
But protect me, and I will tell who 
corrupted the legislature and who 
received the money: who bribed the 
courts: who stuffed the ballot boxes: 
who jockeyed the taxpayers’ money 
for private profit: who side-tracked 
bills passed by the last general 
assembly”—and so on and s80 
on. Intrigue, bribery, corruption; 
above all, iron-handed control by 
the Klan as a super-government— 
these, with a background of 
murder, promised to make a pretty 
story. 

Of course, there was consterna- 
tion among the politicians in power. 
They tried by every means to keep 
the Dragon in his cave. Buta pub- 
lisher in Vincennes stirred up ‘a 
number of his fellows of the news- 
paper craft, and together they made 
such a rumpus that the Dragon was 
brought forth. They had promised 
that his roars would “rock the na- 
tion.” But the Dragon, in the in- 
terval, had been “seen” by the poli- 
ticians. It is alleged that they prom- 
ised him freedom in a year, if he 
would only “sit tight.” At any rate, 
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when given a chance to speak, he 
was silent. For a moment, it ap- 
peared that the promised exposé 

had fizzled. But the 


The Dragon publishers and edi- 
Refuses tors are keeping up 
to Roar. the agitation. They 


have interested fed- 
eral officials, who have demanded 
an investigation, not by local office- 
holders (most of whom are said to 
be involved in corruption with the 
Klan), but by an investigating com- 
mittee from the United States Sen- 
ate. However the matter turns out, 
it is not of essential importance. 
No sensible person, at this date, 
needs proof that the Klan was a po- 
litical menace. 

As for us Catholics—we are only 
mildly concerned. The investiga- 
tion is in the hands of those who 
are not acting primarily in the in- 
terests of our religion. It is better 
so. But we may sit on the side 
lines and watch the contest. Per- 
haps we shall do a little “rooting” 
for those who have made them- 
selves, incidentally, our champions. 
We have been predicting that the 
Klan would blow up. But we didn’t 
know that the explosion would come 
so soon, or be so loud. 


ERHAPS no one will blame us, if 

in the midst of what is sordid, 
and brutish, and tragic, we find and 
enjoy much that is funny. We have 
always thought that the Klan was 
not only murderous but ridiculous. 
For example, while 


Murderous Stephenson was ac- 
But tually engaged in 
Ridiculous. corrupting _legisla- 


tures and betraying 
various young women (murdering at 
least one of them) he traveled in an 
aéroplane that was partly covered 
with gold leaf; he had a yacht on 
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Lake Michigan; a “palace” in In- 
dianapolis. In the palace he was 
protected by guards. Over the door 
of his office was a legend, “All bear- 
ers of evil tidings shall be slain.” In 
his sanctum was a giant American 
flag. (Always the flag. Patriotism 
—of a sort—is the “last refuge of 
a scoundrel.”) In his home were 
“rich portiéres, heavy silk draperies, 
velvety carpets, soft lights like 
those of an Emir’s harem, incense 
pots breathing the narcotic lure of 
the Orient.” Incidentally (should we 
say, inevitably) there were high- 
balls and cocktails. 

Such was the life of the man who 
was teaching 400,000 Indiana yokels 
that the Pope is a man of sin and 
a menace to American institutions. 
“And they ate it up. Make no mis- 
take, they ate it up.” Really, we 
must be permitted our little laugh. 





_ 
—- 


ROM time to time decent people 
are compelled to make protest 
against what are called “immoral” 
plays. In general, these plays 
should more properly be designated 
as indecent, or vulgar. But occa- 
sionally one appears that deserves 
the authentic epithet “immoral.” 
Theodore Dreiser’s enormous and 
ponderous novel, An American 
Tragedy, has been done into a play. 
If the grossness, sordidness, and 
gruesomeness of the story have 
been conveyed to the stage, we need 
not complain. I, for one, have a 
theory that if sin is presented with 
brutal frankness, in a novel, or a 
play, it can do little harm. When 
sin is made ugly, a good sermon is 
preached. It is only when sin is 
made attractive, that its presenta- 
tion is immoral. 
But in this play, one of the crit- 
ics says “Mr. Kearney” (Patrick 
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Kearney, save the mark!), “has 
somehow miraculously captured 
Dreiser’s message, that for this 
tragedy, neither society, nor circum- 
stances, nor any 
single individual can 
be blamed, and that 
the responsibility, if 
fixed at all, must be 
fixed upon the three old women who 
spin.” 

Now it is, of course, possible that 
in this tragedy the blame for lust 
and murder cannot be placed. Per- 
haps every sinner in the novel or 
the play is subnormal to the point 
of being non compos mentis. But I 
fear that Dreiser’s novel and Patrick 
Kearney’s play are just two more 
documents written to prove that no- 
body is to blame in any tragedy. For 
Dreiser, like the great majority of 
modern novelists, is a fatalist. Do 
I say novelists? Let me add—phi- 
Belief in free will is 
gone. With free will (we cannot 
repeat this truism too often) goes 
moral responsibility. Talk as you 
will about “praise” and “blame,” 
and “right” and “wrong,” and 
“good” and “bad,” these are only 
words,—names that are purely sym- 
bolic, and anachronistic, unless you 
believe in free will. 

If there is no free will, the world, 
with all in it, is a mechanism. We 
are no more to blame for our sins 
and crimes than a lion is to blame 
for killing and eating a gazelle. We 
are no more to blame than a piece 
of machinery that breaks under a 
strain. Putting the blame on the 
Fates (only one of whom, by the 
way, was a spinner), is of course, 
nothing more than poetry. Juggle 
your logic as you may, there is no 
escaping this fact: no free will, no 
morality—and, of course, no im- 
morality. 


What Makes 
a Play 
Immoral? 


losophers. 
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ERHAPS we are coming to a 

condition wherein neither sin 
nor crime will be held blameworthy. 
If so, it will be a reversion to pre- 
Christian notions. Sir John Seeley, 
in Ecce Homo, reminds us that “Aga- 
memnon after violating outrageous- 
ly the rights of property, has but 
to say, ‘My mind was bewildered,’ 
and the excuse is sufficient to ap- 
pease his own conscience, and is 
accepted by the public and even by 
the injured party himself, who feels 
himself equally liable to such tem- 
porary mental perplexities.” 

This is paganism. It has never 
quite died out. You may find it in 
George Eliot, as well asin Sophocles. 
And now here it looms again in 
modern American literature and 
drama. If it prevails, all books on 
ethics are fiction, morality is only 
a word, and the bottom is fallen out 
of civilization. Christians are com- 
mitted to a contrary belief. We still 
hold that actions are good or bad, 
that men merit praise or blame, and 
that, barring abnormal conditions, 
we are responsible for what we do. 
For that reason we call such plays 
and novels as The American Trag- 
edy, immoral, in the strictest sense 
of the word. 


ip 
~~ 


PEAKING of responsibility ;—our 

newspapers carried lately an 
item, saying that the Anglican 
bishop of Liverpool has denied the 
existence of hell. At least he said 
“the old symbol of hell is gone.” 
He added that the 
reality behind the 
symbol remains. The 
reality, he explains, 
is “God’s unbending hatred of evil.” 
Bishop Manning of the diocese of 
New York is quoted as agreeing “in 
the main” with the opinion of his 





Two Bishops 
Deny Hell. 
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right reverend brother over-seas. 
The newspaper reports from Liver- 
pool are fragmentary, and fail to 
convey the bishop’s explanation, if 
he gave one, as to how God mani- 
fests His hatred for evil, if there be 
no hell. It is obvious that God does 
not, in all cases, show that hatred 
in this life. The old-fashioned in- 
fidel, a@ la Ingersoll, who used to 
take out his watch and give God 
two minutes in which to strike 
him dead, was relying on the fact 
that here below a man can “get 
away with” blasphemy. Not only 
blasphemy but injustice, and cruel- 
ty, and murder—in a word—all 
manner of crime frequently goes un- 
punished, here on this earth. Take, 
for example, the arch villains who 
brought on the world war—who- 
ever they may be. Where and when 
do they get what is coming to them? 
Not here, certainly. And will the 
bishops say, “not hereafter”? What 
then, is there no recompense at all 


for evil? Perhaps the bishops in- 

cline to theosophy, 
No Hell —reincarnation, and 
and no the theory that 
Recompense? crimes done in this 


life are punished in 
one’s second or third or thousandth 
life on earth. No? Then where and 
how is manifest “God’s unbending 
hatred for sin?” It is a pity that our 
newspapers have to give so much 
space to prize fights and to “world’s 
series” that they couldn’t give the 
bishop of Liverpool a column or two 
toexplain. If the matter was to be 
taken up at all, it was worth finish- 
ing. Better leave the speech alone 
than give an abortive account of it. 


anor MANNING didn’t explain 
the matter, either. The reporter 
Says, however, that the bishop was 
speaking “within sound of the work- 
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men who are giving form and great- 
ness to the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine.” Perhaps the bishop abbre- 
viated his remarks because he had 
to shout against the riveters. If so, 
I sympathize with him. New York 
is indeed a noisy place; the sound 
of riveting is all around us. It is 
not conducive to concentration, or 
conversation. But I regret that we 
are left without an answer to this 
little question: if there is no place 
of punishment hereafter, and sin 
doesn’t always meet its recompense 
here, how do we know that God 
hates sin? Does He merely say He 
hates sin? Doesn’t He do anything 
about it? I hope that the much- 
talked-of-Cathedral gets finished 
soon, for evidently it takes so much 
of Bishop Manning’s time, that he 
is prevented from treating these 
moral and theological questions as 
adequately as his readers and his 
hearers would desire. 


T seems that Jerome K. Jerome, 
whom we all know as a humorist, 
also spoke in London about hell. 
Oddly enough, his speech was given 
at a meeting in honor of St. Francis 


of Assisi. I hope he didn’t say that 
St. Francis denied 

the existence of hell. Did the 

But he did say that Devil Invent 
Our Savior didn’t Hell? 


believe in hell. “The 

time is surely due,” he says, “for 
the Church of Christ of whatever 
denomination, to clear its Founder’s 
name from the stigma of having 
proclaimed a God of cruelty and re- 
venge. Hell must be the invention 
of the devil. There is no Biblical 
authority for it.” 

“The invention of the devil’? Are 
we then to understand that Mr. 
Jerome still believes in the devil, 
though not in hell? 
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S for the Founder of our reli- 

gion, I fear we cannot claim that 
He taught no hell. Perhaps we wish 
we could, for we who still believe in 
hell don’t like the doctrine any more 
than those who refuse to believe it. 
We accept it prin- 
cipally because Jesus 
taught it: “Then 
shall He say also un- 
to them on the left 
hand, ‘Depart from Me ye cursed 
into everlasting fire’... And these 
shall go away into everlasting 
punishment” (Matt. xxv. 41-45). 
There are a dozen more texts as 
plain—and as _ terrible—as this. 
And in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Jesus gives what may 
be fairly called a detailed descrip- 
tion of hell. I would not maintain, 


The Last 
Court of 
Appeal. 


of course, that the Scriptural de- 
scription is as precise and as com- 
prehensive as that of Dante’s /n- 


ferno, or of Jonathan Edwards’s 
famous sermon, “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God.” But Mat- 
thew and Mark (ix. 42-49), and 
Luke (xvi. 20-31), and Paul (2 
Thess. i. 7-9), and Jude (i. 6-13), 
and John (Apoc. xiv. 9-11; xxi. 8), 
though lacking the over-exuber- 
ant imagination of Dante, and the 
fierce fanaticism of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, will be found stiff enough, 
if you will only read them over 
again. 

The truth is, that the Bishop of 
Liverpool, Bishop Manning, and Mr. 
Jerome fail to see a stupendously 
important fact: if you Jo away with 
hell, you do away with good and 
bad. This fact may not be imme- 
diately self-evident. But, as expert 
mathematicians can see a conclu- 
sion, leaping over a dozen steps in 
the proof, so an expert theologian, 
or even a logician, can omit the long 
process of reasoning and see this 
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conclusion; if there is no hell, there 
is neither good nor bad. 


-— 
—_— 


ROFESSOR ROBERT A. MILLI- 

KAN, winner of the Nobel Prize 
in physics, in 1923, for isolating and 
measuring the electron, has been 
saying some excellent things in a 
course of three lectures at Yale. 

He declared, in his first lecture, 
that nineteenth century physics had 
“made a ‘stupendous blunder’ in 
supposing that it had reached final- 
ity.” He enumerated seven discov- 
eries,—X-rays, the electron, radio- 
activity, and others, all made since 
1895, the majority of which, he said, 
are inexplicable in terms of nine- 
teenth century modes of thought in 
physics (I quote from a résumé in 
the New York Times, Oct. 14th, 
15th, 16th). 

Professor Millikan said moreover, 
that these discoveries show how 
little man knew in the nineteenth 
century about ether physics. How- 
ever, in a second lecture, he added, 
“No discovery of the twentieth cen- 
tury has thus far 
subtracted, nor can 
it ever subtract, one 
whit from the great 
body of experimental 
facts brought to light in the nine- 
teenth century.” 

To the layman the moral would 
seem to be that it is extremely 
hazardous, at any moment in the 
history of science, to dogmatize 
about what may or may not be 
true. In consequence the true scien- 
tist walks softly, and thinks humbly. 
He is in the presence of mystery. He 
stands on the shores of the Great 
Unknown. He may say with St. 
Paul, “We know in part, and we 
prophesy in part.” His kinship, 
therefore, with the theologian—! 





Progress 
in Physical 
Science. 
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mean the proper kind of theologian 
—is evident. Each one is chary of 
cocksureness. Indeed, the authentic 
sign of the quack 
theologian and of the 
half-baked “scien- 
tist” is cocksureness. 
That does not mean 
that there is nothing 
certain, in science or in religion, 
and that neither the scientist nor 
the theologian knows anything. But 
each is quick to confess that he 
does not “know it all.” On this 
basis, the scientist and the theolo- 
gian can meet. Professor Millikan 
then proceeds to deliver a little ser- 
mon, which any preacher might be 
glad to make his own: “The undis- 
cerning and the thoughtless are 
divided into two groups—the con- 
ventional crowd that simply passes 
along the past, without change; the 
other, the mob, the devotees of the 
next easiest and cheapest philoso- 
phy, the ‘philosophy of knock.’ The 
unthinking join each of these groups 
in crowds, but the man of education 
and of intelligence, in general, joins 
neither.” 

The fanatic, therefore, who pooh- 
poohs all natural science, and the 
man-in-the-street who in the name 
of what he loosely calls “modern 
science,” condemns religion, both 
ostracize themselves from the com- 
pany of educated 
and intelligent men. 
How many there 
were, in that dis- 
turbed nineteenth century, who hear- 
ing, at second hand, the undoubted 
facts brought to light by science, 
jumped to conclusions that the 
scientists themselves would never 
have guaranteed. They made the 
“stupendous blunder” of which the 
professor speaks. They thought 
physics had reached finality, not 


Where 
“Science” 

and Theology 
Meet. 


Two Kinds 
of Fanatics. 
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only in the physical world, but in 
the super-physical. They considered 
“science” as an infallible oracle that 
could be consulted by any passer- 
by, and that would give no Delphic 
reply. Many of them gambled 
their very souls upon the dogma 
that everything was known. They 
were not only cocksure that they 
knew, but cocksure that there was 
nothing more to be known. 

On the other hand, we have some 
—not a few—who, in the name of 
religion, are equally impetuous and 
intolerant. As far back as the fifth 
century, St. Augustine speaks of un- 
learned Christians whom he has 
heard “talking wildly on matters of 
science,” and, says the saint, “he is 
the worse if he thinks that such 
questions touch the essence of the 
creed, or ventures to assert dogmat- 
ically things of which he is igno- 
rant” (Confessions. Book V, chap- 
ter 5). 


R. MILLIKAN is no dry-as-dust 
scientist. He has other inter- 
ests than physics. Unlike some of 
his brethren, who are ultra-special- 
ists, he is concerned about culture 
and everyday life. He has learned 
something about human beings, as 
well as about electrons. Apparently 
he does not spend all his time in 
the laboratory. He says, “The beauty 
of women, the strength of men, the 
flavor of strawberries, the aroma of 
flowers, the love of friends; court- 
ship, marriage, and divorce; the 
racetrack, the wrestling match and 
the boxing bout, all of these played 
almost exactly the same rdéle in the 
lives of the people of Rome, as they 
play in the lives of the people of 
New Haven or New York. And it 
is around these things, too, that 
about ninety per cent of the inter- 
ests of the average man revolve.” 
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Whether or not this is any con- 
solation to those who are pained, or 
disgusted because 150,000 people 
will gather at a prize fight, it is a 
fact. None the less we have made 
some little progress in these nine- 
teen hundred years. For example, 
the boxers in the Coliseum at Rome 
wore pieces of stone, the equivalent 
of brass knuckles. And they fought 
to the death, not to a decision on 
points. Nowadays, prize fighting 
has been defined, by a sports writer, 
as “the manly art of modified mur- 
der.” In ancient Rome it was un- 
modified. 

Nevertheless, experts tell us that 
a man can hardly be a champion 
pugilist unless he has the instinct 
of the killer. In other words, there 
must be something of the beast or 
savage in him. When he fights, 
this aboriginal fierceness must be 
given full play. If, at a critical mo- 
ment, he succumbs to a feeling of 
mercy, or pity, that is to say, if he 
allows Christian sentiment to pre- 
vail, he can never succeed in the 
boxing “game.” When he has his 
opponent blinded, “groggy,” so 
feeble that he cannot even raise his 
arms, staggering hopelessly around 
the ring, “wide open,” to a finishing 
blow, he must not say or think, 
“poor fellow!” He must step in and 
smash him on the point of the jaw. 
Perhaps he doesn’t kill his opponent 
“entirely,” but he must hit him 
exactly as if he would kill him. 
Then the 150,000 savages, men and 
women, roar with joy. Their inhibi- 
tions have been released, their pre- 
historic passions let loose. For one 
ecstatic moment Christianity is gone 
and savagery isin control. It is the 
“eall of the wild.” 

It might be reasonable to expect 
that nineteen hundred years of the 
Christian religion, and some thou- 
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sands of years of civilization, should 
have advanced us further, but I sup- 
pose we must be thankful for the 
little progress we have made. The 
governors of states who graced the 
Sesquicentennial stadium with their 
presence when Dempsey lost his 
crown, are not so bloodthirsty as 
Nero or Caligula. That is something. 
After nineteen hundred more years, 
perhaps it will be impossible to get 
governors, and bankers, and college 
professors, and women—25,000 of 
them—to gather and watch two 
big maulers trying to knock the 
daylight out of each other. 


-— 
—_ 





 e return to Dr. Millikan; he 
seems not to think very well of 
the human race in this twentieth 
century after Jesus Christ. He says 
“even in what are called the higher 
things of life, can we be truthfully 
said to have made, or to be making, 
any real progress? In Tutankha- 
men’s tomb are found evidences of 
artistic development, 3,000 years 
old, quite the equal of our own. 
Greek sculpture and Greek architec- 
ture we can but feebly imitate to- 
day. In intellectual power we do 
not surpass, even if we equal, the 
Athenians or the Alexandrians. /n 
devotion to moral and spiritual 
ideals, where can the twentieth cen- 
tury show anything finer than the 
death of Socrates? And was it not 
2,000 years ago in Galilee that One 
lived of Whom the whole thinking 
world still says, ‘Never man spake 
as this man’”’? 


-™ 
_— 





AST month I wrote a few para- 
graphs about “highbrow” maga- 
zines, and their occasional stupidi- 
ties. Now comes another bit of 
evidence. Rev. Herbert Parrish 
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writes an article entitled, “From 
Authority to Experience,” in the 
September Atlantic Monthly. With 
the article itself I am not now con- 
cerned. But the editors thought it 
wise to quote, in their Contributors’ 
Column, a letter to them from the 
author. He speaks of Dr. Ewer’s 
book on the Failure of Protestant- 
ism and says, incidentally, “Rome 
may be the residuary legatee so far 
as the ignorant masses are con- 
cerned, and in Irish America, but as 
the world becomes educated, She too 
is doomed.” 

Now this pleasant little pastime 
of predicting the doom of “Rome” 
may be harmless, but it is rather 
foolish. I remember that when 


Pope Leo XIII. died, Goldwin Smith 
(who was very much in the public 
prints at that time) wrote a eulogis- 
tic notice of the Pope, and went on 
to say that the Roman Catholic 


Church had never been so prosper- 
ous in all her career as at that mo- 
ment. Thereupon Felix Adler, hav- 
ing a disconcertingly long memory, 
reminded Goldwin Smith that 
twenty-eight years earlier, at the 
death of the preceding Pope, Pius 
IX., Smith himself had declared, 
“This is the end of the power of 
Rome.” 

Of the Catholic Church we may 
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repeat what Chesterton says of 
Christianity, “It has been ‘destroyed’ 
an unconscionable number of times.” 
Perhaps Mr. Parrish has forgotten 
the poet Dryden’s significant line 
in which he calls the Catholic 
Church, “The milk-white hind, so 
often doomed to death, but fated not 
to die.” It would be wiser for Mr. 
Parrish to be chary of foretelling 
the “doom” of Rome. 

As for the “ignorant masses” and 
the “Irish” we might dismiss that as 
a bit of bigotry and snobbishness. 
There are four million Irish Cath- 
olics in Ireland, and perhaps twice 
that number in America. Add an- 
other half million for Australia. But 
there are three hundred and fifty 
million Catholics in the world. The 
Irish are a drop in the bucket. 
Furthermore, no one who knows 
the history of intellectual life in 
the Catholic Church, could permit 
himself to make that nasty fling 
about “ignorant masses.” The 
sentence only serves to demonstrate 
that Mr. Parrish is no fit con- 
tributor to a magazine that boasts 
of being at the head of the “quality 
class.” That sort of thing may go 
for Haldeman-Julius, but I wonder 
what Mr. Ellery Sedgwick thinks of 
it. Perhaps he didn’t even see it. 
Let us hope so. 








Recent Events. 


THE Popesta SYSTEM MApE UNI- 
VERSAL IN ITALY. 


Tue process of centralization of 
political power in Italy continues. 
At the end of August, the podesta 
system was extended to all the cities 
and towns of the kingdom. Pre- 
viously it had been in effect for 
towns of less than 5,000 population. 
Now only the two largest cities, 
Naples and Rome, are exempt from 
the podestd system. Rome is under 
a special type of administration, 
with a governor. Naples is ruled 
by a High Commissioner. Home rule 
is abolished. The system calls for 
a governor (podesta) appointed by 
the federal government. Each 


podesta is advised by a consulta, 


the members of which are not 
elected, but appointed by the pro- 
vincial prefect, who is turn is ap- 
pointed by the central government. 
No municipality in Italy now elects 
its own officials. The Council of 
Ministers, which under Mussolini, 
has promulgated the system, ex- 
plains that it has the approbation 
of the people. They are said to be 
convinced that the custom of elect- 
ing administrators of towns, cities, 
and provinces, by popular suffrage 
has “outlived its day.” 


<i 
> 





AMERICANS IMPRESSED INTO THE 


FRENCH ARMY. 


Tue French government is im- 
pressing into its military service 
naturalized American citizens who 
were born in France, and even 
Americans who were born here, but 
whose fathers, or grandfathers, 


were born in France. The French 
law, it is explained, denies the 
right of a Frenchman to forswear 
his citizenship without express per- 
mission of the government. Per- 
mission is seldom, if ever, granted. 
Once a Frenchman, always a 
Frenchman. There have been many 
complaints, and many appeals to 
the United States government from 
those who, traveling in France, 
have been seized and compelled to 
serve in the French army. All pro- 
tests from this government have 
thus far been in vain. Indeed, the 
United States confesses its inability 
to safeguard its citizens of French 
origin or French blood, if they visit 
the land of their ancestors. A state 
department publication says, on 
this matter: “While this govern- 
ment objects to the punishment of 
naturalized citizens by fines, forced 
military service, or imprisonment 
for any unperformed military serv- 
ice, which accrued after the entry 
of the naturalized citizen into the 
United States, it can give no assur- 
ance that any objections which it 
makes will result in a remission or 
release.” 

Not only in France, but in other 
European countries there is danger 
that naturalized American citizens, 
or their descendants, may be seized 
and driven into military service. 
The United States has no satisfac- 
tory naturalization treaty with 
France, Greece, Italy, Holland, Po- 
land, Roumania, Switzerland, or 
Turkey. These facts have been 
brought into prominence recently, 
apropos of a dozen new cases of 
seizure of American citizens in 
France. 





RECENT EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR ExcorIATES Moscow. 


THe American Federation of 
Labor, in convention at Detroit, 
during the first week of October 
once again denounced the Soviet 
régime in Russia—this time more 
vigorously than at any previous con- 
vention. The attack was directed 
primarily against the attempt of the 
Bolsheviki to “bore from within, 
and seize, control, and wreck the 
American Labor Movement.” Speak- 
ing at one of the sessions, Mr. John 
L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, declared that “this 
is not our first experience with 
their sinister attacks. In many sec- 
tions the mine workers have been 
compelled to combat the activities 
of the Communist agents of Russia.” 
(Readers will remember that Mos- 
cow offered to help finance the 


striking miners in England.) Point- 
ing to W. Z. Foster, who was in the 
gallery, Mr. Lewis said, “all day 
there has been here the archpriest 
of Communism in the United States, 
who made annual visits to Russia 
to make his reports and to receive 


his orders. He is here to see how 
well his agents put over his propa- 
ganda.” 

A movement has been afoot to 
send an American Labor Commis- 
sion to Russia. Mr. Lewis, declared 
that the proposal “seemed to come 
from a mysterious source,” and 
alleged that Albert F. Coyle, acting 
editor of the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal, was attempting to arrange 
the visit to Moscow, as a lieutenant 
of Foster and a friend of the Com- 
munists. He read a letter purport- 
ing to have been written by Coyle, 
who proposed, tentatively, to launch 
a hew miner’s organ which, said 
Lewis, was to be Bolshevistic. 
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Mr. Coyle denied association with 
Communism, and remarked that the 
letter read by Mr. Lewis had been 
“feloniously and criminally ab- 
stracted from the United States 
mails.” Mr. Foster, in an inde- 
pendent meeting, answered Mr. 
Lewis by declaring that “there is 
widespread discontent throughout 
the ranks of labor. There is need 
of a militant left wing: movement, 
and we offer as our constructive 
platform, first, suck a _ militant 
movement; second, organization of 
the unorganized; third, formation 
of a definite Labor Party with dis- 
tinctive class consciousness, and, 
fourth, recognition of Soviet 
Russia.” 

During the convention in Detroit, 
a rather bitter controversy arose 
over the attempt of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce to close the 
churches of the city to speakers 
from the American Federation of 
Labor. The Y. M. C. A. and certain 
ministers, it is reported, had ex- 
tended invitations to some of the 
labor leaders to speak. The invita- 
tions were accepted, but then with- 
drawn. The Nation, of New York, 
explains that the Y. M. C. A. is “con- 
ducting a $5,000,000 building cam- 
paign in Detroit, and that the non- 
union Ford firm had pledged $1,- 
500,000, the non-union Fisher Body 
Corporation $500,000, and the non- 
union S. S. Kresge Company $300,- 
000. The general manager of the 
Kresge Company is president of the 
Y. M. C. A.” (United States Senator 
Couzens of Detroit is quoted as 
authority for the statement that the 
Kresge Company pays its girl em- 
ployees $7.50 a week.) “Among other 
directors of the Y. M. C. A.,” The Na- 
tion continues, “are Truman H. New- 
berry, who was forced to resign 
from the United States Senate be- 
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cause of campaign fund scandals; 
and Charles Beecher Warren, whom 
the Senate refused to confirm as 
Attorney General.” A few ministers 
followed the example of the Y. M. 
C. A. But the Federal Council of 
Churches arranged a mass meeting 
of protest and as a result eighteen 
appointments to speak in churches 
were made for delegates to the con- 
vention. 

At the close of the convention in 
Detroit, October 14th, the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion was empowered to make a 
thorough investigation of charges 
that the Mexican Federation was a 
tool of the Mexican Government. 
The New York Times says: “This 
drastic policy was decided upon as 
a result of last-minute manceuvres 
by opponents of the Executive 
Council’s policy with reference to 
Mexico and Latin America. The 
investigation carries with it distinct 
possibilities of the shattering of the 
life work of Samuel Gompers, who 
formed the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor in furtherance of his 
dream of uniting labor on the 
American Continents. Months of 
careful planning to avoid all debate 
on the dispute between President 
Calles and the Catholic Church came 
to naught when James William Fitz- 
patrick, representing the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Central Labor Union 
and a member of the Associated 
Actors and Artists of America, 
charged the Mexican Federation of 
Labor with being a creature of the 
Calles Government and particeps 
criminis in everything that has hap- 
pened in recent months in Mexico, 
and asserted that the Executive 
Council had been deceived by paid 
propagandists of Mexico.” 

At a post-convention meeting the 
Executive Council of the American 
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Federation accepted the invitation 
of the Mexican Federation to send 
a representative to a parley of 
leaders in Mexico City. The Coun- 
cil named President William Green 
as representative, but Mr. Green de- 
clined on the ground that he had 
numerous engagements in _ this 
country. He said it would also be 


impossible for any of his associates 
to go. 


<i 
—_— 





“L’ACTION FRANCAISE” AGAIN Re- 
BUKED BY THE Ho y SEE. 


“L’ Action Francaise,” which is at 
once the name of a royalist group 
in France and of their journal, has 
been for the second time rebuked 
by the Holy See. On the twenty- 
fifth of August Cardinal Andrieu, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, published 
a letter, answering a question of 
some young men of his diocese. In 
it His Eminence stated that Cath- 
olics would be quite free to follow 
the teachings of “L’Action Fran- 
caise” if that group had been content 
to discuss merely the political ques- 
tion as to which is the best form of 
government, a matter in which, he 
explained, the Church permits all 
preferences; or if they had devoted 
themselves to instructing voters 
how to secure the repeal of bad 
laws and the enactment of good 
ones. But this party, ostensibly 
political, goes into theological ques- 
tions; God, the Incarnation, Christ 
and His Church, ete. Furthermore, 
the Cardinal declared, their teach- 
ings in these matters are atheistic, 
agnostic, and antichristian. They, 
and in particular their leader, M. 
Maurras, whom they call “the 
Master” teach an impossible ethic 
—destroying the distinction be- 
tween good and evil. 
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Upon the occasion of the publica- 
tion of this letter Cardinal Andrieu 
was commended by the Pope. The 
letter, with the Pope’s approbation, 
was printed in the Vatican organ, 
Osservatore Romano. Amongst other 
expressions of satisfaction with the 
Cardinal’s letter, the Holy Father 
wrote: “It is well that your Emi- 
nence has disregarded questions 
that are purely political, that, for 
example, concerning the form of 
government. In regard to that, the 
Church leaves each one truly free 
but, as your Eminence has re- 
marked quite justly, one is not free 
to follow blindly the directions of 
L’Action Francaise in matters that 
concern faith and morals.” 

Notwithstanding the admonitions 
of the Cardinal and of the Pope, 
“L’Action Francaise” published an 
article which drew from the Holy 
See a second reproof. The Osserva- 
tore Romano speaking the mind of 
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the Pope says, “With pained sur- 
prise we note in the Action Fran- 
caise of September sixteenth the an- 
nouncement of a subscription pour 
Vaction nationale, which certainly 
shows no sign of obedience to the 
Cardinal Archbishop nor, as con- 
sequence, implicitly though not ex- 
pressed, towards the Supreme Pon- 
tiff who approved His Eminence’s 
letter. And our surprise and pain 
are all the greater after the protesta- 
tion which bore appearance of com- 
plete obedience and devotion to the 
Faith, the Church, the Hierarchy, 
the Holy See, published in the 
Action Francaise after the Pontifical 
document, while the subscription 
and its publication furnish proof 
of a practical Modernism and a 
laicism against which the venerated 
Archbishop of Bordeaux has good 
reason to put the Catholics of 
France, especially the young Cath- 
olics, on their guard.” 








Our Contributors. 


Rev. Louis F. Doyte, S.J. (“The 
Merlins of Romance”), of St. Louis 
University, will be remembered by 
our readers as the author of “The 
Lords of Laughter” in our issue of 
November, 1925. This telling ex- 
position of Satire found its way to 
Paris, and appeared, in French garb, 
in La Correspondant for January 
10, 1926. 


Seumas MacManus (“The Return 
of Shiela”) presents herewith an- 
other of his inimitable Irish tales, 
peculiarly appropriate to the month 
of November. Mr. MacManus has 


recently added another book to his 
long list of published works, The 
Donegal Wonder Book. 


ANNA McC.iure SHOLL (“In Me- 
moriam”) is a writer of great versa- 
tility, as our readers are aware. Her 
name appears in our pages signed, 
sometimes to an exciting short 
story, sometimes to a particularly 
beautiful poem, or again to a keen 
criticism of a recent book or play. 
But on whatever subject she chooses 
to write she is always entertaining 
and worthwhile. 


Sister Mary, I.H.M. (“Conduct 
and Character Building”), Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Marygrove Col- 
lege, Monroe, Michigan, has done 
extensive work in the Departments 
of Psychology and Sociology at the 
Catholic University of America, 
from which she holds her degree of 
Ph.D. She is the author of The 
Moral Development of Children, 
Research Findings in the Moral De- 
velopment of Children, and various 


articles on the subject of character 
building, based on empirical data. 
Sister Mary was the reader of the 
report on the subject of “The Moral 
Development of Children” at the 
Washington, D. C., Convention of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


WILLIAM WatsHu (“Little Dia- 
logues of a Main Street Philoso- 
pher”) has become a welcome name 
among our contributors, whether as 
a writer of serious verse, such as 
“The Passion of Our Lord,” or of 
lighter bits, such as the amusing 
satire, “Utopia Lost.” We wonder 
if there will be any readers of his 
present article who will deny that 
“Socrates” has the best of the argu- 
ment! 


Harvey WicKHAM (“Catholic Art 
in the Argentine”) is an American 
novelist and essayist, who since 
1914, when he went to France as a 
war correspondent, has made his 
home chiefly in Europe and resides 
at present in Rome. He has pub- 
lished six volumes of fiction and isa 
contributor to The Atlantic Monthly, 
The Saturday Evening Post, and 
The Commonweal. This is his first 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


THEODORE MayNarp_ (“Serra’s 
Grave”), a frequent contributor of 
prose and verse to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp, is Associate Professor of 
English at St John’s College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. His Anthology of Cath- 
olic Poetry has just been published 
by Henry Holt and Company. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Avice GorTON Wynn (“For Si- 
donie”), a teacher of English in the 
New Orleans public schools, calls 
Crowley, Acadia Parish, Louisiana, 
her home. It is there she gathers 


material for her tales of the fra- 
grant land of Evangeline. 


P. G. Smytu (“Shakespeare the 
Gael”), a native of Ballina, Ireland, 
is a resident of Chicago. He is an 
old contributor to THE CaTHOLIc 
Worvp and is the author of works 
on Irish genealogy and heraldry, 
also of various novels, including 
The Wild Rose of Lough Gill. 


IRENE HERNAMAN (“The Spiritist 
Menace to Children”), of Burgess 
Hill, Sussex, England, became a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church in 1907. 
Since then she has devoted her time 
to social work, writing and lectur- 
ing principally against spiritism 
among children. Miss Hernaman is 
the author of West Grinstead and 
Our Sussex Forefathers, and Child 
Mediums, besides numerous pam- 
phlets for the Catholic Truth Society, 
and Catholic Social Guild of Eng- 
land. This is her first contribution 
to THe CATHOLIC WorLD. 


Rev. JouHn A. Ryan, D.D. (“Chris- 
tian Principles of War and Peace”), 
Professor of Moral Theology and 
Industrial Ethics at the Catholic 
University of America, is one of the 
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leading Catholic sociologists in this 
country. His writings in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp and elsewhere are 
invariably a stimulant to the in- 
tellect, and a goad to the conscience. 


Rev. CHARLEs J. Quirk, S.J. (“To 
Any Saint”), is Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature and Journalism at 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. Father Quirk’s book of 
poems, Sails on the Horizon, was 
reviewed in our issue of June, 1926. 


Francis J. WaAHLEN (“Where 
Veuillot Failed”), a native of 
Utrecht, Holland, is the American 
correspondent of De Maasbode, a 
Rotterdam Catholic daily paper. In 
his present article he utilizes a 
series of unpublished letters which 
have only just come to light. 


Peter McBrien (“The Thief’), 
Professor of English at St. Columb’s 
College, Derry, Ireland, is a con- 
tributor to the principal Catholic re- 
views in Great Britain and Ireland. 
His article, “Ibsenism” appeared in 
THE CaTHOLIC WorxLp for Novem- 
ber, 1923. 


THE ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“The Social and Economic Crisis 
in England.” Part II.) continues 
his keen analysis of present-day 
conditions in Great Britain, begun 
in last month’s issue. 





Mew Books. 


The Story of Philosophy. By William James Durant.—Life, Mind and Spirit. 
By C. Lloyd Morgan.—Fairy Gold. By Compton Mackenzie.—Saint Catherine of 


Siena as Seen in Her Letters. 
Incarnation. 


Edited by C. Lattey, S.J.—Prometheus. 


Translated and edited by Vida D. Scudder.—The 


By H. S. Jennings.—lIdo- 


English Dictionary; English-Ido Dictionary. Compiled by L. H. Dyer.—Selected 
Articles on Evolution. Compiled by Edith M. Phelps.—Can an Evolutionist be a 


Christian? 
F.R.S.—Opium the Demon Flower. 
Paradise. 
Stone.—Phenomena of the Bible. 


By W. Lee Rector.—Evolution and Creation. 
By Sarah Graham-Mulhall.—Troubadours of 
By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C.—Adam. Translated by Edward Noble 
By George A. Greene, M.D.—The Burning Bush. 


By Sir Oliver Lodge, 


By Dom S. Louismet, O.S.B.—The Mind. By John X. Pyne, S.J.—Ways of Escape. 


By Noel Forrest.—Dante’s Conception of Justice. 
mentary. By Ildefonso Schuster.—The Sick Call Ritual. 


By Allan H. Gilbert.—The Sacra- 
Compiled and translated 


by Rev. James E. Greenan.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Story of Philosophy. The Lives 
and Opinions of the Greater Phi- 
losophers. By William James 
Durant, Ph.D. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. $5.00. 

The author of this book is a con- 


summate stylist, and some of his 
pages grip as closely as those of a 


thrilling novel. The opening para- 
graphs with their picture of Greece 
“stretching its crooked fingers out 
into the Mediterranean Sea” are 
vivid and telling in the extreme. 
But with the author’s penchants in 
philosophers, we can by no means 
agree. 

The three outstanding figures of 
Greek philosophy, Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle are clearly portrayed, 
but on page 115 we encounter the 
astounding statement that from the 
Dissertations of Epictetus and the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius to 
the Jmitation of Christ there is but 
a step! Not so; but rather as many 
steps as from the earth to the 
Pleiades. Those lofty phrases about 
self-effacement for the love of 
Christ, of familiar friendship with 
Jesus, of continuous meditation on 
the passion of Our Savior, would 


have been utterly incomprehensible 
to the stoic slave and the philo- 
sophic emperor; and to the one who 
has found any help in the sayings 
of those ancient writers, ten thou- 
sand have found inspiration in the 
unworldly /mitation. 

In spite of the subtitle of Dr. 
Durant’s work, we discover that all 
the philosophers from the death of 
Aristotle (322 B. c.) to the days of 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) are tele- 
scoped into nine pages. In such a 
restricted space it is quite impos- 
sible to show the evolution pursued 
by Greek philosophy; the profound 
modifications introduced into its 
conceptions from impact with 
Christianity; and above all to in- 
dicate how Christian thinkers, while 
accepting what their predecessors 
had rightly and nobly taught, yet 
elaborated a splendid, subtle, and 
coherent philosophy of their own. 
St. Augustine’s name is not even 
mentioned! Now to omit Augus- 
tine’s name in a history of thought 
is tantamount to omitting Napo- 
leon’s name in a history of strategy. 
I may remark in passing that Pro- 
fessor Charles Boyer has recently 
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devoted a large volume to one aspect 
of the saint’s philosophy, L’idée de 
verité dans la philosophie de Saint- 
Augustin; while Bernard Roland- 
Gosselin has published a volume on 
his ethics, La morale de Saint- 
Augustin—but Dr. Durant cannot 
spare him even a word. Abelard 
is mentioned, but his philosophy is 
not expounded; and St. Thomas is 
accorded the attention of merely a 
few contemptuous lines. Appar- 
ently Dr. Durant is quite unaware 
of the stir that neo-Scholasticism 
has made in the world of late. 
These and other thinkers having 
been so summarily disposed of, the 
author is now well into his stride 
and has reached the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when he presents us with 
Francis Bacon as a towering figure 
of philosophy. This unjust judge 
and corrupt man might well be pro- 
posed as the patron saint of the 
“gentle grafter”; but as a philoso- 
pher, or scientist for that matter, 
he is certainly not entitled to a high 
place in the temple of fame. The 
technical manuals hardly mention 
him at all, and Macaulay’s dictum 
on the vaunted induction is not to 
be shaken. Dr. Durant (page 154) 
freely admits that Bacon was not 
abreast of the science of his day. 
Copernicus, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, 
Gilbert, and Harvey were either ig- 
nored or depreciated by him. “Such 
work as he did in philosophy and 
science was left in fragments and 
chaos at his death” (page 155). 
Then why extol him as a significant 
name in the history of philosophy? 
Across the English channel, and al- 
most at the same time, lived two 
genuine philosophers, Descartes and 
Pascal, whose cloistral and austere 
lives were really devoted to the 
search for wisdom. Is it not strange 
that Dr. Durant could not allow 
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them a few pages of appreciation? 
—the incidental page, 166, given to 
Descartes, in the essay on Spinoza, 
is too short to be of value. Or if 
his feelings prevented him from ap- 
preciating, could he not at least ex- 
pound and criticize? Because once 
again, in a history of thought, no 
matter how much you may dislike 
them, you cannot afford to ignore 
Descartes and Pascal. 

But bigger surprises are in store 
for us. After Bacon comes Spinoza, 
a really notable figure, and then of 
all men comes Voltaire! Why not 
Zola and the Goncourts? For these 
also possess just as much, or rather 
just as little, philosophy as the 
Patriarch of Ferney. Voltaire was 
a very considerable man of letters, 
a mediocre poet and playwright, a 
pamphleteer of genius, but nothing 
more. What philosophy he pos- 
sessed was taken wholesale from 
somebody else, and applied or mis- 
applied according to the needs of 
the cause he happened to be cham- 
pioning. The most competent crit- 
ics reproach Voltaire with his really 
extraordinary shallowness and lack 
of all philosophy. Again, why extol 
such a very limited individual as a 
giant in the world of philosophic 
thought? Almost contemporary 
with Voltaire were two original 
thinkers, Malebranche in France, 
and Leibnitz in Germany. These 
get but the barest mention, while 
fifty-eight pages are given to Vol- 
taire! 

In many places, too, throughout 
this book there are nasty little 
asides, which philosophy does not 
call for, and which charity and 
truth cannot condone. For instance, 
on page 115, it is stated that in the 
thirteenth century the Church’s 
coffers bulged with donations from 
the rich and poor. No, her coffers 
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did not “bulge,” for she distributed 
what she received with royal gen- 
erosity. How were all the splendid 
Gothic cathedrals and abbeys con- 
structed in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries? How were the 
countless poor nourished when the 
State did nothing for their support? 
On page 165 Dr. Durant expresses 
deep admiration for Giordano 
Bruno, whose intelligence and 
achievements were mediocre, and 
whose life was evil. On page 508, 
we are told that Rosmini thought 
for a time of rebelling against the 
decisions of the Church. Rosmini 
had no more thought of rebellion 
than had Pius IX. himself, for 
Rosmini was a man of saintly 
character. He was also an original 
thinker, and his theories are worth 
examination. In a book such as 
this we would expect to find an 
exposition of the man’s thought and 


not of his real or supposed de- 
linquencies. 

In conclusion, let it be said the 
real merits of this book cannot blind 
the critic to its very considerable 


shortcomings. Its opinions and 
judgments cannot be accepted at 
face value, but require careful ex- 
amination and sifting. w. P. H. K. 


Life, Mind and Spirit. By C. Lloyd 
Morgan. Gifford Lectures, 1925. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.45. 

In 1922 the author of this work 
delivered the first series of his Gif- 
ford Lectures on Emergent Evolu- 
tion. These lectures published in 
the next year, and reviewed in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp for January, 1924, 
aroused great interest. So much so 
that at the Philosophical Congress 
held at Harvard last September, a 
special session was set aside for the 
consideration of the topic. 
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In the first series the lecturer put 
forward his theory which, in brief, 
is that the totality of things re- 
sembles a pyramid, with a broad 
base corresponding to chemical and 
physical conditions, which grad- 
ually tapers until the apex—Deity 
—is reached. At various planes 
new things are emergent such as 
life, and consciousness, and reason. 
Reflective reasoning forms the com- 
mencement of the discussion in this 
second series, but there is a higher 
level of emergence which this book 
largely studies, and that is the re- 
ligious attitude. Each level has its 
values and unvalues and the crown- 
ing example of an unvalue, at the 
level of the religious attitude, is 
sin. 

The religious attitude is a new 
and emergent attitude towards 
Divine Purpose as its objective. It 
is, in the lecturer’s opinion, the only 
religious attitude, and differs from 
that towards utility, beauty, truth, 
and even moral goodness, not super- 
seding them in any antagonistic 
sense, but supervenient upon them. 
Is the Divine Purpose merely a fig- 
ment of imagination, subjective and 
not objective? It “is objectively 
real in so far as it is possessed by 
mind. It is not other than the ra- 
tional order of the cosmos.” If we 
were to be left there we should 
have little grip on objectivity and 
indeed the lecturer can only take 
up a conditional attitude towards 
the reality of the existence of God. 
The realist is not deterred from a 
belief in the real existence of a 
physical world because that pre- 
sumption is not susceptible of rigor- 
ous proof. Similarly the existence 
of God may be held “under acknow!l- 
edgment” though that, too, cannot 
be made obvious by rigorous proof. 
At this point the Catholic philoso- 
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pher has to part company with the 
writer, for our position is quite 
contrary. To the lecturer the pas- 
sage from the idea of Divine Pur- 
pose to that of a Personal God is 
not a leap but follows from a con- 
sideration of our own personality. 
“If we be persons and more than in- 
dividual selves, it is in religious re- 
gard through the all-embracing 
Personality of God.” Moreover the 
“Divine Personality shines through 
the Unique Individuality of the 
Christ.” Thus, as he says, we are 
led to what he conceives to be “the 
open door of the cathedral of Chris- 
tianity,” and there his task as Gif- 
ford lecturer comes to an end. 

In a brief notice such as this we 
cannot take up any one point and 
subject it to minute criticism, but 
there are two opinions expressed 
which are deserving of special note. 
With the first of these we are in 
hearty agreement. The lecturer 
will have nothing to say to what he 
calls “interventions” at the point of 
emergence of new things. Others 
have talked much rubbish about 
“Divine interference,” ignorant of 
the fact that the theistic idea of 
evolution apprehends it as a single 
scheme conceived whole and entire 
from all eternity and working it- 
self out in time “according to plan.” 
The lecturer is quite clear on this 
point and will have none of the idea, 
latent in the minds of those who 
talk of “interferences,” that God did 
not know His own mind and had to 
make corrections from time to time. 
On the second point we are not so 
fully in sympathy with the writer. 
Are living things pure mechanisms 
as the “radical Behaviorists,” of the 
type of Professor Watson, believe? 
No, says the lecturer, and in this 
we agree and confess that we find 
it difficult to imagine reasoning 
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beings taking up any other posi- 
tion. But the alternative to that 
is the Animistic or Hormic view of 
McDougal. This Dr. Morgan dis- 
likes because it is dualistic, ad- 
mitting a disparate factor directive 
in character. As a convinced mon- 
ist he will have neither of these 
views, yet it is not quite clear ex- 
actly what his via media is. 

With great respect it may be sug- 
gested that Dr. Morgan should give 
careful consideration to the conclu- 
sions of Scholastic philosophy. That 
the Thomist will not accept Be- 
haviorism is true, though of course 
he accepts it up to a point. But his 
system is as monistic as possible; 
it is the true monism, for neither 
body without soul, nor soul without 
body is complete. The soul is an 
integral part of the human make- 
up. It can, we are assured, have a 
separate existence, but none the less 
it has such an aptitude for the body 
that neither here nor hereafter can 
it attain to its full natural perfec- 
tion save by union with the body. 
A clearer monism than that cannot 
be found and yet it teaches that the 
directive agency—what gives the 
“go” to the concern, as the lecturer 
says—is the soul, for, as Thomism 
puts it, it is the form of the body. 
The lecturer not once adverts to 
Scholasticism and perhaps has never 
thought it worth his while to dip 
into it. He was, of course, brought 
up at a time when it was regarded 
as trifling and useless rubbish—a 
time now passing if not already 
passed away. B. C. A. W. 


Fairy Gold. By Compton Mackenzie. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 

When Dick Deverell appears on 


the Island of Roon as the com- 
mander of the ridiculous garrison of 
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a dozen misfits, to defend England 
against German submarines, he is 
not long in learning that Roon is a 
magical place. It has been the seat 
of the House of Romare for cen- 
turies; it is full of reminders of its 
pagan days; it has a life of its own 
that it insists on maintaining de- 
spite trifles like garrisons, and prof- 
iteers, and grave plunderers, and 
submarines. It is affronted when a 
grave is opened and pagan gold 
taken therefrom; it takes its venge- 
ance and confers its blessings, and 
the reader, who follows the lives of 
its inhabitants to the end of the 
story, is entirely willing and ready 
to believe that fairies may still be 
seen there, provided, of course, the 
proper person be present to do the 
seeing! 

It is an entirely wholesome and 
lovely story that Mackenzie puts in- 
to this setting; it is a work of 
the sort of 
novel that people will remember 
when Sinister Street and Altar Steps 
are forgotten. It is instinct with 
poetry; it thrills the reader with its 
eerie atmosphere; it makes him 
eschew logic and accept the impos- 
sible. The loveliest thing in the tale 
is Venetia, the red-haired vixen of 
twelve, daughter of the Knight of 
Roon. She is surely the finest little 
girl in contemporary fiction. She 
is constantly getting into scrapes 
and then out of them unscathed; 
she aids and abets the love affair 
between her elder sister and Dick 
when the Knight forbids the lover 
to set foot on Roon; she saves her 
beloved island from the clutches of 
the profiteer, who greedily lusts 
after its beauty, by the rather dras- 
tic method of marooning him in a 
seaside cave till the tide is breast 
high. With her unconventional 
vocabulary and conduct, and her 


beauty and strength, 
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entire honesty of mind and tongue, 
she is a delightful and lovable per- 
son to meet in a book—or else- 
where. 

The figure of the “Cheshire Cat”— 
Venetia’s nickname for Sir Caleb 
Fuller, the profiteer who snares the 
Knight and wants the island—is a 
bit overdrawn. It would have been 
better art to give him at least one 
redeeming virtue; he has just none. 
The picture of the Knight of Roon, 
the irascible and stern but loving 
gambler who causes all the family 
troubles with his gaming, and atones 
so nobly therefor, is a_ notable 
piece of literary art. The minor 
characters are almost without ex- 
ception graphically sketched. The 
love story of Vivien and Dick is 
idyllic, pure and fine, and their final 
happiness after the enemy has been 
properly circumvented and the is- 
land saved, is entirely just and 
right. The whole story, though 
whimsical and fantastic to a degree, 
with its aftermath of paganism, is a 
beautiful piece of writing, with an 
engaging interest that is always 
maintained though the progress of 
the tale halts a trifle in midcourse. 
It is, as well, a complete demonstra- 
tion that fiction interest does not 
necessarily depend on naturalistic 
description or passionate narrative, 
for the tone of Fairy Gold is high 
and noble. It is in every way a 
thing of beauty. F. J. M. 


Saint Catherine of Siena as Seen in 
Her Letters. Translated and 
edited with Introduction by Vida 
D. Scudder. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

From the four hundred letters at- 
tributed to St. Catherine the edi- 
tor has made a typical and repre 
sentative selection, which while it 
reveals the remarkable personality 
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of the great medieval mystic, and 
the versatility of her genius, gives 
us also interesting glimpses of the 
turbulent times in which her days 
were cast. This translation ap- 
peared first in 1905. The present 
is the third reprint, but the book 
has lost none of its interest, and 
deserves renewed attention. The 
English garb becomes these epistles 
very well and fits the thoughts and 
sentiments expressed admirably. 
The introduction and comments of 
the editor are helpful and illumi- 
nating. Umbrage, however, will 
rightly be taken at a passage which 
throws doubt on the genuineness of 
the mystical phenomena tradition- 
ally associated with the life of the 
saint. 

The letters are addressed to per- 
sons of every social rank and of 
every moral condition, to people of 
the world, sinners, nuns, priests, 
monks, statesmen, nobles, car- 
dinals, kings, and popes. They are 
written with an amazing frankness 
and betray a penetrating insight in- 
to the human heart, and an as- 
tounding familiarity with the ways 
of the world. They touch on every 
important moral theme and run 
through the whole gamut of re- 
ligious experience. As a natural 
consequence, they have the widest 
appeal, and answer to every spirit- 
ual need. Every reader will find 
something here which he can apply 
to himself and which will contribute 
to his spiritual advancement. 

There are two lessons our age 
can learn from these letters. The 
first is that love and loyalty are not 
synonymous with adulation and 
that they do not exclude honest 
criticism. In spite of her severe 
censures of the ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption of her days, St. Catherine 
hever wavered in her absolute al- 
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legiance to ecclesiastical authority. 
In no sense can she be regarded as 
a forerunner of Protestantism. The 
second lesson which we will do well 
to learn is that the spiritual vision 
of the mystic is of greater help to 
men than all worldly wisdom. 
C. P. B. 


The Incarnation. Papers from the 
Summer School of Catholic 
Studies held at Cambridge, July 
25-31, 1925. Edited by C. Lattey, 
S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $2.25. 

This new volume of papers from 
the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies is inspired by the sixteenth 
centenary of the Council of Nicwa 
and its historic affirmation of the 
belief of the Church in the Divinity 
of Christ. Some of the best known 
Catholic scholars of England have 
contributed to its pages. 

The opening paper, by Father 
Boylan, is a scholarly discussion of 
the Messianic Expectation of the Old 
Testament. In the next paper Father 
Arendzen speaks of the Preparation 
of the Jewry for the coming of the 
Savior, and traces the roots of the 
Logos doctrine in the sapiential 
books of the Old Testament, in the 
Jewish apocrypha, in Philo, and 
rabbinic literature. Father Martin- 
dale carries on the thought in an 
interesting paper on the Preparation 
of the Gentiles for Christianity. 
With this we are introduced to the 
New Testament, and in two lectures 
Fathers Pope and Martindale give 
an admirable résumé of the teach- 
ing of the Synoptics and St. John on 
the dogma of the Incarnation and 
Divinity of Our Lord. Father Lat- 
tey does the same for the Epistles 
of St. Paul. In his paper on the 
Fathers and Councils, Canon Meyers 
traces the dogma in the Church of 
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the early centuries. Father de la 
Taille contributes a paper on the 
Schoolmen, which sums up for us 
the scholastic theology on _ the 
mystery of the Incarnation. Father 
Garde has a paper on Our Lady in 
the Early Church. Father Knox 
gives a very illuminating and inter- 
esting discussion of modern Kenotic 
Theories. The concluding paper, 
by Dr. Downey, is devoted to Ration- 
alistic Criticism. , 

As is evident the book is a valu- 
able addition to Catholic apologetic 
literature, for popular and brief as 
are the papers, they are none the 
less scholarly and up to date. 

A. Z. 


Prometheus: or Biology and the 
Advancement of Man. By H. S. 
Jennings. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.00. 

Anything from the pen of the 
erudite Professor of Zodlogy at 
Johns Hopkins is always worth 
reading, and this new volume of 
the “To-day and To-morrow” series, 
short as it is, abundantly proves 
the truth of that statement. Throw 
a stone into a pond and see the 
ripples spread; so with a big dis- 
covery thrown into the scientific 
pool. One of these was radium, 
another the discoveries of Mendel, 
and it is with the latter that this 
book is concerned. It should be 
read by every person interested not 
merely in biology, for it goes with- 
out saying that such will study it, 
but by everyone intelligent enough 
to concern himself with the prob- 
lems of everyday life. 

For years’ educationists and 
others have been wrangling over 
the questions of heredity and 
environment and their effect on the 
rising youth of a country. Now 
here is a man of the first rank in 
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biology telling us that these terms, 
as they have been understood in the 
past and indeed to-day are under- 
stood, have no real scientific mean- 
ing. Read the book and see why, 
for any educated person can quite 
well understand it. Again what 
about the hotter-headed eugenists 
with their sterilizations and s0 
forth? Here we are told that even 
the offspring of two feeble-minded 
persons need not certainly be 
feeble-minded, also a most up- 
setting idea. Yet see what is said 
to be certain so long as two persons 
have to codperate in the production 
of future generations, for it is just 
where the mingling of two germs 
comes in that all the complications 
arise. “Capitalists will continue to 
produce artists, poets, socialists 
and labourers; labouring men will 
give birth to capitalists, to philoso- 
phers, to men of science; fools will 
produce wise men and wise men 
will produce fools; who mounts 
will fall, who falls will mount; and 
all kinds of problems presented to 
society by the turns of the invisible 
wheel will remain.” At least this 
ought to call a halt to the mad 
gallop of those who in their zeal 
want to rush off and set in action 
on the corpus vile any fad that any 
scientist has suddenly emitted from 
the press, and perhaps even to the 
wild legislation promoted by heady 
eugenists. BC. A. W. 


Ido-English Dictionary; English-Ido 
Dictionary. Compiled by L. H. 
Dyer. London: The International 
Language (Ido) Society of Great 


Britain. 10s. each. 

There is an Ido society spread all 
over Europe and a branch of it 
exists in the United States with 
headquarters in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. L. H. Dyer, of Sierra Madre, 
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California, who has been for many 
years interested in the problem of 
an international auxiliary language, 
is an advocate of the system known 
as Ido and the compiler of the 
above-mentioned dictionaries. 

Can you imagine what a difference 
it would make to the world if every 
nation were to write its music in a 
notation peculiarly its own, or if 
each one used a national code in 
telegraphing? Music, mathematics, 
chemistry, and medicine are all 
understood at sight the world over, 
they require no translations and no 
interpreters. It does not seem to be 
such a very long or difficult step to 
an international auxiliary language, 
by which everyone could make him- 
self understood by everyone else 
and on any subject whatsoever. 
The fact is that scores of artificial 
languages have been invented but 
only three have ever come to be 
practically and extensively used. 
Volapiik was the first; it failed, for 
it was absolutely artificial and un- 
couth. Esperanto, the production 
of a Russian physician, was a great 
improvement and is to-day exten- 
sively used. The basic principles 
on which it was built up were all 
that could be desired, but they were 
not strictly adhered to and in con- 
sequence this language is in a very 
primitive and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion; it cannot succeed. 

The latest project, Ido, seems to 
be all that could be desired. It is 
the work, not of a single mind but 
of an academy composed of the fore- 
most linguists of all Europe. The 
grammar is reduced to the simplest 
form possible and there are no ex- 
ceptions. There are but twenty 
grammatical endings, including all 
verb forms. There are no double 
letters, and the accent is controlled 
by a single rule. In short, the 
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whole language is understood in 
principle after an hour or two of 
study, and then the student, with 
his dictionary at hand, can instantly 
compose his first letter to a foreign 
correspondent. 

Though of utmost simplicity it 
is a perfect and rather musical 
medium. To those who know one 
of the Latin and Germanic lan- 
guages, an Ido text is understood at 
sight, since such root-words have 
been chosen from living languages, 
as will be understood by the great- 
est number of persons. It looks and 
sounds like Spanish. The foremost 
Esperanto adepts have accepted Ido 
as the solution of a difficult prob- 
lem and as a help long looked for 
and desired. When one remembers 
the predicament our president and 
diplomats were in at the Peace Con- 
ference, with their one language to 
fall back on in that babel of idioms, 
it seems reasonable to expect that 
Americans, especially, would avail 
themselves of this auxiliary. We 
are great travelers but very indif- 
ferent linguists. F.L. 0. 


Selected Articles on Evolution. Com- 


piled by Edith M. Phelps. New 

York: The H. W. Wilson Co. 

$2.40. 

Can an Evolutionist be a Christian? 
By W. Lee Rector. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $2.50. 

Evolution and Creation. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. New York: 
Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

These three books form part of 
the flood of evolutionary literature 
now submerging this continent, and 
are of very unequal value. The first 
consists of a number of recent ar- 
ticles on evolution drawn from peri- 
odical publications, which makes 
the book useful to anyone with a 
serious reference library on the sub- 
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ject, but as there has been little or 
no discrimination shown in the 
selection of the articles, it would 
hardly serve the ordinary reader 
who would be incapable of judging 
the good from the bad. 

The second book is simply pa- 
thetic, for the ardent love of Our 
Lord and His teaching which ap- 
pears throughout the remarks of the 
Professor of Psychology at the 
Baptist University of Oklahoma, 
makes it hard to say anything 
against it. But truth must out, and 
the fact is that the writer does not 
know his subject. The answer to 
his question, in his opinion, is in 
the negative, and that because he 
has never grasped what the theistic 
evolutionist’s position is. Had he, 
for example, glanced through such 
a simple work as Sheehan’s Apolo- 
getics and Catholic Doctrine used 
in the schools in Ireland he would 
have learnt, at least, what that posi- 
tion is, and would not have com- 
mitted himself to the absurd state- 
ment that “according to organic 
evolution the Cross of Christ is a 
cross of shame.” Since a witness 
before a legal inquiry in Dublin 
made the statement that he objected 
to the teaching of Scholastic phi- 
losophy because it enjoined the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, no more wrong- 
headed remark has ever been made. 
The reviewer admits that he does 
not quite understand the meaning 
of the phrase, “Theistic evolution 
gets both God and man in bad.” If 
he is right in supposing that it 
means that both come out badly 
under it, then all that can be said 
is that a number, at least, of emi- 
nent persons of the Christian faith 
are of a different opinion. This is 
certainly not a book to buy. 

The third book is of quite a dif- 
ferent character, and well worth 
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reading, for the author, as every- 
body knows, is a very distinguished 
man of science and absolutely 
straightforward and fearless in his 
utterances. Apart from his attitude 
regarding spiritistic manifestations, 
it will be found in this book, that 
on general topics in religion, Sir 
Oliver is no great way from the 
Kingdom of God—‘“Ultimately God 
so loved the world that he gave the 
Being we are taught to call His Only 
Son, to live on the planet, and to 
undergo the rejection, the torture, 
the death which was in store for a 
Being higher than the sons of men 
could understand.” Such is Sir 
Oliver’s final credo and hence it 
may be understood that his attitude 
towards evolution is that of the 
theistic evolutionist, alluded to 
above, namely, that evolution was 
the method employed by the trans- 
cendent God to carry out His mar- 
velous designs. B. C. A.W. 


Opium the Demon Flower. By Sarah 


Graham-Mulhall. New York: 

Harold Vinal. $2.00. 

This is a volume on drug addic- 
tion, its spread and prevention. The 
author was for some time first 
deputy commissioner in the Depart- 
ment of Narcotic Drug Control of 
New York State, and thus was pro- 
vided with the material for her 
volume. In it she makes very clear 
that drug addiction is spreading 
amongst ever younger people, and 
brings out particularly how almost 
impossible it is to cure a drug ad- 
dict permanently. When she began 
her work in this field the commis- 
sioner was very optimistic with re- 
gard to the possibility of cures, but 
altogether she has known of only 
three that have proved lasting. One 
which she hoped to cite in her book 
she had to withdraw from the list 
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for she found that “the former ad- 
dict, who had seemed so grateful 
for help in freeing herself from drug 
slavery, had actually been taking 
the drug while inspiring audience 
after audience with a loathing for 
opium and a determination to keep 
our country in the vanguard of the 
fight for opium’s extinction.” 

More than ten times as much 
opium gets into commerce as is 
needed in medicine, and the profits 
from its growth and sale are so 
great that it is practically impos- 
sible to stop the illegitimate traffic. 
The only hope is to limit it by inter- 
national agreement. Great Britain 


is the one nation that has been re- 
calcitrant in this matter, a fact to be 
deplored as India is one of the main 
sources of the world’s opium supply. 
During the last year or two the sub- 
ject has been publicly discussed and 
the drug problem is now before the 


bar of world opinion, and _ will 
stay there until it is solved. The 
stand of the United States in the 
matter has been very effective and 
amelioration will eventually come 
by international means; in the in- 
terim there should be an appeal to 
physicians, who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the making of many 
drug addicts, and the public should 
be so educated that drug addiction 
may not be ignorantly acquired. 
J.J. W. 


Troubadours of Paradise. By Sister 
M. Eleanore, C.S.C. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

Not very long ago, THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp published an article en- 
titled “Whitewashing Saints and 
Heroes,” which voiced a sentiment 
seldom publicly expressed, but 
widely felt, among the laity, at all 
events, that our illustrious dead are 
dehumanized in their biographies 
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by the suppression of every thing 
that would record them as sharers 
in our common weaknesses and 
emotions. 

The writer pointed out that in 
hagiography this method had re- 
sulted regrettably in exalting the 
saints not only above human fel- 
lowship, but beyond hope of imita- 
tion; hence, the article comes to 
mind as a sort of adumbration of 
the present work, wherein Sister 
Eleanore meets and effectually com- 
bats this deplorable alienation. That 
we may realize its groundlessness, 
and banish from our minds the 
“unlovable caricatures of human- 
ity” mistaken zeal has painted, she 
offers us “a picture book of people 
who illustrate some of the qualities 
of genuine saintliness in an imi- 
table way.” 

Patiently delving under the super- 
imposed crust of stupid formalism, 
she has found treasures which she 
now dispenses among us, with a 
gracious, sympathetic hand, self- 
revelations of these “troubadours of 
Paradise” that prove them to be 
neither remote nor different from 
ourselves. “They are real people, 
near and warm, and the halos 
around their heads are formed of 
light and warmth and love.” They 
are exemplars of joyousness, kindli- 
ness, and friendship, the virtues 
that sweeten the workaday world, 
no less than of those generally 
counted more heroic. Many read- 
ers will especially cherish the ex- 
quisite chapter in which the author 
makes plain that these great “stars 
of the darkness” were also “runners 
along the little way.” 

Its timeliness adds to the book’s 
manifold attractions, and to the 
welcome that attends any contribu- 
tion from Sister Eleanore. Her 
characteristic depth of thought and 
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beauty of expression are present in 
full; and no touch of didacticism 
mars the spontaneous charm of this 
ardent plea of interpretative love for 
a closer approach and devotion to 
the saints. M. T. S. 


Adam. A Religious Play of the 
Twelfth Century. Translated 
from the Norman French and 
Latin into English verse by Ed- 
ward Noble Stone. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 

In the preface to his translation 
of this beautiful medieval mystery 
play Mr. Stone writes, “The Mystére 
d’Adam, the work of an unknown 
author of the middle of the twelfth 
century, not only has the distinc- 
tion of being the first of the re- 
ligious dramas in France to be en- 
acted outside the precincts of the 
church, but was also the first to 
employ the vernacular exclusively 
in its dialogue, and the first perhaps 
in which any serious attempt was 
made to delineate character.” Even 
stage directions are furnished by 
the author, and a mine of dramatic 
wisdom is in this one simple sen- 
tence: “And let Adam himself be 
well instructed when he shall make 
his answers, lest in answering he 
be either too swift or too slow.” 

The play is in three parts, Adam 
and Eve, Cain and Abel, and the 
Processus Prophetarum. The last 
is especially beautiful in its flower- 
ing of faith and vision, and its hold- 
ing-out of comfort to fallen human- 
ity. The reader shares the senti- 
ments of the translator when he 
writes, “And as I read again the 
lines of the unknown author of 
Adam, his very naivelé has taken 
on a solemn dignity; no longer do 
I smile at his simple rubrics; al- 
ready in imagination I have become 
one of the vast throng standing in 
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the market place before the great 
church portal, following in awed 
silence the unfolding of the Drama 
of Humanity.” A. MCC. S, 


Phenomena of the Bible. By George 
A. Greene, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Co. $1.75. 

The author of this book, who is 

a practicing physician, asserts that 

he formerly held a _ materialistic 

conception of life and mind, but 
about ten years ago he came into 
contact with some strange phenom- 
ena that necessitated a reconsidera- 
tion of his materialistic viewpoint. 
He found that auras could exist 
around the head or the body as the 
result of merely physical means, 
that stigmata could be produced by 
natural processes, and he came to 
accept a number of wonderful 
things in the history of hypnotism 
and mesmerism. These discoveries 
of his led him to believe in the mir- 
acles of Our Lord; he sought to ex- 
plain them on merely natural 
grounds, however. From a state 
of utter skepticism he has now 
reached a state of utter credulity, 
in which he is ready to accept al- 
most anything for which there is 
any kind of a theoretic basis. 
Because my own researches into 
the strange things that cure people, 
might make me incredulous in such 
matters, I passed the book over to 
two friends for their criticism. One 
of them, who is a librarian, declared 
that the book is merely a series of 
suppositions without any proofs. 
After the author finishes explain- 
ing the miracles of Christ, there are 
no more miracles to believe in, but 
just a series of events that take 
place under certain exceptional con- 
ditions of natural forces. The other 
friend, a professor of sociology at 
an important university, said, “The 
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book is preposterous, superficial, 
credulous, and altogether amazing. 
It is utterly worthless.” 

We give it space here, however, 
together with these strong criti- 
cisms, for the book is in line with 
the definite tendency of the times to 
attribute the wonders of the Scrip- 
tures to spiritistic phenomena, ab- 
normal psychology, or some natural 
force, and should be shown up for 
what it is. J.J. W. 


The Burning Bush. By Dom S. Louis- 
met, O.S.B. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 

The six earlier volumes by the 
late Dom Louismet, on the more in- 
tense aspects of Christian piety, 
brought him, during fifty years of 
specialized study and writing, a 


multitude of friends and admirers. 
In the last of the series, The Burn- 
ing Bush, he presents “a treatise 


on the ecstatic contemplation of 
the Blessed Trinity.” It will be a 
tragedy if the average priest or nun 
or prayerful layman is frightened 
off by the title or the description; 
for the book throughout, though 
far-reaching enough to engage the 
mind of an archangel is simple 
enough, almost, to be read by a 
little child. Indeed it is one of Dom 
Louismet’s chief distinctions that, 
while many other writers on mysti- 
cism succeed miraculously in dark- 
ening their subject beyond need, he 
isnot only illuminating in substance 
but lightsome in manner as well. 

I doubt whether any docile soul 
of ordinary intelligence or piety will 
experience the slightest difficulty in 
following the author through these 
chapters on the most difficult sub- 
ject in theology. The reason—be- 
sides the man’s genius—is that he 
does not attempt to give beginners 
the theorems and logarithms of 
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theology which they do not need at 
all, but only the practical results 
which they can easily use. “Ecstatic 
contemplation” are big words and, 
perhaps, appalling to simple souls, 
but when it is explained that the 
ecstasy referred to is the purely ac- 
tive one, as easily attainable as 
simple meditation, even the most 
diffident may take heart. The pas- 
sive ecstasy, of which most spiritual 
writers speak, will come later, if at 
all, and then only to privileged 
souls. J.C. 


The Mind. By John X. Pyne, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.00. 
This volume contains a very in- 

teresting presentation of Catholic 

psychology written on somewhat 
unconventional lines. In an in- 
troduction of some thirty pages, 

Father Pyne lays down the prelim- 

inary notions of his subject, and 

shows clearly the abyss that may 
separate true science from what is 
grandiloquently styled “scientific.” 

Illustrating this point by the ex- 

ample of evolution, he points out 

that Darwin on his own admission, 

did not have a single fact to go 

upon, nor are the evolutionists of 

to-day in any better plight (page 

ii.). In his second part the author 

studies rational psychology, and be- 

gins by inquiring what is meant by 

“mind.” Various and conflicting 

schools of thought have solved this 

problem in the most unlooked-for 
ways. Father Pyne studies the 
solutions proposed by Berkeley and 

Fichte, by James, Bain, and Spencer. 

He resumes the Catholic position in 

five luminous theses. 

The latter half of the book is de- 
voted to phenomenal psychology: 
1. Phenomena of the sensuous 
order; 2. Phenomena of the rational 
order. Particularly interesting in 
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the closing section are the pages 
dealing with reasoning and apper- 
ception. The average person uses 
his intellectual endowments spar- 
ingly. He is a creature of circum- 
stance and environment, accepting 
ready-made from his milieu, the 
principles and motives that direct 
his life. Hence the extraordinary 
power of the home, its ideals and 
examples, for molding the budding 
lives nurtured in its shadow. 
W. P. H. K. 


Ways of Escape. By Noel Forrest. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
If this first novel is an indication 
of lasting power, Noel Forrest is a 
writer to be reckoned with in future. 
He presents here the drama of pa- 
rental tyranny and what comes of it 
when the Fates tire of a man too 
entirely successful, and exact their 
toll of retribution. Intoxicated with 
lust for power over other people’s 
lives, the protagonist sets out to 
manage everybody who comes with- 
in his reach; he rules the lives and 
the purse strings of the towns- 
people; he chooses professions and 
life partners for his children; and 
all to minister to his own pride and 
glory. The day of retribution comes 
and he is brought low in utter de- 
feat. Just one of his children is left 
him and that one fears him. In 
his usual methodical, cold-blooded 
fashion he determines to win the 
boy’s love. He succeeds, but mis- 
calculates enough to grow to love 
the lad himself. Misfortune strikes 
once more, and the boy dies. The 
father’s eyes are finally opened; he 
sees himself as others have always 
known him; utterly proud, and sel- 
fish, and heartless. The tale closes 
with the now stricken man sending 
for his eldest son whom he had 
driven from him in contempt. 
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The novel has power, and finish, 
and balance to a high degree. It is 
perhaps a bit too Greek in its em- 
phasis on the Nemesis factor; the 
picture is a trifle overdrawn, for 
even deserved retribution is or- 
dinarily not so complete and crush- 
ing as the author makes it here. He 
does not do more than suggest the 
idea of spiritual growth and chas- 
tening through suffering and sor- 
row, but it is a wholesome and en- 
tertaining novel. F. J. M. 


Dante’s Conception of Justice. By 
Allan H. Gilbert. Durham: Duke 
University Press. $2.50. 

The author of this monograph is 
deserving of commendation because 
of the method he has followed in the 
composition of his work. Taking 
as a thesis the question as to the 
idea which Dante had of the virtue 
of justice, Professor Gilbert not only 
studies the text of the poet’s writ- 
ings in the original language but 
goes back to those whom Dante 
called his masters and studies their 
works. First of all there is St. 
Thomas Aquinas whom the poet 
with sublime familiarity calls “the 
good brother Thomas,” and then 
Aristotle whom he describes as “the 
master of those who know.” The 
fifth book of the Ethics of the phi- 
losopher is read along with the 
Commentary of Aquinas, while both 
are abundantly illustrated with quo- 
tations from the Summa Theologica. 
The author possesses a_ practical 
knowledge of medieval Latin, and 
appreciates the clear-cut statement 
of the nature of the virtue with its 
distinctions and relations to other 
virtues and to the vices which it 
opposes. 

The fault we find in this book is 
in the suggestion that after all, no 
matter what may be the personal 
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belief of Dante, the Divine Comedy 
is to be understood as a mere alle- 
gory. Heaven and hell have their 
best reality in the heart of man. 
There is much allegory in the poem, 
but read in the spirit in which it was 
written, it is essentially a theological 
treatise, presenting the hereafter as 
actual as it is real and demanding 
faith in its students. Dante himself 
in the Tenth Letter to Can Grande 
della Scala explains this matter. In 
the literal sense the poem treats of 
the souls after death; in the alle- 
gorical sense its subject is man in 
so far as he is liable to reward and 
punishment for his deeds. In no 


case can there be indifference to the 
state hereafter. 


A. V. B. 


The Sacramentary. By Ildefonso 
Schuster. Translated from the 
Italian by Arthur Levelis-Marke. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 2 
vols. $4.25 each. 

The second volume of Abbot 
Schuster’s discussion of the Roman 
Missal reaches the same high level 
and merits the same enthusiastic 
praise as its predecessor. 

The first volume contained a dis- 
cussion of the more general concep- 
tions of the sacred liturgy; its 
sources; Baptism, the Eucharist, 
Penance, Holy Orders, Matrimony; 
the consecration of churches, of 
states and rulers; music and poetry; 
the calendar; the hierarchy; the 
evolution of the prayers at Mass. 
Then it described in detail the 
liturgy of the Sundays and prin- 
cipal feasts from Advent to Septua- 
gesima. The second volume con- 
tinues this up to Saturday in Whit- 
sun week, with special attention 
to the Lenten and Easter liturgy, 
and with examples of antiphons, 
hymns, prayers from Greek, Am- 
brosian, and Mozarabic sources. 
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The author’s aim was “to bring 
out clearly the subject matter in its 
historical and archeological aspect, 
by rapid but accurate touches, to il- 
lustrate it by expressive compari- 
sons, to point out the theological 
authority for its most important 
statements, while at the same time 
drawing attention to the artistic 
beauty of its mystical aspect.” This 
complex and lofty ideal has been 
admirably realized. Here is an 
improved Liturgical Year, more 
scholarly than Guéranger and 
equally devout, a delight to those 
who love Roman basilicas with 
their martyrs and mosaics, a mine 
of information concerning’ the 
Church’s history, a compendium of 
ceremonial, a manual for mystics. 
The translation is clear, fluent, and 
exact. F. P. L. 


The Sick Call Ritual. Compiled and 
translated from the latest edition 
of the Roman Ritual. Latin and 
English Texts. By Rev. James E. 
Greenan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

This handy little volume, by the 
Rev. James E. Greenan, of the 
Diocese of Providence, contains not 
only the Latin formulas of the rites 
and blessings usually found in a 
book of this sort, but in addition an 
abundance of prayers for use in the 
visitation of the sick and the prep- 
aration of the dying. The prayers 
are translated from the 1925 edition 
of the Roman Ritual. To them are 
added various other well chosen 
prayers from different books of de- 
votion. The volume is beautifully 
gotten up. 

We could hardly give a better 
detailed description of the contents 
of the book than by quoting from 
the compiler’s Foreword: 

“The present volume aims to sup- 
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ply this need: to be a complete 
ritual for the sick. Baptism, Mar- 
riage and other rites are given, but 
they are secondary and merely for 
convenience. In these pages every 
detail has been worked out with 
one thought in mind: to help the 
Priest to help the sick. The Last 
Sacraments in the first chapter; the 
bold-faced type; the unabridged text 
from the latest revised Vatican edi- 
tion; the pages of uninterrupted 
Latin; the new English translation; 
the numerous prayers for a happy 
death: these and other distinctive 
points mark the book as specially 
useful to the Priest in the sick 
room.” 

Father Greenan has succeeded ad- 
mirably in this purpose. It is to be 


hoped that the Sick Call Ritual will 
find its way into the hands of every 
priest in the land. 


Pamphlet Publications. — Some 
Pages of Franciscan History, by the 
learned Father Paschal Robinson, 
is a welcome addition to the bibliog- 
raphy of this Franciscan year, re- 
printed from the pages of the Dol- 
phin; a survey of the difficulties of 
“Reunion” is made by Rev. F. 
Woodlock, S.J., in The Church of 
England and Reunion; Dom A. B. 
Kuypers, O.S.B., contributes a beau- 
tiful study of Clerical Celibacy, and 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., pre- 
sents The Priestly Vocation from 
many angles: the relation of clergy 
and laity, the source of the clergy 
and the duties of laymen to the 
priesthood; Between Ourselves 
Again is the title of some more in- 
timate talks with boys, by Joseph 
O’Connor; the personality and 
spiritual achievement of St. Aloysius 
are driven home in his own in- 
imitable way, by Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., and some of Janet L. 
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Gordon’s charming stories are gath- 
ered in Driftwood and Other Tales, 
while a most convenient liturgical 
contribution is the tiny booklet giy- 
ing the full liturgy for The Forty 
Hours (London: The Catholic Truth 
Society. 5 cents each). 

The common sense of the idealist 
is clearly demonstrated in Francis 
of Assisi: Saint and Social Re- 
former, by Rev. J. Elliot Ross, 
C.S.P., Ph.D., and an editor’s happy 
thought has reprinted in this con- 
venient form Ruskin’s immortal 
picture of Saint Ursula; in Medita- 
tion and Modern Life, Very Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., makes clear 
and attractive meditation as a vital 
need with a very special function 
in modern life; The Testimony of 
History for the Roman Catholic 
Church is valuable as giving in brief 
the historical claim of the Church, 
well stated and summarized; St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, by Rev. Ber- 
trand L. Conway, C.S.P., gives an 
excellent view of a page of history 
often beclouded by prejudice; Study 
Clubs and other students will find 
Adrian Fortescue’s The Vestments 
of the Roman Rite succinct and 
helpful as well as interesting; two 
major devotions in the Church are 
well presented by Rev. M. D. For- 
rest, M.S.C., in The Consecration of 
the Family to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and The Rosary; Do We 
Mothers Know What We Want? is 
a pertinent question asked by Kath- 
leen Norris as she draws the picture 
of the problems and evasions of the 
mother of to-day. This thoughtful 
and readable pamphlet should re- 
ceive consideration from _ every 
woman who is dealing with girls 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents each). 

The Catholic Mind of July 22d is 
a Eucharistic number, offering to 
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those who could not attend the Con- 
gress, nor listen in, “The Papal 
Brief,” “The Address of the Papal 
Legate,” and “The Sermon of Car- 
dinal Mundelein,” while the issue of 
August 8th gives Cardinal Hayes’s 
sermon on “The Wonders of God” 
and that delivered later on the oc- 
easion of the dedication of the 
cathedral of St. Louis, ““The House 
of God” (New York: America Press. 
5 cents each). 

The series of Who is the Christ, 
by Very Rev. Prior Hogan, O.P., is 
enriched by studies V. and VI., “The 
One Mediator,” and “The Perpetual 
Witness” (Melbourne: The Austra- 
lian Catholic Truth Society). 

Sister Céline gives us in English 
an abridged life of the wonderful 
Poor Clare, Sister Marie-Céline of 
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the Presentation, most welcome to 
those who love the stories of God’s 
friends (London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne). As her beatification 
is now sought a little pamphlet has 
been published entitled, Graces & 
Favours, showing the many remark- 
able answers to prayer obtained 
through the intercession of Sister 
Marie-Céline. It is obtainable at the 
Monastery of the Poor Clares, Sainte 
Claire de l’Ave Maria (125 Rue de 
Nimy, Mons, Belgium, 2 s. 6 d.). 

A very useful compendium of 
knowledge necessary for one wish- 
ing to become a citizen is entitled 
All About Naturalization, by Jacob 
Legion Tenny. It will prove most 


helpful to all engaged in work with 
our 
Judy Publishing Co. 


would-be citizens (Chicago: 
$1.00). 
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